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CURRENT AUGUST 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


LABOUR requirements increased rather more than seasonally in July. Em- 
ployment rose by 140,000, bringing the total to 5,934,000 at mid-month. This 
increase—as in four of the past five months—was better than average. 
By July the underlying employment trend was between 1 and 2 per cent 
above its low point in February. 


Although total employment was still a little below last year’s level, 
non-farm employment was slightly higher. Since spring the main sources 
of strength have been construction (chiefly residential, highway and institu- 
tional), forestry (which staged a partial recovery from a poor winter and 
spring) and the steady expansion of the trade, finance and service industries. 
In manufacturing, employment in July was down 3.5 per cent from a year 
ago and there has been little evidence of an early recovery. The increase 
in housing and highway construction has stimulated the manufacture of 
plumbing fixtures, heating equipment, lumber and other building supplies, 
but new orders in heavy electrical apparatus, machinery, pipe and structural 
steel have been slow and layoffs in these firms frequent. Automobile and 
parts manufacturers closed down in July and it is unlikely that production of 
new models will start before September. 


The total labour supply continued to expand more slowly than last year. 
Since last fall, in fact, changes in the labour force have been almost entirely 
seasonal, the basic level remaining virtually unchanged. In July the labour 
force was only 1.7 per cent, or 108,000, higher than a year ago, the smallest 
increase in more than three years. 


The number of persons without jobs and seeking work declined by 34,000 
during July to 286,000. As in previous months, the decline was of male 
job seekers; the number of females seeking work showed no significant 
change. The seeking work figure amounted to 4.6 per cent of the labour force, 
still considerably higher than in the comparable month of any year in the 
5 post-war period. 
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Unemployment was higher than last year in all regions.* The proportion 
of job seekers in the labour force 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS varied from 2 per cent in the Prairie 
ene IGT 1958 provinces and 3.7 per cent in Ontario 
seem to more than 6 per cent in British 
pa es Columbia, Quebec and the Atlantic 


provinces. At the beginning of August 
seasonal farm requirements had elim- 
| inated labour surpluses in most agri- 
pina BS cultural areas, but more than half 
rue Cres of all metropolitan, major industrial 

5,900,000 — a ne and minor areas were in the labour 

aan | surplus categories. Five areas— 
Windsor, Cornwall, Rouyn-Val d’Or, 
Central Vancouver Island and St. 
Stephen—were still in the substantial 


With Jobs: 


Lite deletions labour surplus category. 


Lata Apart from absolute level, the 
most significant difference between the 
unemployment of this year and last 


Jencsbere lay in duration. This year, of the 

| total still seeking work in July, 38 

= | per cent had done so for more than 

ey LVF Tek tips | three months, compared with only 
He Tost 2 ink $ Bae 25 per cent last year. Twenty-one 


per cent had been seeking work for 
more than six months, compared with 12 per cent last year. 

With respect to employment, one of the more significant developments 
continues to be the difference between the trends of goods-producing and 
other industries, and the consequences that this has had for male and female 
employment. Throughout the past year the main strength in the demand for 
labour has come from the trade, finance and service industries, all of which 
have a predominantly female work force. This has been reflected in the 
labour force estimates. Female employment in July was 57,000 or 4.1 per cent 
higher than a year ago while male employment was down 72,000 or 1.6 
per cent. 

This change in the distribution of industrial employment and the 
corresponding shift in sex distribution is not an entirely new development. 
The industries producing services have been increasing more rapidly than 
goods-producing industries since the turn of the century, and particularly 
in the post-war period; the proportion of females in the labour force has 
shown a corresponding gain. Seldom, however, has the shift been as marked 
as in the past year. 

The increase in job opportunities for female workers has chiefly benefited 
married women in the middle age groups (20-64). Employment estimates 
were unchanged from a year earlier for females aged 14-19 and were down 
moderately for single women. Among males, the recession has affected the 
young and the old most adversely. These points are illustrated in thes 
following table. 
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Percentage Changes in the Number of Persons with Jobs, 
by Sex, Marital Status and Age Group, 
July 1957 to July 1958 


Males Females 

Total Married Single 

AP Me ce td ee aacinis acti 5. « —1.6 +4.1 +10.4 —2.1 
mT rater « Noes © cinik aad Reeiaun Wb s fet, s —5.9 —0.4 
Ct FA core ete dir etl a 3 cs eel, a —3.1 +7.9 
ZOE gtr Ves Sete as «sis Cee eee —0.5 +2.3 
AGO4 peqaws dou tnd; twa. es —0.5 +9.0 
CO PE PE ted? «moter —7.3 —3.3 


Investment Trends With Particular Reference to Construction 


The capital investment program has been maintained at a relatively high 
level during the current business recession. If present plans are carried out, 
total outlays will be only 2 per cent lower than the record achieved last 
year. The composition of the program, however, differs considerably from 
that of the preceding two years. The mid-year investment survey of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce shows that plans formulated by 
businessmen indicate a 13 per cent decline in expenditures on new plants and 
equipment, while housing, institu- 
tional and government spending is 
expected to be 17 per cent higher than POUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES ; 
last year. 

The shift in the pattern of invest- 
ment has produced many cross- 
currents in the economy. The decline 
in business construction has resulted 
in a sharp drop in machinery and 
equipment purchases which, in turn, 
has been partly responsible for pro- 
duction cut-backs in the iron and 
steel products industries. The upsurge 
in housing and road building, on the 
other hand, has stimulated activity 
in the manufacture of construction 
supplies and household appliances 
and furnishings. 

While machinery and equipment 
purchases declined sharply (16 per | 
cent between the first quarter of 1957 : as thir par IAN 
and the first quarter of 1958), only | 
part of the impact has fallen on shortage [| 
domestic production. It is estimated 
that more than one-half of the decline 
has been reflected in a cut-back of imported goods. Nevertheless, domestic 
production of iron and its products was 19 per cent lower in the first quarter 
of 1958 than in the first quarter of last year. Smaller capital outlays accounted 
for much of this drop, although decreases in consumer expenditures on 
automobiles and other durable goods were also an important factor. 
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The level of construction employment has been fairly well maintained 
this year; in July, it was estimated to be 493,000, down less than 2 per cent 
from a year earlier. The strong recovery in housing can be attributed to 
the combined effects of easier conditions in the mortgage markets and special 
government financing. Residential construction was maintained at an excep- 
tionally high rate during the first half of 1958 and provided much of the 
employment strength throughout this period. The annual rate of starts for 
the first six months of 1958, after allowing for seasonal factors, was 165,300. 
This represents a substantial gain over the 122,300 units started last year. 
Completions showed a similarly sharp increase over the last year; in urban 
centres they were 26 per cent higher than in the first half of 1957. 

Engineering construction has been maintained at a high level, largely 
because of increased public expenditures by all levels of government. A 
particularly heavy volume of road and highway construction was undertaken 
during the first half of the year and prospects are good for a continuation 
of this trend. Employment in this sector of construction was also bolstered 
by work on projects which were initiated in previous years. The most 
important among these were the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Trans-Canada 
gas pipeline. In the first half of 1958, the value of contracts awarded for 
engineering types of construction was only 2.6 per cent lower than in the 
comparable period last year. 

Weaknesses in the business sector of construction are centred largely 
in the commodity-producing industries which provided much of the impetus 
for expansion in 1956 and 1957. Forestry and the mineral products industries 

recorded sharp declines in planned 
bi Aide oan Thousends investment as domestic and export 
PLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMEN markets softened at a time when addi- 
tesnemmmmnnreennemeerer| 1000 tional capacity created for. these 
products was more than capable of 
meeting current demands. Outlays 
600 for transportation and communication 
facilities are expected to be somewhat 
larger than last year, but in trade, 
finance and commercial services, ex- 
penditures are likely to be somewhat 
lower. 


Total construction employment 
can be expected to show continued 
strength during the last half of the year, despite signs of weaknesses in 
certain sectors. Some of the larger construction projects, such as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the major gas lines, are well advanced and prospects are 
that smaller work crews will be needed, but much of this employment drop 
will be offset by increased hirings in other types of engineering construction. 
The over-all strength of the industry will depend to a considerable extent 
on the rate of housebuilding, which in turn will largely depend on the level 
of effective demand and the availability of mortgage money. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1958; subject to revision) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).................| July 19 6,220,000 | + 1.7 + 1.8 
Total persons with jobs.....................| July 19 5,934,000 + 2.4 — 0.3 
At work 35 hours or more................ July 19 4,949, 000 — 3.4 eae yb 
At work less than 35 hours................| July 19 486,000 — 8.0 + 32.8 
With jobs but not at work................] July 19 499,000 | +197.0 + 0.2 
With jobs but on short time.............. July 19 43,000 | —12.3 + 2.4 
With jobs but laid off full week...........| July 19 19,000 | +26.7 + 35.7 

Persons without jobs and seeking work...... July 19 286,000 —10.6 + 75.5 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| July 19 853,000 | +15.3 — 3.1 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..........} July 19 5,081,000 | + 0.5 + 0.2 

Totalpaid workerssiees teks... July 19 4,665,000 + 0.9 + 0.8 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PULSE an OM et anne led gto eka eae ye July 17 48,400 —28.7 + 67.5 

CITOHEG I erates Pea Pee eee ee ae eeee's July 17 128,900 —23.3 + 65.5 

Ontario: pethentes atte sie i yO Pes vot Otley chs 135,200 | —18.3 + 49.7 

ATI Beet Bl Mi cd RAE nc ety, aie gba 4s July 17 44, 200 —25.5 + 54.0 

GSP Tae Re Re ae ge July 17 55,700 | —15.2 +. 77.4 

PE CSLELES LE NBCRE TON es. a opine ag x ae ese.a ecm aie sheers July 17 412,400 —21.7 + 60.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Tb et ane GA icedne stam wiaeraes SIRO SERS non bd July 1 445,487 —19.2 + 117.8 
Amount of benefit payments.................. June $36, 992, 241 —28.4 + 157.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... June 1 118.3 | + 3.2 4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......} June 1 110.3} + 1.4 — 5.5 

Earp ER tION somnneaeiee <<< Giere a oes este e-sieasets ass Ist. Qtr. 58 21,243 _ — 66.0(c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Ist. Qtr. 58 10, 457 — — 70.7(c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress.................. June 927 | + 6.2 
Number of workers involved...............-. June 385,654 | +17.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
DLOvOneNCEere Fontenot eta vas 5 July 46 — + 0.7(c) 
No. of workers involved..........0:.e-e0ee00s July 6,078 — — 19.9(c) 
No. of days lost..... a eee Pe July 84,330 — — 9.5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... June 1 $70.76 | + 0.6 + 4.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... June 1 $1.67} + 0.5 + 4.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... June 1 40.7} + 0.7 + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. June 1 $68.05 | + 1.2 + 4.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ July 1 124.7} — 0.3 + 2.o 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| June 1 130.5 | + 1.2 + 1.7 
Total labour income..............+.2005 $000,000) June 1,350] -+ 2.7, + 2.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)................ June 293.9] + 4.1 aida | 
PT APU ACEUTINE 5. cteieisc slereliancick hota ne oe SOE June 291.6] + 3.9 — 1.6 
ura lesa. cess o:<.e20m EWM SP bet BEES June 340.6 | + 2.5 — 2.1 
Wot Tables. uhcnur. cadihhd unsehaat st fan June 260.2 | + 5.0 — 1.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, April issue of Labour Gazette. 
) See inside back cover, April issue of Labour Gazette. . je 
c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


Negotiations affecting at least one-third of the workers covered by 
collective agreements in Canada were in progress during the past month. Of 
the larger agreements, surveyed from month to month in this article, 84 
covering 426,000 workers were open. These involved some major bargaining 
relationships in the steel, automobile, railway, pulp and paper, B.C. logging, 
and other industries. Ten settlements were reached in the group of agreements 
covering 1,000 or more workers. 

In the railway negotiations the conciliation board on the non-operating 
employees contracts reported earlier in the month. It proposed a 4 cents 
an hour wage increase retroactive to January 1, 1958 plus an increase of 
3% in September 1958 together with a further 3% increase in April 1959. 
The board also proposed a four-week vacation after 35 years service. The 
contract would be for two years. The unions are meeting to consider these 
proposals on August 19. All negotiations are listed below. 


Non-operating trades........... CNR\ 127,000 workers—post-conciliation 
CPR{ 
INO Cf ice 3s ais0g ibe ats aoe, pe ra CNR: 4,300 workers—in conciliation 


CPR: 3,100 workers—negotiating 


POAPIMGSES: Soler eee ee eos, ete CNR: 3,500 workers—in conciliation 
CPR: 2,600 workers—negotiating 


Trammeiiys. Geer = ee aks ode CNR: — 12,000 workers—negotiating 
CPR: 9,000 workers—in conciliation 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, August 15, 1958 


N = negotiating C = conciliation P/C = post conciliation A = arbitration W/S = 
work stoppage. Brackets indicate information not confirmed * = Contract expires September 
1958 


Status 

Company and Location Union July 15-Aug. 15 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls...... 4 paper mill unions Cc Cc 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie........... Steelworkers N C 
Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper, Quebec..... 2 paper mill unions N N 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls..... 4 paper mill unions N N 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls.... Woodworkers N N 
Bowaters Pulp & Paper, Cornerbrook...... 4 paper mill unions N C 
Brewers Warehousing, Ontario........... Brewery Wkrs. C Ww/S 
Canada Cement, Canada................ Cement and Lime Wkrs. N Cc 
C.BiGi, Canadat.%, 45.4. ee een NABET (Broadcasting) N Cc 
Canadian Car Co., Montreal............. Railway Carmen ~ — N 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos........... Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal.............. Syndicate (CCCL) _ N 
Cdn: Vickers, Montreal # fer. -...47 bie oe Various Craft Unions N N 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton............ United Electrical Wkrs. N Cc 
Chrysler Corp., Windsor................. Automobile Wkrs. N N 
Coal Operators, Alberta................. Mineworkers (2 agreements) C Cc 
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Status 


Company and Location Union July 15-Aug. 15 
Consolidated Paper, Quebec.............. 2 paper mill unions N C 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon.............. Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Dominion Textiles, Quebec............... Syndicate (CCCL) C C 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal............. Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal................. Syndicate (CCCL) C C 
E.B. Eddy, Hull & Ottawa............... 3 paper mill unions C C 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines............... Mine Mill Wkrs. — N 
Word Motor Co., Ontario... .......0.++« Automobile Wkrs. N N 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast..... Woodworkers P/C P/C 
General Motors, Ontario. . : ...,... Automobile Wkrs. N N 
General Steel Wares, Ont. and ew BaP ALe Steelworkers C N 
Halifax Construction Assn, Halifax....... Carpenters and Joiners (N) (N) 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax........ Hodcarriers (C) (C) 
Halifax Shipyards, Halifax............... Marine Wkrs. N N 
Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... Steelworkers C C 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall..... 2 paper mill unions N N 
International Nickel Co., Port Colborne.. Mine, Mill Wkrs. C C 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury........ Mine, Mill Wkrs. 5; C 
Lake Carriers Assn., Great Lakes......... Seafarers C C 
Marine Industries, Sorel................. Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ontario......... Automobile Wkrs. — N 
Master Plumbers Assn., Edmonton....... Plumbers C A 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher... Porcupine Mine Wkrs. C C 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield............ UTW (Textile Wkrs.) N N 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 
FRREAUGOMS 2 AAD yt Meee tells. «sata hee Teamsters C Cc 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, Toronto Teamsters C C 
Newfoundland Employers’ Assn., St. John’s LPU(Longshoremen) A N 
N. Interior Lumberman’s Assn, North ern 
1B NG At Re pater ert Bacher cag ieee Woodworkers N N 
Okanagan Fed. Shippers, Okanagan..... .. Fruit Wkrs. N N 
PolymenmO orp at epraincetmesic mass Ye. we Oil, Chemical Wkrs. C Cc 
PricesBrosi, Quebeah. tuigennctss «Aes tae Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto:............... Hotel Employees N N 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Ont. Man.Sask.. SWP Employees N N 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls... Syndicate (CCCL) A A 
§. Interior Lumbermans’ Assn., Southern BC Woodworkers N N 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton........... Steelworkers C W/S 
7 Sudbury Builders’ Exchange, Sudbury..... Hodcarriers A A 
| Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto...... Carpenters N C 
| Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto...... Hodcarriers Cc C 
CitiveOne DOLOMUD : 1 OLOWC oo <A mucin the sgn neue Public Service Employees C Cc 
| Vancouver Dair‘es, Vancouver............ Teamsters C N 
Vancouver Builders, Vancouver........... Plumbers Ww/s W /S 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE AUGUST 15, 1958 
Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


July 1, 1958 to September 30, 1958 


Agreements Workers 

In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 84 426 300 
Bargaining carried over from June 55 320,500 
Terminating in period July 1-Sept. 30 29 105,800 


Settlements Achieved July 15-August 15 24,500 


Negotiations Continuing at August 15 363,700 
Bargaining in progress 104,950 
Conciliation in progress 85,350 
Post Conciliation 161,000 
Work Stoppage 10,000 
Arbitration 3,600 


38,100 


Union Membership, January 1, 1958 


Preliminary figures are now available for Canadian trade union member- 
ship as at January 1, 1958. These figures are shown below and are extracted 
from more detailed information at present being prepared for the Labour 
Organization Report 1958. 


CONGRESS AFFILIATION AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 
(As reported by International, National and Regional Unions) 


Number of Membership 
Branches 
Jan. 1, A eevee Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
Canadian Labour Congress............... 5,404 5,518 1,070,129 | 1,144,120 
APL-CIOSC LG. 4. @sadaie no eee tse 3,731 3,868 866,486 907,066 
CLC! On yee eet aes ok ote mates eee 1,673 1,650 203,643 237,054 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Dab OU teiscaat-iecitcaes te Rate mae tee 411 449 99,372 104,255 
American Federation of Labor— 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
On] Vac. eaitncdeneech wisthn coitieee oheke 17 59 1,184 18,432 
*Unaffiliated Railway Brotherhoods....... 257 124 33,594 9,608 
Other Unaffiliated International Unions... . 171 166 81,205 79,970 
Unaffiliated National, Regional and Local 
Organiza ionising tre iceiely <s'ais «cloresicte 498 537 100,701 97,615 


6,758 6,853 1,386,185 | 1,454,000 


*Since last year some formerly unaffiliated railway brotherhoods have become AFL-CIO- 
CLC affiliates. 
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. the week ending July 19 the number of 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic region 


‘ ° LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ATLAN 
increased seasonally during July. In re 


1958 


—-——— 1957 


EER lay LORI 


600,000 aE Labour Force 
--- 

As aw ~ S==e 
$50,000 ——_ t 


“—- 


528,000 ~s th ee 
: 


persons with jobs was estimated at 
533,000, about 14,000 more than in the 
previous month but 22,000 fewer than 
a year earlier. Agriculture accounted 
for much of the increase in employment 
during the month. Non-agricultural 
employment showed little over-all 
change, owing to opposing trends in 
some of the leading industries; increased Hope Sichetetion? hl 
hirings in construction were largely off- 47,000 —o Se a i 
set by layoffs in manufacturing, forestry} )..4)."7=== | ; 
and coal mining. 

Construction employment increased in 
all areas of the region during July, but 
was still lower than last year. Tem- 
porary layoffs and part time were prevalent in coal mining and manufactur- 
ing; approximately 6,000 coal miners in the Sydney area were reported to 
be affected by a 25-day staggered shutdown. Progressive layoffs were 
reported in certain parts of manufacturing, notably in steel plants. The 
pulp and paper industry showed some improvement as the mill at Hantsport 
reopened, but other paper mills in the region continued below capacity. 

Unemployment declined fairly sharply during the month in all parts of 
the region and resulted in the reclassification of 13 of the 21 areas; five 
moved from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and eight from 
the substantial surplus to the moderate surplus category. At August 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 15 (8); in balance, 5 (13). 


Persons 


With Jobs 
550,000 ee 
“ / i} 


525,000 a , 
7 ] = 
| > 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
construction industry showed considerable improvement during the month, 
after registering unusually small increases in employment earlier in the 
season. Further substantial gains in construction employment can be 
expected as work commences on some of the larger building projects which 
are currently in the planning stage. Total employment in the area was 
virtually the same as a year before. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Increased construction activity resulted in a fairly sharp drop in unemploy- 
ment. Logging employment declined as usual. Newsprint production held 
up fairly well, so that for the first seven months of 1958 it was only slightly 
lower than last year. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUG. 1, 1958 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Cornwall 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 

(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) 

per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR ee uate 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more in agriculture) 


Central Vancouver 
Island 
St. Stephen 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


MODERATE 
LABOUR 


—»>VANCOUVER-NEW 
WESTMINSTER 
Quebec-Levis 


—->ST. JOHN'S 


Brantford 
—»CORNER BROOK 

Farnham-Granby 

Ft. William- 

JOLIE Arthur 

LAC ST. JEAN 

MONCTON 

NEW GLASGOW 

Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 
—»PETERBOROUGH 

Saint John 

Sarnia 
—>SHAWINIGAN FALLS 


Sherbrooke 


ae? 
—>- yaney 
— TROIS RIVIERES 


Victoria 


ST. GEORGES 


—»BATHURST 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bridgewater 

—»>CAMPBELLTON 
Chilliwack 

—»)>DAWSON CREEK 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 


Pembroke 
—>PRINCE GEORGE 
—}>QUEBEC 

NORTH SHORE 
—-»>RIMOUSKI 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 

St. Jean 

Sorel 

Summerside 

Valleyfield 
—>VICTORIAVILLE 

Woodstock, N.B. 
—>YARMOUTH 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Calgary 
—)>EDMONTON 
Ottawa- 
Hull 
TORONTO 
WINNIPEG 


GUELPH 
HALIFAX 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
_»TiMM INS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 


Brandon 
—»>CHARLOTTETOWN 

Lethbridge 

Moose Jaw 

North Battleford 
—»>PRINCE-ALBERT 

Red Deer 


Regina 
—)RIVIERE DU LOUP 


Saskatoon 


Bracebridge 
BRAMPTON 
CRANBROOK 
—»>DAUPHIN 
Drumheller 


Goderich 
GRAND FALLS 
KENTVILLE 
LACHUTE-STE. 

THERESE 
Listowel 


Medicine Hat 


ST. THOMAS 
SIMCOE 
Stratford 

Swift Current 
TRAIL-NELSON 
TRURO 
Walkerton 


5 WOODSTOCK 
INGERSOLL 


RAIR 
PRINCE RUPERT 
=s HYACINTHE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


—-»>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover April issue. 
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Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Seasonal 
employment expansion occurred in agriculture, fishing, construction, trade 
and services. Industrial employment was considerably lower than last year 
with decreases in virtually all industries. The most noticeable curtailment 
was in transportation, reflecting unusual slackness on the Halifax waterfront. 
Construction employment also showed a marked year-to-year decline, though 
prospects in this industry were fairly bright. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Progressive layoffs in some of the larger steel plants resulted in manufactur- 
ing employment falling below last year’s level. Coal mines in the area con- 
tinued operating on short time. Agriculture and construction were almost 
entirely responsible for the drop in unemployment during the month. 
Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Urban 
unemployment declined in accordance with the usual seasonal pattern. There 
was little pickup in activity in the outlying districts, however, owing to a 
lack of woods employment and a poor run of herring and mackerel. 
Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Kentville and Truro (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 

Yarmouth, Bathurst, Campbellton and Newcastle (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT registered a_ strong 
seasonal rise during July in the Quebec <r. i 
region, increasing by some 39,000 over |= at MARR cE 
the month to an estimated 1,663,000 at | 
July 19. This figure was about 8,000 
higher than a year ago. There was a 
further narrowing of the year-to-year | Persons 
gap in unemployment, though it still -" 
remained very high. The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work 
formed some 6.1 per cent of the labour i fiochetaeineclt 
force, compared to 3.2 per cent a year | 
ago. The level of registrations for work 
at NES offices, though falling sharply 
during the month, remained signifi- 
cantly higher than a year ago. : 

Farm employment wholly accounted for the year-to-year advance in 
total employment. Inclement weather retarded operations in some parts 
of the region by as much as two weeks. Nevertheless, the hay, fruit and 
vegetable harvest resulted in a rise in farm employment that was considerably 
sharper than in any similar period of the past three years. 

The employment increase in non-farm industries, with the exception 
of construction and the service industries, was only moderate during the 
month. Forestry employment began declining a week earlier than last year 
and by the middle of the month there were some 20 per cent fewer men 
at work in the woods than a year ago. Employment in construction rose, 
with some shortages of skilled tradesmen developing. Residential building 
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continued strong; however, the value of contracts awarded for industrial 
construction during June was well below last year’s figure. In manufacturing, 
extended holidays prevailed at many plants. Employment continued higher 
than last year in most plants manufacturing food and beverages; it rose 
seasonally in wood, paper and iron and steel products but remained lower 
than last year in these industries. The textile industry showed some signs 
of recovery; and the outlook in many mills was somewhat brighter than in 
the early part of the year. 


Twelve of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month. At August 1, the areas were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 
20 (14); in balance, 3 (10). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment was still 
moderately lower than last year. Weakness was centred in manufacturing— 
many plants were closed for extended holiday periods; employment in the 
services, in transportation and trade was at least on a level with a year 
ago. Some signs of improvement appeared in the condition of the textile 
and clothing industry. With activity brisk in residential construction, plants 
manufacturing furniture, doors and sashes, roofing paper, structural steel and 
building materials were active. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment was at 
last year’s level in the area, strength in the service industries and construction 
offsetting weaknesses in manufacturing. Short time and extended holidays 
prevailed at textile mills and in clothing factories. Employment rose during 
the month at saw and planing mills; however, paper mills continued working 
short time. Housebuilding continued to provide the main stimulus to the 
construction industry. Activity was brisk in the Levis shipyards. 


Lac St. Jean, Joliette, Shawinigan Falls and Trois Riviéres (major indus- 
trial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. River driving and pulpwood 
cutting operations were in progress, though at a curtailed rate compared 
to last year. Construction activity rose during the month, and was particularly 
strong in the residential sector. 


Riviére du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 


Thetford Mines-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified 
from Group 1 to Group 2. Employment was considerably higher than last 
year at the peat bogs in Riviére du Loup. At Thetford Mines, three new 
asbestos plants were beginning to hire workers. 


Gaspé, Rimouski, Quebec North Shore and Victoriaville (minor). Reclas- 
sified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Lachute-Ste. Thérése, St. Hyacinthe (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario continued to increase during the month. The 
number of persons with jobs at July 19 was estimated to be 2,161,000, an 
increase of 38,000 from the previous month, but a decline of 25,000 from the 
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previous year. Agricultural employment accounted for about 70 per cent 
of the month-to-month increase’ and for 80 per cent of the year-to-year 
decline in total employment. Unemployment decreased slightly during the 
month, but remained much higher than a year ago. 

Activity in the non-agricultural industries continued to increase during 
the first half of the month, with construction remaining the principal force 
behind this increase. The seasonally adjusted number of housing units started 
in urban centres in July, though lower than a month earlier, remained much 
higher than a year ago. Public and commercial building was increasingly 
active, particularly in larger cities. The volume of construction boosted 
production and employment in sawmills and in wood products industries, 
and accounted for increased output of fabricated and structural steel and 
of heavy construction machinery. Activity rose in seasonal industries, par- 
ticularly in canning and food processing and secondary textiles. As a result, 
total manufacturing employment rose slightly, in spite of the continuing 
low employment level in the motor ; 
vehicle industry. 

The tempo of activity slowed down 
in the second half of the month. Besides } 
extending the holiday period in many f,,,, Mar soituaaiione 
cases by another week, practically all  f2150,00- et —_—___— 
employers followed the 1957 pattern in } 
closing down their plants entirely rather cl 


than employing replacements or stagger- 200, Fi With Jobs 
|, 150, ~ = 


ing production as they did in 1956. How- 
ever, as local reports indicate, full 
resumption of work and, in many cases, 
new hirings were expected at the begin- 
ning of August. This does not apply to 
the motor vehicle industry, which began 
closing plants earlier than last year and 
was not expected to resume operations 
until some time in September. As a <<: ¢ 
result of early shutdowns, motor vehicle production in July dropped by 
about 25 per cent from June and from a year earlier; total output during 
the first seven months of this year was 19 per cent lower than in the same 
period a year before. Steel production also declined from close to 80 per 
cent of capacity at the beginning of the month to 69 per cent at the month’s end. 
Nine of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
all but one from the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At August 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 2 (1); im moderate surplus, 14 (5); in balance, 18 (28). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas—Classification remained unchanged: Hamilton (Group 
2). Employment increased in most industries in spite of the intervening 
holidays; there was a substantial narrowing of the year-to-year employment 
gap. The largest increase occurred in construction. The iron and _ steel 
industry showed no change. The agricultural implements industry shut 
down for the summer. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). Employment increased 
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sharply during the month to exceed last year’s level. The increased labour 
demand came mainly from the construction industry and from agriculture. 
The demand for farm help was met by workers from Western Canada and 
the Maritimes. Sawmills were operating at full capacity. Pulp production 
continued at a reduced level. Windsor (Group 1). The substantial labour 
surplus situation continued. The closing down of motor vehicle plants for 
extended vacation periods will temporarily add several thousand workers 
to the labour surplus. Housing starts in June dropped sharply from May, 
and were fewer than a year ago.—Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: 
Toronto. The employment situation showed a noticeable improvement over 
June, when total industrial employment was slightly below a year earlier. 
The construction industry accounted for most of the increase in employment. 
In manufacturing, increased production and new hirings were reported, par- 
ticularly in the seasonal industries. The primary steel industry showed no 
improvement, but production of fabricated iron and steel and sheet metal 
increased. 


Guelph, Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial) were reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


Peterborough (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Brampton, North Bay, St. Thomas, Simcoe and Woodstock-Ingersoll 
(minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS = pale peat EMPLOYMENT continued to rise in the 
Artis i. | Prairie region during the month. The 
sconsmssimuemeaeeeenee number of persons with jobs at July 19 
was estimated at 1,084,000, an increase 
of some 39,000 from the month earlier 
See. | and some 31,000 more than a year ago. 
| Increased farm activity was almost en- 
healed Persone tirely responsible for the gain in employ- 
. 1,050,000 og ment during the month. Unemployment 
peat o | declined moderately and in July was 
Biag ou relatively lower than in other regions; it 
q PBs was, however, much higher than last 
i 700,000 tena 3 Ms 
Tiga ; Non-farm employment, rising only 
slightly in July, was 6.4 per cent higher 
TFwasws sa 8 0nb | than last year. This contrasts markedly 
a J with year-to-year declines in other 
regions. Construction of all types showed 
further gains, with residential construction particularly active; in July the 
number of housing starts was 45 per cent higher than July 1957. Little 
change took place in manufacturing employment. While employment increased 
in plants connected with the construction industry, weaknesses continued to 
characterize the iron and steel and transportation industries. 
Employment in trade, finance and service industries was the main support 
to total industrial employment in the first half of the year. Employment in 
these groups was, on the average, from 2 to 6 per cent higher than in the 
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corresponding period of 1957. Construction registered a vigorous recovery; 
at the beginning of the year employment in this industry was more than 
8 per cent lower than a year before but was 5.5 per cent higher in June. 
On the other hand, manufacturing and transportation employment were 
respectively 3 and 5 per cent lower during the first six months of this year 
than last year. 

Seven of the 20 labour market areas were reclassified during the month, 
six from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and one from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus category. At August 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 
2 (0); in balance, 18 (18); in shortage, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Total industrial employment 
was slightly lower in June than a year ago, but rose during the month owing 
to seasonal increases in construction and manufacturing. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Total 
industrial employment at the beginning of June was slightly higher than last 
year. Unemployment was also considerably greater, owing to a continued 
influx of workers from other parts of the country. Construction was the 
most active industry in July; the number of housing units started during 
the first half of the year was almost three times as high as in the same period 
last year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Total 
industrial employment was about 1 per cent lower in June than in the same 
month a year ago. In July, employment rose as construction activity increased. 
Manufacturing employment registered seasonal gains, but remained at a lower 
level than last year. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. At 
the beginning of June total industrial employment was a little more than 
1 per cent lower than last year. In July, construction activity increased 
moderately; forestry employment, however, remained almost 20 per cent 
lower than a year earlier. 


Prince Albert, Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


Dauphin, Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. 


Dawson Creek (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT, though hampered by strikes and forest fires, rose by 10,000 
during July. This increase, slightly less than the July average of previous 
years, brought the employment total to 493,000, some 7,000 less than a year 
earlier. Unemployment, though slightly lower than in June, was still much 
higher than a year earlier. 

Drought and the accompanying fire hazard caused the complete shutdown 
of logging operations in July, with the resulting layoff of most of the 10,000 
loggers in the region. Some 3,000 of these were engaged in fighting fires in 
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various areas. Demand for lumber con- 
tinued to strengthen during July and 
producers in most areas had a sufficient 
(though by no means a large) supply of 
sawlogs on hand to support an increasing 
production rate. Shipments of lumber 
in the first five months were 7 per cent 
higher this year than last. There were 
notable gains in the amounts shipped to 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Pulp and paper mills, however, 
were all operating under capacity levels 
and one plant (at Woodfibre, B.C.) was 
still shut down owing to poor market 
conditions. Plywood production was also 
lower than last year. 

There were no significant changes 
in the mining industry. Employment 
in June was down 17 per cent from last year, and surpluses of skilled and 
unskilled workers were reported in all mining areas. Production and employ- 
ment were stable at Kitimat and Trail, the two main smelting centres. 
Shipbuilding and the manufacture of iron and steel products were well below 
last year’s level. 

The unsettled labour dispute involving plumbers and pipefitters accounted 
for most of the 33 per cent year-to-year decline in construction employment. 
The number of new houses started in July was much higher than last year, 
offsetting a drop in other types of construction. 

Four of the 10 labour market areas were reclassified to the balanced 
category during the month, but the two largest areas, Vancouver-New West- 
minster and Victoria, were still in the moderate surplus category. The classifica- 
tion at August 1 was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 5 (2); in balance, 4 (8). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. The dispute affecting some plumbers and pipefitters was still 
unsettled at the beginning of its fourth month, and was holding up work on 
projects valued at about $50 million. In saw and planing mills, employment 
was close to last year’s level, but in all other industries it was considerably 
lower. Registrations at NES offices declined by 19 per cent during July, but 
were more than 50 per cent higher than a year ago. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. In June, employment in 
the area was down 5 per cent from a year earlier and there appeared to be 
little over-all change in July. Employment in hotels, restaurants and other 
service establishments was given a boost by the restoration of steamship service 
through federal and provincial government action. 


Minor Areas—Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: Cranbrook, Okanagan 
Valley, Trail-Nelson and Prince Rupert.—Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2: Prince George——Remained in Group 1: Central Vancouver Island. 
Labour continued in surplus owing to the closing of logging camps. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Federal Vacation Act 
Comes into Force Oct. I 


The federal Annual Vacations Act enacted 
by Parliament last January has been pro- 
claimed to come into force on October 1 
this year. 

The Act, which affects some 500,000 
employees in industries under federal 
jurisdiction, provides for a one-week vaca- 
tion with pay after one year of service and 
two weeks after two years of service. 

For the information of employers and 
unions affected, the Minister of Labour has 
sent them a copy of the Act and an explan- 
atory memorandum of the principal pro- 
visions of the legislation. 


Regulations Being Prepared 


Regulations to govern procedures under 
the Act are in course of preparation and, 
when approved, will be published in the 
Canada Gazette, the Minister’s letter 
announced. 

The memorandum listed the industries 
coming under federal jurisdiction as: those 
whose operations are interprovincial or 
international in nature; those that relate 
to inland and maritime shipping, and certain 
industries that have been declared to be 
“for the general advantage of Canada”, 


Particular industries are, for example: 
railways; ship, ferry, bus, trucking, tele- 
graph, and telephone service; longshoring; 
air transport and aerodromes; radio and 
television broadcasting stations; banks; 
flour and feed mills; grain elevators; 
certain mines; and certain federal crown 
companies. 


Employers in these industries are required 
by the Act to grant vacations with pay of 
the lengths stated to employees who have 
completed a year of service within, or 
partly within, the two-year period preceding 
October 1, 1958. The Act is thus retro- 
active in the case of employees whose 
qualifying year of service began before that 
date, and who are still in service with the 
same employer. The Act, of course, also 
covers employees whose service begins at 
any time after October 1, 1958. 

An exception to the above application of 
the Act is that when employees are subject 
to a collective agreement entered into 
before October 1, 1958 which provides for 


vacations with pay conditions that do not 
meet the standards provided in the Act, 
such conditions will continue to apply for 
the duration of the term of the agreement 
only. However, if an agreement entered 
into before October 1, 1958 makes no pro- 
vision for vacations with pay the Act 
applies immediately it comes into force. 

For the purpose of the Act, completed 
years of service are measured from the 
date on which an employee starts or started 
his employment, and from each anniversary 
day of such date. The initial and anniver- 
sary dates also determine the period within 
which the vacation must be given, i.e., not 
later than 10 months after the completion of 
a year of employment. 

The rate at which pay for the vacation 
is computed is 4 per cent of gross wages, 
salary, or remuneration, including the vaca- 
tion pay itself, received during the qualify- 
ing year for employees entitled to two 
weeks vacation; and 2 per cent for those 
entitled to one week of vacation. 

An employee who would normally be 
entitled to two weeks vacation whose 
employment is terminated before he has 
completed a given qualifying year is to 
receive pay at the 4-per-cent rate for the 
portion of the year completed. 

An employee with less than one year but 
more than 30 days of service whose employ- 
ment is terminated for any reason is 
entitled to pay at the 2-per-cent rate for 
his period of service. Employment that 
is terminated within 80 days does not carry 
entitlement to vacation pay. 


Study Manpower Effects 
Of Electronic Installation 


A case study of the manpower effects of 
the installation of an electronic data proces- 
sing machine in a large insurance company 
will be undertaken shortly by the Econo- 
mics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Since similar installations will likely be 
made in other large offices, the value of this 
particular study will be in getting advance 
information on the impact of electronic 
computers on office occupations. 

The proposed study was made known at 
the recent meeting of the Committee on 
Technological Change (L.G., July p.710). 
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Appoint Administrator of 
Strike-bound CPR Ships 


Robert Knowlton Smith, QC, LL.D., 
former Chairman of the National Harbours 
Board, was appointed July 25 as adminis- 
trator of the British Columbia Coastal 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. The appointment was 
made under the provisions of the British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act. 

Mr. Smith was charged with the restora- 
tion and maintenance of the CPR steamship 
services which had been suspended since 
the middle of May by a strike by the 
Seafarers’ International Union. He will 
remain in charge until the differences 
between the Company and the Union are 
settled. 

The Act, passed July 24, requires the 
return to work of all employees on strike 
and the withdrawal of all strike notices and 
directions for strike action authorized by 
unions representing employees on the 
coastal ships. 

The Act requires the Company and the 
unions to resume negotiations with a view 
to settlement of their differences. In the 
event that further negotiations are unsuc- 
cessful in bringing about agreement, the 
Governor-in-Council has been granted 
authority by the Act to establish procedures 
for effecting a settlement. 

Under the Act the terms of each existing 
collective agreement will continue to apply 
to Company and workers until settlement 
is reached, but are provisionally amended 
by the Act to increase immediately by 8 
per cent each rate of wages established by 
the agreement. 


_ Social Consequences of 
Automation Analysed 


“In one sense the co-called problem of 
automation is merely the problem of an 
increased rate of technological change,” 
says J. R. Gass, industrial research specialist 
of London, writing in a new International 
Social Science Bulletin, Social Consequences 
of Automation*. 

But, he continues, in addition to the 
ordinary effects that are common to all forms 
of displacement of labour by capital equip- 
ment, “the pattern of human organization 
that matches the technical features of auto- 
matic production may raise issues peculiar 
to automatic processes”. 

These issues are “a second and more or 
less independent set of social effects, such 
as those on skills, satisfactions and organiza- 


*International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 
1, 1958, a UNESCO publication. 
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tional forms that are peculiar to a particular 
form of production technology,” the writer 
says. 

Contributors to the bulletin include: 
Pierre Naville, of the National Scientific 
Research Centre of Paris, who analyses the 
effects of automation on the kind of work 
required of workers, foremen and tech- 
nicians of all kinds; Paul Einzig, London 
economist, who deals with the influence of 
automation on industrial relations; J. D. 
Diebold, of John Diebold and Associates, of 
New York, who studies the problems that 
automation imposes on management; K. 
Klimenko, of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, and M. Rakovski, Deputy of 
the Automation Tools and Equipment 
Industry of the USSR, who discuss problems 
involved in automation in a socialist 
economy; and A. D. Booth, of the Univer- 
sity of London, who analyses the principle 
of the operation of translating machines 
and discusses their possibilities. 


International Aspect 


In a second part, David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the ILO, reviews the 
international aspect of the problems of 
automation; while J. R. Gass analyses 
certain social effects of automation. The 
bulletin also reproduces a report on the 
work of a study group of the Carnegie 
Foundation that examined the basic prin- 
ciples of automation. 


U.K. Body Suggests Ways 
To Deal with Automation 


The progress of automation in the United 
Kingdom and some of the problems arising 
from it were discussed at a recent meeting 
of the National Joint Advisory Council, a 
body through which the U.K. Minister of 
Labour and National Service consults repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees. 

After a review of the action being taken 
to deal with the problems arising from 
automation, the meeting declared that 
automation was not likely to cause serious 
unemployment if it was not introduced too 
rapidly, if firms kept redundancies to a 
minimum, and if a state of full employ- 
ment was maintained; that the transition to 
automation would be eased if the trade 
unions were consulted in advance of each 
step; that changes in operative skills will 
also be made more smoothly if they are 
carefully planned, if provision is made for 
training on the job, and if the workers 
are kept informed of developments; and 
that the most important brake on progress 
will be the shortage of technicians and 
managers. 


Productivity Index Could 
Assist in Negotiations 


Although admitting that an index of 
productivity could not be used as the sole 
criterion in determining wage changes 
through collective bargaining, such an 
index, together with the existing consumer 
price index, could be used as a valuable 
guide in negotiations. 

This is the leading suggestion made by 
James C. Cameron, Professor of Industrial 
Relations, and F. J. L. Young, Lecturer in 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s University, in 
a recently published bulletin, Productivity 
and Wages*. 

“The lack of a reliable index of produc- 
tivity seems to be a dangerous deficiency in 
the economic armoury of a modern indus- 
trial nation,” say the authors. But, they 
admit, productivity is “an elusive concept” 
that defies accurate measurement. 


Difficulties Involved 


A large part of the booklet is occupied 
with a discussion of the difficulties involved 
in defining and measuring productivity. It 
is pointed out, however, that in some 
respects the task of calculating productivity 
is considerably less complicated when it 
relates to the productivity of the whole 
industry of a country than when industries 
are dealt with individually. 

“With the resources at their command, 
the statisticians of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics should be able to construct and 
maintain the desired index in a far more 
accurate and up-to-date manner than any 
private group of researchers. Such calcu- 
lations have been made in the United 
States. In Britain there is a realization of 
the need for the same type of measure- 
ments,” the bulletin says. 

While arguing for the usefulness of an 
index of productivity, the authors reject the 
idea of attempting to establish a rigid 
relationship between wages and produc- 
tivity. They also reject the theory that 
consumer demand and employment should 
be stimulated, during a recession, through 
higher wages; this theory, they say, is 
based on a misinterpretation of Keynesian 
theory. 

Regarding their suggestion that an index 
of productivity, if available and if used with 
intelligence and sincerity, could be of value 
in the negotiation of wage changes, the 
writers say: 

“Undoubtedly there will be those who 
scoff at the writers’ approach. It is incum- 
bent on these individuals to provide an 


*Bulletin No. 16 of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


alternative solution... Those who object to 
the writers’ approach on the ground that it 
curtails their freedom of action need to 
examine the valadity of their position. More 
than that, this latter group, in both manage- 
ment and labour, should give further con- 
sideration to the ultimate effect of continued 
inflation. 

“Powerful groups may now be able to 
maintain or improve their real income 
despite the eroding influence of higher 
money wages not offset by commensurate 
improvements in productivity. The eventual 
result of these advances in real income ‘sub- 
sidized through inflation’ by the less well 
organized sections of the community could 
well be demands for the regulation of the 
powerful. This could spell the death knell 
of wage settlements now reached through 
collective bargaining. It could result in a 
system of compulsory arbitration similar to 
that practised in Australia. If that occur- 
red, both parties at the bargaining table 
would lose much of the freedom of action 
that they now cherish.” 

The authors think it questionable 
whether that situation will arise, pointing 
out that the current interest in productivity 
is in itself a good sign, revealing a “growing, 
albeit non too clear, awareness that a 
problem exists... Forward thinking men on 
both sides of the bargaining table recognize 
the need for a new approach to the relation- 
ship of wages to productivity.” 


Pay Boosts in New York 
Average 11 Cents in 1957 


An average of 11 cents an hour provided 
by 1,341 collective agreements, affecting 
955,000 workers, reached in New York State 
in 1957 compares with an average increase 
of 10.4 cents in 1956, the state’s Depart- 
ment of Labor reports. In each of the two 
years the 3 per cent of the agreements that 
gave no increase were included in reckoning 
the averages (medians) given above. 


Long-Term Agreements 


Two thirds of the agreements signed or 
reopened in the two years were for periods 
of more than one year, compared with 60 
per cent in 1955. About 42 per cent of the 
longer-term agreements reached in 1957 
provided for both immediate and deferred 
increases. In 1956 the corresponding per- 
centage was 37. About two thirds of the 
contracts reached in 1957 contained changes 
in fringe benefits. 

For the sake of comparison the Depart- 
ment showed that during 1956 the United 
States consumer price index rose from 114.6 
to 117.7, while in 1957 it rose from 118.2 to 
121.1. 
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 Canadan UAW Produces 
Plan for Full Employment 


A huge program of public works and the 
calling of a conference, in which industry, 
labour, agriculture, consumers and govern- 
ment would be represented, to “draft a 
practical worksheet for full employment and 
full production” is urged in a “program for 
full employment” prepared by a council of 
Canadian members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers. 

A greatly expanded international program 
of economic aid and trade is also advocated. 

The program has been published in a 
booklet entitled “The Aim—Prosperity For 
Ale. 

“Sufficient buying power, in the hands 
of those who will spend it, is and always 
has been the key to Canadian prosperity,” 
the union believes. 

The first item on the list of public works 
advocated by the UAW is the stepping-up 
of “the tempo of housing construction by 
many thousands of additional new homes 
each year until every family is adequately 
housed.” 

Secondly, federal aid is urged to help the 
provinces and the local authorities to launch 
a program of school construction, to increase 
teachers’ salaries, to develop health services 
for children of school age, to provide hot 
meals for school children, and to provide 
funds to enable qualified students who 
would otherwise be unable to do so to go 
to university. 

Thirdly, it is proposed that the hospital 
insurance plan be expedited, and “followed 
by enactment of the complete national 
health insurance program that has been so 
long promised and so long delayed. The 
program should provide complete hospital, 
medical, dental, optical and other health 
care for every man, woman and child in 
Canada regardless of income.” 

We also need to build thousands of new 
hospitals and health centres, the union says. 

The booklet also urges a program of 
highway construction, construction of park- 
ing facilities, and expansion of dock works 
in the ports on the Great Lakes. 

Other measures advocated include further 
legislation against discrimination in hiring 
labour based on the grounds of race or 
colour, “the establishment of a federal farm 
program that will provide full equity to 
working farmers,” increased unemployment 
insurance benefits and increased pensions 
for the old and disabled, lower income taxes 
and higher taxes on corporations and 
wealthy families, and “a planned immigra- 
tion policy...co-ordinated with a planned 
program for full employment”. 
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Merked Rise in Wages in 
Manufacturing sinee 1945 


Since 1945, the percentage rise in hourly 
and weekly wages in manufacturing in 
Canada has been particularly marked, and 
notably so in the production of non-durable 
goods, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports in a Review of Man-Hours and 
Hourly Earnings, 1946-1967. 

Above-average expansion in recent years 
in employment in the relatively highly-paid 
components of the division, such as oil 
refining, pulp and paper and printing and 
publishing, with a levelling in several of the 
relatively low-pay industries and successive 
wage increases were important factors in 
narrowing the percentage differences between 
earnings in plants producing durable and 
non-durable manufactured goods. 

Large increases in employment in the 13 
years were also reported by several indus- 
tries within the durable goods group, 
notably by the non-ferrous metal products 
and electrical apparatus industries; but the 
earnings in them were closer to the divi- 
sional average, so that the higher employ- 
ment has had less effect on the gain in the 
group as a whole. 

Within the non-durable goods division, 
hourly earnings in major groups have risen 
since 1945 by proportions varying from 98 
per cent in clothing to 194 per cent in 
tobacco processing. 

In the durable goods division, the range 
has been from 109 per cent in transportation 
equipment to 148 per cent in non-ferrous 
metal products. Because of reduced hours, 
the percentage gains in average weekly 
wages has been somewhat less. 

Average hours of work have fallen since 
1945 in all main industries except construc- 
tion, which in that year had been adversely 
affected by wartime shortages of labour and 
materials. In addition, this industry has 
enjoyed a particularly marked expansion in 
recent years, accompanied by much over- 
time work on many important projects. 

Hourly earnings of factory workers in 
the larger metropolitan areas have shown 
gains ranging from 104 per cent in Windsor 
and 106 per cent in both Quebec and Win- 
nipeg, to 142 per cent in London and 157 
per cent in Hamilton. 

Reductions in the average work week 
between 1945 and 1957 have varied from 
1.7 hours in Toronto and Edmonton to 39 
hours in Montreal and 5.9 hours in Quebec. 


In June 1958 the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, Department of 


Labour, received 1,485 accident claims, 120 


more than in June last year. 
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Favours Unionization of 
White-Collar Workers 


Although white-collar workers have so far 
remained largely outside the union move- 
ment, it is desirable that this rapidly 
growing class should organize in order to 
participate, along with the manual workers, 
in the evolution of our society. 

This proposition is advanced in the 
recently published report of a study on 
“the growth and structure of the white- 
collar class” prepared by Jacques Henripin, 
demographer and professor in the Faculty 
of Social Science at the University of 
Montreal. Mr. Henripin undertook the 
study in co-operation with a team of 
research workers from the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Among the causes that have kept white- 
collar workers from joining unions the study 
mentions two: 

1. The isolation of certain categories of 
white-collar workers in small groups—often 
the case with employees in offices—makes 
it hard for them to achieve unity and a 
sense of power. 

2. White-collar workers are often closer 
to the employers than manual workers, 
physically and psychologically, which gives 
them the hope that eventually they will 
take their place in the ranks of manage- 
ment; or the belief—right or wrong—that 
they are already part of it, which makes 
them less independent than other workers 
in their attitude towards employers. 

The study defines white-collar workers as 
“salaried employees who work neither on 
the material transformation of products nor 
on their transport”. These include the 
liberal ocupations—i.e., nurses, teachers, 
professors, librarians, writers, editors and 
journalists—office workers, insurance agents, 
brokers, employees in business and com- 
munications services. Administrators, man- 
agers and highly-skilled technicians are 
excluded. 

The increasingly large number of women 
among the white-collar workers is another 
obstacle to getting these workers to join 
unions, the repart points out. Women make 
up about 47 per cent of the white-collar 
workers in Canada, the report says. (In 
1891 there was not one woman among five 
white-collar workers, but by 1951 there 
was one in two.) 

Many of the women are young and un- 
married, and they are not interested in 
unionism because they do not expect to 
remain for long in the labour force, their 
expectations being set rather on marriage. 

The study suggests that it is imperative 
for the union movement to impress on 


these future wives the importance of unions 
to the life and home they are setting out 
to establish. 

The growth of white-collar workers has 
been phenomenal, the report says, and it 
agrees with the Gordon Commission that 
this growth will continue. In 1891, there 
were 131,300 white-collar workers in Can- 
ada; in 1951 there were 1,177,800. During 
the 60-year period Canada’s active popu- 
lation increased 3.2 times, while the white- 
collar workers increased nine times. 

During the same period the factors by 
which some of the other main groups of 
workers increased were as follows: agri- 
culture, 1.1; factory workers, 4.1; construc- 
tion workers, 3.7; transport workers, 8; 
personal services, 3.5; manual workers, 2.8. 

In 1891 white-collar workers comprised 8 
per cent of Canada’s active population, and 
in 1951 they amounted to 21 per cent. 

The report attributes this growth to three 
factors: “the increase in the productivity 
of machines, development of business and 
the need for co-ordination.” 

The study shows that the more highly 
developed and industralized an area is, the 
larger the proportion of white-collar workers. 
For example, in Montreal 30 per cent, and 
in Toronto 35 per cent of the salaried 
workers are white-collar workers, compared 
with 27 per cent for the whole of Canada. 


CLC, Office Employees 
Sign New Agreement 

The Canadian Labour Congress and the 
union representing its office employees have 
signed a new collective agreement, effective 
until November 30, 1959, that provides for 
wage increases and for a_ 100-per-cent 
employer contribution to hospital and 
medical insurance plans. 

Minimum rates were increased $20 to $30 
monthly for all job classifications; maxi- 
mum rates, $15. 

The agreement covers employees in the 
CLC’s head office at Ottawa and regional 
offices in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Regina and Moncton. The 35 employees 
are represented by Local 225, Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union. 


Labour Income Rises 

Wages, salaries and supplementary forms 
of labour income received by Canadians in 
April were estimated at $1,261,000,000, an 
increase of $28 million (2.3 per cent) over 
the previous month and $43 million (3.5 
per cent) over April 1957. 

For the January-April period the total 
was $14,957,000,000; a year earlier it was 
$14,825,000,000. 
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Agreement Establishes 
Employee Training Plan 


An off-the-job training plan, designed to 
assure qualified employees job openings as 
they occur, is included in a new contract 
between the Fisher Flouring Mills Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., and the American 
Federation of Grain Millers. 

Under the program the company first 
identifies the jobs requiring off-the-job 
training and establishes a line of succession 
for such jobs in each department; makes an 
inventory of employee skills and experience; 
and determines where additional training 
is needed. 

Training opportunities are then posted, 
and selections for training are made on the 
basis of seniority. Management develops 
and provides courses that employees take 
on their own time, up to a maximum of 
three sessions or six hours a week. A joint 
educational committee settles any differences 
arising in the program’s administration. 


B.C. Announces New Plen 
For Vocational Training 


Vocational courses, open to all residents 
of British Columbia and designed to pre- 
pare young men and women for employ- 
ment in skilled trades and occupations, are 
being offered by the Technical Branch of 
the provincial Department of Education and 
the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Branch of the B.C. Department of 
Labour. 

Training is given for various types of 
employment in the following trades and 
occupations: building trades, mechanical 
trades, electrical and electronic occupations, 
distributive and business occupations, 
service occupations, and occupations based 


on those industries that develop the 
country’s natural resources. 
The Departments of Education and 


Labour, aiming to do all that is possible to 
equalize the opportunities for all the 
citizens of the province, intend to see that 
the most worthy students, regardless of the 
community in which they live, are provided 
with an opportunity to take part in any one 
of the programs offered in the established 
centres. 

Training is offered to the following groups: 

Students who have or will have com- 
pleted their high school education and wish 
to take short intensive courses in the 
skilled trades ; 

Students who have left the regular public 
and high school educational system prior 
to graduation and wish to get specialized 
vocational training; 
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Those who desire further training for 
upgrading in their own particular occupa- 
tions ; 

Those who due to disability or desire for 
change from their present occupations wish 
to rehabilitate themselves in some new line 
of work; 

New Canadians who need to familiarize 
themselves with local job customs, con- 
ditions, methods and requirements before 
seeking employment. 

It is not the intent of the Departments 
offering these courses to attract students 
away from regular high school programs. 

Under certain circumstances financial 
assistance can be provided under the 
federal-provincial agreements for applicants 
for pre-employment training when the need 
for such assistance can be proved. 


France Studying Placing 
Of Young Workers 


Two studies on problems related to young 
workers in France are being conducted by 
the Young People’s Employment and Work- 
ing Conditions Study and Research Centre, 
set up under the French Department of 
Labour and Social Welfare in 1955. 

The projects, a study of work places, and 
an inquiry into the placing of young people 
and checking on the results obtained, are 
being conducted side by side. Investiga- 
tions are made on the spot by teams con- 
sisting of a physician, vocational guidance 
counsellor, female social worker and a 
labour inspector or supervisor. 

Study of Work Places 

The placing of an adult is a relatively 
simple operation, since, provided the labour 
market situation is favourable, it requires 
only the bringing of a worker with the 
necessary qualifications into contact with a 
particular job. Placing a young man under 
18 years of age, however, calls for special 
precautions, particularly if it is his first job. 

It should be made sure that the trade 
which the young person intends to take up 
is suited to his physical and intellectual 
capacity, and that it offers chances of 
success, not only in the immediate but in 
the more remote future. Thus the studies 
undertaken by the Centre deal with jobs or 
positions held or likely to be held more 
especially by young people. 

Summaries of the studies are given out 
in employment and vocational guidance 
centres, schools and families. 

Inquiry into Placing of Young People 

Young people looking for employment in 
France come under the labour services. In 
some centres their employment is assured 
by specialized sections for juvenile labour. 


The placing of young applicants for 
employment, 14 to 18 years of age, depends 
on the advice of the vocational guidance 
counsellors and the labour physicians. At a 
joint meeting, agents vocational guidance 
counsellors, physician and social worker try 
to find the job, among those available, 
which seems to be best suited to the real 
capacity and the wishes of the young person 
concerned. 

The Centre thought it advisable to ascer- 
tain the scientific value of the methods used 
by the specialized sections by keeping an 
eye on the placements made and by deter- 
mining whether the participation of labour 
physicians and vocational guidance coun- 
sellors really does favour the stability of the 
young person in his job and his adaption 
to the position which he has been advised 
to accept. 

For this task, the Centre has at its dis- 
posal some 50,000 complete files (medical, 
psychotechnical, social) on young people 
who came to look for employment during 
the last five years. 

All the information in these files is coded 
and collected on index cards. A study of 
these cards makes it possible to gain a 
better idea of the characteristics of juvenile 
labour looking for work. It is completed 
by investigations of a sample of 500 young 
people placed by the services, by inter- 
views with the young people concerned, 
their families and their employers. 

The Research Centre is also inquiring 
into and making known the effects of 
distance between home and job on the state 
of health of young people. 


Enough Building Workers 
To Meet All Demands 

A surplus of construction workers existed 
in most areas of Canada at the beginning 
of last month despite the summer activity 
in the industry, it was stated in the monthly 
employment summaries by regional offices 
of the National Employment Service of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The surplus on the West Coast was 
partly the result of the plumbers’ strike, 
which was delaying work on a number of 
projects. 

Skilled sewing machine operators, exper- 
ienced stenographers and nurses, on the 
other hand, were in short supply in many 
centres. 

Glove manufacturers at Winnipeg, tent 
makers and upholsterers at Calgary, and 
foundation garment firms at Montreal and 
Quebec were seeking skilled sewing machine 
operators. 

Approximately 260 vacancies for general 
duty hospital nurses were recorded in 


Alberta. In Fort William a shortage of 
nurses necessitated the closing of a hospital 
wing. Hospitals in the Quebec region were 
seeking nurses in the United Kingdom. 

Well-qualified stenographers, particularly 
for legal and insurance concerns, were in 
demand in the Prairie, Pacific, Quebec and 
Atlantic regions. 

Aircraft plant workers were being recalled 
in Montreal and Winnipeg but still awaiting 
recall by an Edmonton aircraft repair plant. 


First Quarter Imports 
Decline 13 Per Cent 


Imports into Canada in the first quarter 
this year declined 13 per cent from the 
first-quarter total in 1957. The 1958 figure, 
however, was higher than the value of first- 
quarter imports for every other year except 
1956. 

Imports in this year’s first quarter were 
valued at $1,189,000,000; in last year’s first 
quarter, a record $1,359,000,000. March 
imports, at $426,800,000, were 9 per cent less 
than in the same month of 1957. 

The decline in value was more than 
accounted for a reduction of almost 15 per 
cent in the physical volume of imports, 
partly offset by import prices that averaged 
about 3 per cent higher than in the first 
three months of 1957. 


Lakeshore Union Leader, 
Matthew Drummond Dies 


Matthew Drummond, one of the founders 
of the former Lakeshore Labour Council 
(CCL), died July 27. He was also founder 
and former president of the New Toronto 
local of the United Rubber Workers. 

The Lakeshore Council later merged with 
the Toronto Labour Council. 

Mr. Drummond was also a member of 
the New Toronto municipal council for 11 
years. 


Union representatives of some 100,000 
workers at 72 plants of the General Electric 
Company in the United States have 
announced that they will demand guar- 
anteed annual wages. 

John M. Callahan, Chairman of the G. E. 
Conference Board of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, said the demands would be made 
when the curent five-year contract expires 
October 1. 

The union is seeking a guaranteed wage 
equal to 80 per cent of take-home pay, or 
65 per cent of gross pay, whichever is the 
greater, plus $2 weekly for each dependent 
of a laid-off worker. 
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Plan Drive to Organize 


Workers Along Seaway 

A meeting that a Canadian Labour Con- 
gress officer said was “preliminary and 
exploratory” into the question of over- 
lapping jurisdiction on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and another of the participants 
described as the launching of an all-out 
organizing drive among Seaway workers 
was held in Montreal July 9. 

The meeting was attended by Canadian 
and United States officials of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
and by Executive Vice President William 
Dodge of the CLC. Also present were 
observers from the National Maritime 
Union (AFL-CIO), which has no Canadian 
members but which has entered a mutual 
aid pact with the Teamsters and the ILA. 

The Montreal meeting came a week after 
a meeting in Washington at which the ILA, 
NMU and the Teamsters agreed to the 
establishment of a permanent “Conference 
on Transportation Unity” with James R. 
Hoffa, Teamster President, as temporary 
chairman. 

Other unions with an interest in the 
organization of Seaway workers were not 
represented at the Montreal meeting. 
Although invited, neither Frank Hall, Vice 
President of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, nor Hal Banks, 
Canadian Director of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union, attended the meeting. 


SIU Co-operation Pledged 


It is understood, however, that Mr. Banks 
had pledged the co-operation of his union, 
whose members man the greater number 
of Canadian-owned vessels plying the Great 
Lakes, in the mutual assistance alliance 
formed by Teamster President James Hoffa. 

The Teamsters were represented by 
Thomas Flynn, a vice president of the 
union and chairman of its Eastern Division, 
and the ILA by Capt. William V. Bradley, 
President. 

Both the Teamsters and the ILA have 
been expelled from the AFL-CIO but 
remain affiliates in good standing of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

The ILA-Teamsters organizing drive along 
the Seaway is aimed at an estimated 200,000 
unorganized Canadian workers and, later, 
workers in U.S. Great Lakes ports. 

After the Montreal meeting, both the 
Teamsters and the ILA declared they had 
no intention of invading the jurisdiction of 
other unions. 

“The CLC will have the final say in any 
problems of jurisdiction,” said Capt. 
Bradley. “This will be a Canadian opera- 
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tion,” he explained. “The drive will be 
conducted by Canadian citizens. They will 
organize Canadian citizens and the union 
they will belong to will be a Canadian 
union.” 

CLC Executive Vice President William 
Dodge described the meeting as “prelimin- 
ary and exploratory”. He said that firm 
decisions would be made later at a meeting 
to be called officially by the Congress, which 
would probably be open to all unions with 
memberships whose interests were connected 
with the Seaway. 

These unions, he said, would include the 
SIU, the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, the ILA and 
the Teamsters. 

This CLC meeting will probably be con- 
vened within 60 days of the close of the 
Montreal meeting. 


Washington Meeting 


The alliance established at the Washing- 
ton meeting was joined a few days later by 
the SIU. The conference’s only action up 
to press time had been to issue invitations 
to some 50 unions in the transportation 
field to attend the next meeting. 

Two rejections came almost immediately. 
Guy L. Brown of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers expressed the belief that 
the proposed alliance of transportation 
unions “might become so powerful that it 
could result in the destruction of the 
nation”. Clarence N. Sayen, President of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, said he 
saw no benefits from the plan. 

On July 15 AFL-CIO President George 
Meany prohibited alliances between affili- 
ates of the Federation and the Teamsters. 
“Any alliance to build up the strength and 
prestige of unions that have been put out- 
side the Federation for violation of its 
ethical practices requirements is out,” he 
said. 

It will be recalled that 18 affiliates of the 
Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
earlier this year created a policy committee 
to co-ordinate an organizing drive among 
Seaway workers (L.G., May, p. 479). 


Musicians Guild Tops AFM 
In Representation Vote 


The Musicians Guild of America, a 
splinter from the American Federation of 
Musicians, has won a representation elec- 
tion among film musicians in Hollywood. 
The vote was 580 for the Guild, 484 for the 
AFM. 

The Federation had represented musicians 
in the motion picture industry for 30 years. 
The Guild was organized only last March. 
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Herman D. Kenin, President since June 
of the AFM, issued a warning that AFM 
members who join the Guild would be 
expelled. 


Cecil F. Read, temporary chairman of 
the Guild, said his organization would seek 
a union shop contract with the film industry 
“but would not enforce the union shop for 
musicians who work in movies occasionally”. 


Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


Thursday, June 19—Report of pro- 
posed layoffs of government employees at 
Citadel Hill, Halifax, will be investigated 
if particulars of the matter are made avail- 
able, Hon. Ellen L. Fairclough, Acting 
Minister of Labour, informs questioner. 


Friday, June 20—Base prices based on 
the average prices for the previous 10 years 
established by the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board in accordance with requirements of 
the Agricultural Stabilization Act, Agricul- 
ture Minister D. M. Harkness advises 
House. 

Bill to amend Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act to authorize federal 
payments from July 1, 1958 to participating 
provinces with a plan in operation was read 
the third time and passed. 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
“not too hopeful” that Government can 
prevent the shutdown planned by the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Company due to 
lack of markets for coal that will make 
8,000 or 9,000 miners idle. 


Monday, June 23—Negotiations be- 
tween Black Ball Ferries, plying between 
Vancouver and Vancouver Island, come 
under the jurisdiction of the provincial 
government, and are being attended to by 
the provincial labour minister, Hon. Ellen 
L. Fairclough, Acting Labour Minister, tells 
questioner. 

Government is awaiting report of com- 
missioner on the West Coast inquiring into 
the strike involving the SIU and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company ships. The report 
is expected shortly, Hon. Ellen L. Fair- 
clough, Acting Labour Minister, tells ques- 
tioner. 

The Government is not aware that any 
vessel of the Canadian National Steamships 
fleet has been sold, Transport Minister in- 
forms questioner, nor can the Government 
give one of these ships to the West Indies 
in lieu of a new one that is being built 
at a cost of $2.5 million, because it would 
not be suitable for the purpose required. 
(The Government earlier promised the 
West Indies Federation a passenger-cargo 
vessel as a gift). 

Employment will continue for some 
months for the extra personnel put to work 


at the Halifax Citadel during the winter 
months in an effort to relieve unemploy- 
ment in the area, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources says in reply 
to an earlier question. 


Tuesday, June 24—Seasonal unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits will not be extended 
further than already is the case, the Prime 
Minister informs questioner. 

Number of persons registered for em- 
ployment at local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission on May 29, 
the date closest to June 1 for which data 
are available, were: In the province of 
Quebec, 197,191; in the Montreal area, 
68,200; in the Quebec area, 13,002; in 
Ontario, 185,524; in the Toronto area, 
52,846; in the Hamilton area, 15,630, Acting 
Labour Minister Fairclough tells questioner. 


Thursday, June 26—Letter from Wil- 
liam Mahoney, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CLC), 
has been received, Prime Minister tells 
questioner. It asks for a meeting with the 
Government to discuss steel prices and 
policies in Canada. The Prime Minister 
added that no decision has been reached 
as yet as to what action shall be followed 
in this regard ,“although I am expecting 
that an opportunity will be given to Mr. 
Mahoney to make the representations he 
apparently has in mind. I feel that the 
representatives of the steel corporations 
should have the same opportunity at the 
same time.” 


Friday, June 27—Financial assistance 
will be given by the federal Government, 
in co-operation with the Government of 
Nova Scotia, to keep the coal miners in that 
province employed on a continuing basis 
this year. Earlier, layoffs had been an- 
nounced that would have affected 9,000 
coal miners. The announcement was made 
in the House by the Prime Minister. 


Monday, June 30—Hospital insurance 
agreements have been signed with four 
provinces, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba, under the Hospital 
Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, 
Health Minister informs House. The effec- 
tive date of the four, as was the case with 
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Newfoundland, is July 1. Signing of the 
agreements makes it possible for the federal 
Government to contribute financially to the 
provincial plans. 

Government commissioner still hopes he 
can effect a settlement in the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Steamships and 
its employees on the West Coast, Acting 
Labour Minister Fairclough replies to ques- 
tion. 

Wednesday, July 12—The Minister of 
Labour advised the House that the Govern- 
ment Commissioner of Inquiry, Eric Taylor, 
had recommended that the shipping dispute 
on the West Coast involving the CPR, the 
SIU, the Canadian Merchant Seamen’s 
Guild and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers be referred to arbitration 
by an arbitrator appointed by the Minister 
of Labour for Canada for the purpose of 
resolving the matters in issue and the 
making of a decision thereon by August 15, 
1958. 

Fishermen became eligible to receive 
benefits under the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations December 1, 1957, Labour 
Minister informs questioner, and there have 


been no changes in that situation since that 
time. 


Thursday, July 3—The Government had 
already extended the period for giving sea- 
sonal unemployment benefits twice during 
the year and did not intend to make “any 
further extensions,’ Labour Minister tells 
questioner. 

Invitations sent out to persons concerned 
to attend conference on seasonal unemploy- 
ment, to be held in Ottawa July 14 and 15, 
Labour Minister informs questioner. 


Friday, July 4—Questioned about reports 
that James Hoffa of the Teamsters union 
plans to organize a trade union monopoly 
of the workers of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the Minister of Transport replied that he 
had seen the press reports but had no 
comment to make. 

Representations have been made for the 
establishment of an employment office at 
Waterloo, Que., by the Chief Commissioner 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, and by the Member for Shefford, 
Minister of Labour announces. 


Wednesday, July 9—Amendment to the 
Returned Soldiers Insurance Act that would 
increase the amount of insurance that may 
be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity in 
certain cases and to remove restrictions in 
payment of insurance in the case of pen- 
sioners was given second reading. 

Measure to amend the Veterans Insur- 
ance Act so as to increase the amount of 
insurance that may be paid to a beneficiary 
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as an annuity in certain cases, to remove 
restrictions in payment of insurance in the 
case of pensioners, and to extend the time 
limit for applications for insurance was 
given second reading. The Bill calls for 
extension of the time limit until September 
30, 1962, for Korea veterans whose eligibility 
is due to expire October 31 of this year. 
It also proposes to extend to the same 
date eligibility of Second World War 
veterans who have continued to serve in 
the regular forces. ; 

Thursday, July 10—The Minister of 
Labour had “no comment at all” to make 
on the new organization of dockers and 
truckers in Canada formed by the Teamsters 
and Longshoremen (See page 844). 

Government efforts to effect a settlement 
of the West Coast steamship strike by the 
SIU against the CPR are continuing, the 
Minister of Labour informed a questioner. 

No provisions in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act completely bar a person 
from accepting supplementary income, the 
Labour Minister informs questioner. A 
certain supplementary income is allowed, 
and benefits are graded accordingly. For 
example, a person drawing benefits under 
the Act of $30 weekly is allowed to earn 
an additional $13. A person drawing $21 
is permitted to earn up to $8. 

Tuesday, July 15—Mine provincial La- 
bour Ministers are attending the conference 
on seasonal unemployment being held in 
Ottawa, Labour Minister advises questioner. 
One Minister could not be present due to 
illness. 

Wednesday, July 16—Number receiving 
seasonal benefits on June 28, when seasonal 
unemployment insurance benefits expired, 
Minister of Labour informs questioner, was 
131,878, distributed as follows: Atlantic 
region, 24,383; Quebec region, 44,426; On- 
tario region, 36,970; Prairie region, 12,437; 
Pacific region, 13,662. 

Thursday, July 17—Definite action to 
end the stoppage of service of CPR steam- 
ships on the West Coast being seriously 
considered by the Government, Minister of 
Labour tells questioner. 

Friday, July 18—On-the-spot investiga- 
tion by the Government of the strike of 
deck officers and engineers of Black Ball 
Ferries is being made, Minister of Labour 
tells questioner. 

Wednesday, July 23—Bill to provide 
for resumption of the British Columbia 
coast steamship service operated by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, includ- 
ing provisions for the appointment of an 
administrator to carry on all or any part of 
the said service, given first reading. 


— 


National Winter Employment Conference 


Delegates agree that while Government alone cannot solve problem of 
seasonal employment it should lead the way by providing incentives 
to create work in winter. Government will implement “feasible” ideas 


The federal Government alone cannot 
solve the perennial problem of seasonal 
unemployment, delegates to the National 
Winter Employment Conference, held in 
Ottawa July 14 and 15, decided. But they 
almost unanimously declared that the 
Government should lead the way in pro- 
viding incentives to create winter work, 
particularly in the form of cash or its 
equivalent. 

At the close of the conference, Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, assured 
the delegates that the ideas put forward 
would be “very carefully scrutinized by the 
Government with a view to implementing 
those that would appear to be most feasible 
at this time”. 

The delegates, representatives of indus- 
try, business, labour and all levels of govern- 
ment, were welcomed to the conference by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker and Labour 
Minister Michael Starr, who said he hoped 
that from the deliberations of the delegates 
would emerge “a result that will have the 
effect of easing, or at least coming to grips 
effectively,” with the seasonal unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Some of the incentives proposed by the 
delegates were: 

—Further government help through low- 
cost loans or speedier depreciation for win- 
ter construction of houses, factories and 
office buildings; 

—Government studies of ways of offering 
incentives to business and industry to main- 
tain employment in normally slack periods; 

—Federal help for much-needed and 
costly municipal redevelopment and works 
programs. This might take the form of 
loans at lower rates and for longer terms; 

—Alteration of unemployment insurance 
so that it will be an incentive to reduction 
of seasonal swings; 

—Encouragement of secondary industries. 
This would call for positive Government 
aid—tariff or otherwise—to manufacturing 
industries where employment is relatively 
stable. Some delegates felt that this indirect 
method offers the most benefit for the 
Canadian economy, since it would encourage 
processing of raw materials in Canada. 

The delegates also thought that con- 
siderably more money should be spent in 
future on winter work campaigns, both by 
industry and Government; more aid should 
be accorded to municipalities for redevelop- 


ment and works projects that they cannot 
now afford; that governments should give 
greater consideration to awarding construc- 
tion contracts earlier in the year to encour- 
age quicker starts and therefore an earlier 
end to the winter lull; and that considera- 
tion should be given to increasing worker 
mobility. 


Hon. Michael Starr 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
who was Chairman of the conference, in 
his opening address said that recurring 
seasonal unemployment was one of the most 
serious and difficult problems of the day. 

He said he was made aware of the prob- 
lem long before he became Minister of 
Labour; it was brought home to him 
forcibly through his municipal experience 
in an industrial town. 

The problem of putting men and women 
to work and keeping them at work is one 
that interests him greatly as Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Starr said. 

“Tt is my hope in calling this con- 
ference—and I know that the Prime Minis- 
ter has evinced a keen interest in the 
outcome—that from your deliberations will 
come suggestions for practical and positive 
measures to deal with recurring seasonal 
unemployment which has been a problem 
in Canada for many years,” he said. 

A number of measures, both on a domes- 
tic and an international scale, have already 
been adopted by the Government to main- 
tain buoyancy in the Canadian economy, 
the Minister continued. “I think there is 
little doubt, comparing Canada’s economic 
situation now with that which prevails in 
some other countries, that these measures 
have been, within the limits of their appli- 
cation, reasonably effective. 

“Nevertheless, it is evident that seasonal 
dislocation will continue to be a problem,” 
he said. 

While he did not intend to “direct” the 
delegates’ deliberations, he assumed they 
would take into consideration factors high- 
lighted in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
and other recent studies, as well as the 
direction in which our economic develop- 
ment is tending, and the question of whether 
it contains imbedded within it “factors that 
might aggravate or worsen the seasonal 
drag”. 
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The Prime Minister 

Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, Prime 
Minister, thanking the delegates for having 
gathered from every part of the country, 
said the winter unemployment problem is 
one that deserved their serious consideration 
“as it is one that affects all Canadians”. 

Seasonal unemployment is a serious prob- 
lem and has been intensifying year by year 
in recent years. Indeed, generally speaking, 
the proportion of unemployed each winter is 
increasing. This is a problem for all of us 
as distinct from the general problem of 
unemployment, in respect of which I think I 
can tell you with optimism that there has 
been a measure of improvement in the situa- 
tion. But we must not overlook the fact 
that in this coming winter, unless action is 
taken, the situation can become most serious. 
That is why I welcome this gathering, which 
I hope will recommend action to be taken 
well in advance of winter to the end that 
the problem can be met as far as it is 
practical... 


Prof. V.W. Bladen 


Prof. V. W. Bladen, Chairman of the 
Department of Political Economy, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, was guest speaker at the 
Conference. 

He told the delegates that all he could 
do was suggest the framework within which 
an answer to the seasonal unemployment 
problem should be sought. 

“What I have to say is quite simple and 
by no means original; yet it is important 
and frequently neglected. Essentially I 
plead for a recognition of the character of 
a free enterprise system and the propriety 
of seeking solutions to seasonal unemploy- 
ment within the context of that system.” 

Prof. Bladen noted that in the report 
prepared by the Department of Labour for 
the conference it was stated that one of 
the guiding principles from the outset of 
the National Winter Work Campaign has 
been that the problem is basically a business 
problem. Following from this it has been 
recognized that business incentives and the 
profit motive have a proper and necessary 
place in the program. 

“T would be happier if this extract gave 
‘business incentives’ not just a proper place, 
but the place of honour as the principal 
means, the only really effective means,” 
he said. 

“T would be happier, too, if I found 
evidence of more than lip service to this 
idea. In the program of action too much 
still seems to depend on exhortation.” 

One useful part of the program of exhor- 
tation is that part which draws the atten- 
tion of business to possibilities of cost 
reduction that had escaped notice, he went 
on. If by research such as that carried out 
by the National Research Council on win- 
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ter building and by dissemination of the 
results of such research the cost of winter 
construction can be reduced, “one can rely 
on the profit motive to lead to an increase 
in winter work”. 

If irrational habits have prevented business 
from doing work in the winter when it could 
have been done in that period at less cost, 
publicity may shake such businessmen out 
of the rut and into more profitable operation. 
But I am inclined to be skeptical about the 
magnitude of these missed opportunities for 
profit making. Most of the publicity seems 
to me to be directed at the goodwill and 
community spirit of the businessmen. 


The problem of influencing the buying 
policy of government departments is dif- 
ferent from that of business firms, Prof. 
Bladen went on. “Intelligent and conscien- 
tious administrators in government and 
universities are anxious to make the limited 
budget for repairs and maintenance produce 
a maximum of result. “They will hesitate 
to risk untried methods which may turn 
out more costly; this would mean less in 
the way of amenities for their department. 

“Prove that it would cost less to do the 
work in the winter and they will change. 
But if it really will cost the same, and 
means extra inconvenience, then offer an 
incentive.” 

As an example of an incentive he sug- 
gested that the Cabinet issue an instruction 
that 10 per cent of the cost of the work 
done in the winter months be charged against 
a special fund, and only 90 per cent against 
the departmental appropriation. “If 10 per 
cent is not enough, increase the incentive,” 
he advised. 

But pointing out that it must be made 
profitable to change before drastic changes 
in the timing of works programs will be 
made is only the first step, Prof. Bladen 
continued. The cost, and the propriety of 
incurring such cost, must also be con- 
sidered. 

In a country as wealthy as this the most 
serious aspect of winter unemployment is 
not the loss of the goods and services that 
might have been produced (though we are 
not so wealthy that this does not matter) ; 
the most serious aspect is the effect on the 


personal distribution of the goods and sery- 
ices that are produced. 


To mitigate the personal distress and the 
consequent social unrest we spend millions 
of dollars on unemployment benefits and on 
relief; to remedy the situation it would be 
worth incurring a considerable cost, he 
said, adding that only our selected repre- 
sentatives can determine how much. 

In estimating the cost of any such measures 
to the Government one would have to con- 
sider the reduction in payments to the unem- 


ployed as an offset to any additional outlay 
incurred under the program. It is more 


important, however, to consider the over-all 
social cost of such measures, and then there 
appears a reasonable chance that the cost 
will be negative. 

If unemployed resources could be utilized 
the aggregate net national product would 
be higher. From this greater product the 
group who might be employed as a result of 
the program (who would be unemployed 
otherwise) would take in wages rather more 
than twice as much as they would have taken 
in unemployment benefits and relief from 
the smaller national product. 

One can reasonably assume that the addi- 
tion to the national product would be of the 
order of twice the wage bill; so that one 
would expect that the newly employed 
would be better off, and that there would 
remain no less, but rather somewhat more, 
for the rest of the community. 


Even if the increase in the national 
product resulting from an increase in winter 
employment were only half as much as the 
wages paid to those kept employed—a gross 
underestimate, he said—“there would still 
be no social cost, and there would be a 
real gain for the re-employed, a real gain 
in social justice and in social solidarity,” 
Prof. Bladen pointed out. 


In his opinion, the problem was to in- 
crease total employment and not just spread 
it more evenly over the year. He did not 
believe that the inflationary threat was 
reduced by reducing the seasonal pressure of 
scarcities in the summer. 


Most employment in Canada is provided 
by firms operating under the free enter- 
prise system, which works reasonably well 
as long as competition forces prices down 
and as long as costs to the businessman 
are closely related to costs to society. If 
private and social costs are nearly equal, 
we should leave things as they are; but 
if private and social costs diverge, we 
should seek ways to impose on business, and 
therefore on consumers, the full social cost, 
he suggested. 


“To allow pollution of the atmosphere 
in order to avoid the expense of proper 
combustion is to fail to make the producers 
so operating meet the whole cost: others 
bear this cost in the form of discomfort, 
ill-health, increased cost of cleaning,’ he 
said in explanation. 

It is the function of government in a free 
enterprise economy to establish such rules 
and regulations as will make private and 
social costs more nearly coincide. This is 
more difficult, perhaps, when private cost 
is higher than social cost. 


An employer’s cost of hiring is the same 
whether he attracts a worker from another 
job or from the pool of unemployed; but 
the social cost differs. In the first case the 
social cost is the loss of product in the 
worker’s other job; in the second, it is nil. 


“How can we change the rules and con- 
ditions to change this?” Prof. Bladen 
asked. 

Lower wages in winter would be objected 
to by those whose work continues in winter. 
Some form of subsidy to those who increase 
their winter work would create formidable 
problems of administration, he pointed out. 

Perhaps we are failing to impose the cost 
of seasonality on those who produce and 
consume the products of the seasonal indus- 
tries,’ he commented. 

From incentives he turned to “disincen- 
tives”. He did not take too seriously the 
suggestion that unemployment insurance 
benefits make workers less anxious to find 
winter work, although he admitted the 
possibility that rates of benefit sufficient 
to maintain only a minimum standard of 
decency in a metropolitan area might in 
some rural communities be generous enough 
to become a disincentive to work. 

Prof. Bladen closed with the reminder 
that the problem of winter employment is 
more serious when general employment 
conditions are bad. “By all means let 
us try to reduce the seasonal element but 
let us remember that the really serious 
problem is the maintenance of full em- 
ployment,” he said. 


William Dodge 


Chief spokesman for organized labour at 
the conference was William Dodge, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

The Canadian Labour Congress was not 
in a position to initiate works programs, 
he pointed out, but could submit sugges- 
tions, he said. The CLC was participating 
in the winter construction committee, and 
representatives of federations and labour 
councils and affiliated unions have par- 
ticipated to a great extent in the publicity 
campaigns that have been conducted by the 
Department of Labour. 


Because of the uncertainty about how 
much unemployment there is, or what it 
costs, Mr. Dodge suggested that these facts 
should be determined. He thought the 
number of seasonal unemployed was be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 each winter, and 
that a “reasonable working figure” would 
be 140,000. 

“What,” he asked, “does seasonal unem- 
ployment of these proportions cost? Assum- 
ing that 140,000 persons are idle about 500 
hours each, and that their work might be 
valued at $1 an hour, the answer is some- 
thing in the order of $70 million.” The 
problem is a big one, and costly, he de- 
clared. 
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The CLC thinks, he said, that a detailed 
study of Canada’s seasonal unemployment 
and the seasonally unemployed should be 
made, possibly in conjunction with the DBS 
Labour Force Survey or through the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

To conduct such surveys would cost a 
good deal of money; but any reasonable 
government, Mr. Dodge was certain, “should 
be prepared to spend the amounts involved. 
If anything like $70 million is there to be 
saved per year, no statistical investigation 
can be reckoned as expensive.” 

Another aid could be supplied by making 
certain depreciation allowances a little more 
onerous in the summer and less so in the 
winter. 

He believed there was no good reason 
why railway maintenance work should not 
be notably less seasonable than it is at the 
present time. 

Pointing out that the Congress was not 
advocating a Royal Commission to make 
the suggested survey, he said that what is 
needed is a “first class technical investiga- 
tion, not briefs by the uninformed to the 
uninformed”. 

The Congress was not suggesting, either, 
that concrete measures should be deferred 
till the survey is finished, he went on. “We 
need to know a great deal more about this 
problem before we can solve it completely. 
But the Government almost certainly has in 
its possession now enough information to 
be able to frame plans that would solve 
161 Part. at 

Individuals and firms, provincial and local 
governments, need some financial inducement 
to do more work in off-season periods. Even 
if they are notably public-spirited, and would 
like to heed the Government’s exhortations 
to “Do It Now” in the winter, they may 
not have the money then, or may not be 


able to afford the extra cost that would be 
involved. 


Mrs. Rex Eaton 


Mrs. Rex Eaton, speaking for the 
National Council of Women of Canada, 
praised the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Department of Labour as 
a whole for the fine work done in research 
into employment and unemployment. 

We have in our membership those who 
suffer from seasonal unemployment, she 
went on. “On the other hand, because of 
the great variety of our membership, we 
have women who are able to gear their 
planning and their work in connection with 
renovation or construction to a period. If 
we can bring forcefully to their attention 
that what they do at that time is of 
benefit to people who are distressed, then 
we will be doing something worthwhile. 
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She believed that the conference would 
be of great benefit because “there was 
hope that our traditional thinking in 
respect to work and employment might be 
broken in Canada to the point where we 
would be willing to accept new ideas and 
planning.” 

Mrs. Eaton drew attention to the im- 
portance of a friendly word and encourage- 
ment from Government agencies to the 
individual seeking a job. “You do not 
know how much good it would do just to 
have a person feel that a Government 
agency which is usually so impersonal is 
desperately concerned about his individual 
unemployment,” she said. 

“T think a great deal of good could be 
done through the (Unemployment Insur- 
ance) Commission to ameliorate the emo- 
tional shocks that people go through. When 
you are emotionally shocked you do not 
have good judgment or a good process of 
thought. You just have to get them beyond 
that point.” 

She said the National Council of Women, 
under the direction of the Department of 
Labour, “could work out a technique and 
perhaps some financial assistance so that 
we could through literature and radio and 
so on reach the homes that you cannot 
reach through the medium of meetings and 
committees”. 


Group Meetings 


During the conference, delegates were 
divided into four groups—government, pro- 
motion and publicity, trade and commerce, 
and industry—that met separately to discuss 
the seasonal unemployment problem. Group 
chairmen then reported to a plenary session. 

The government group recommended: 

—Greater availability of money for 
financing housing construction with lowest 
possible interest rates and low down pay- 
ments; 

—Assistance in slum clearance to create 
employment during winter months; 

—Expansion of the federal assistance pro- 
gram in the construction of roads to under- 
developed areas in winter months, and in 
the construction of camp sites and picnic 
grounds; 

—Establishment of municipal and _ pro-. 
vincial committees to develop measures. 
for creating winter employment; 

—Incentive by way of greater federal 
assistance to provinces for public works. 
during winter months; 

—Continuing and intensified winter em-. 
ployment campaigns and adequate staff for 
National Employment Offices, to assist them. 
in the conduct of such campaigns; 
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—Better timing and planning on part 
of all levels of government of public con- 
struction projects; 


—Better timing of purchase of supplies 
by public utilities, railroads and other large 
users of materials, with a view to creating 
winter employment; 


—Overtime in high employment periods 
should be discouraged with a view to 
levelling out employment the year round; 
the practice of holding two jobs—commonly 
known as “moonlighting’—should also be 
discouraged ; 


—Sharing by the federal Government 
with provinces and municipalities the cost 
of renovation of municipal public buildings, 
streets, etc.; 


—Expansion, wherever possible, of trade 
training to provide training so as to improve 
the skills of unemployed persons, thereby 
enhancing their prospects of obtaining em- 
ployment; 

—Encouragement for the development of 
secondary industries, so that more basic 
materials will be processed in Canada; 


The group endorsed the suggestion that, 
as well as conducting campaigns to en- 
courage action towards alleviation of win- 
ter unemployment, serious study be given 
to providing incentives to business gener- 
ally to retain and/or hire employees in the 
winter season. 


The group suggested that federal and 
provincial governments stipulate in govern- 
ment contracts that Canadian materials 
and services be used, when and if available. 


The Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario’s Minis- 
ter of Labour, served as chairman and 
spokesman for the government group. 


The promotion and _ publicity group 
praised the Department of Labour for its 
advertising efforts to promote employment 
in the past, but noted that: “manpower 
and funds are inadequate to do the job 
of persuading the consumer, the dealer, the 
manufacturer in the winter... There are 
a lot of people to reach, and to reach 
them requires an adequate program, suffi- 
cient manpower and funds. 

We came to these definite conclusions. Our 
first, that in this particular area of adver- 
tising, publicity and promotion, necessarily 
the responsibility for leadership must fall on 
the Government. Independent organizations, 
industry and outside forces can be of enor- 
mous help, but the responsibility for leader- 
ship, we believe, must necessarily fall on 
the Government. 

We are going to recommend three main 
things: an intensified advertising campaign; 
an intensified personal selling campaign with 
some new twists in it for group selling; an 
intensified promotional and publicity cam- 
paign... 


One delegate to the conference com- 
pared the expenses for advertising in 
connection with recruiting for the armed 
forces with the amount of money spent 


to promote employment for Canadians. He 
noted that the Army spends an average of 
$12 per man for advertising and the Navy 
$17, while the amount spent to promote 
employment is 36 cents per person. 


M. M. Schneckenburger, President, Cana- 
dian Advertising Advisory Board, was chair- 
man and spokesman of the group. 

The trade and commerce group recom- 
mended that studies be undertaken of the 
relationship between the purchasing of 
consumers and of the retail trade and the 
existence of seasonal unemployment in the 
consumer goods manufacturing industries. 
It considered that on such a study the 
following might be represented: manufac- 
turers of consumer goods, retailers, con- 
sumers and labour. 


The group felt that various business 
organizations within the trade and com- 
merce category should be encouraged to 
incur capital outlays during the winter 
and that they might do this if they were 
given some financial incentive. They felt 
the Minister of Finance should determine 
what exactly should be done along that 
line, but thought accelerated depreciation 
or depreciation amounting, for example, to 
125 per cent or more of the cost in order 
to recognize obsolescence might be one 
form of incentive. 

It also thought that consideration should 
be given to winter vacations in Canada, and 
to assist this that, in addition to those 
previously mentioned, resort operators 
should be included in the recommendations 
made in respect of assistance or incentives 
to improve the quality of their establish- 
ments. Better use should be made of 
existing transportation and hotel facilities 
and national and provincial parks where 
facilities are suitable for use in winter as 
well as in summer. 

Another suggestion was that the volume 
of expenditures on home improvements 
could be increased by having local contrac- 
tors and building supply dealers inform the 
public of the advantages of having such 
work done in the winter. There would 
also be an advantage to the contractor 
himself in having an increased volume of 
work for his trained supervision and trades. 
This would help to spread the overhead, 
which in turn would lower the cost to the 
consumer if the work was done in the 
winter or off season as opposed to the 
normal busy season. 
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It was also felt that some thought should 
be given to making the unemployment in- 
surance program play a part, in some 
incentive form, to help reduce seasonal 
unemployment. 

Leonard Hynes, Vice President, Canadian 
Industries Limited, was chairman and 
spokesman for the group. 

Broadly speaking, the industry group felt 
that there must be some type or types of 
incentive provided by the federal Govern- 
ment in such a way “as it deemed best” to 
spur industry, construction groups, muni- 
ipalities, agricultural groups and others into 
taking concrete action in their own spheres 
of activity. 

Some of the things that would result 
from such action would be new buildings, 
new building projects, the ordering of new 
equipment, the beginning of municipal 
works programs and other programs that 
are long overdue, it predicted. 

The group pointed out that the type of 
incentive to be offered obviously would 
depend on the industry or community to 
be served, but urged the Government to 
institute as soon as possible a review of 
the types of incentives that might be 
applied. 

So, in principle, we stress that there must 
be some incentive, something that would hit 
the pocket of the industrialist, of the home- 
maker, of the municipality; that is the prime 
thing that could result in developing action. 

W. Allan Campbell, Vice President, 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited, 
acted as chairman and spokesman for the 
group. 


Groups Represented 


Groups represented at the conference 
included: 


Building supply dealers, Canadian Advi- 
sory Board, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, Canadian Association 
of Advertising Agencies, Canadian Associa- 
tion of Consumers, Canadian Association 
of Radio and TV Broadcasters, Association 
of Canadian Advertisers, Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Canadian Construction 
Association ; 

Canadian Council—Operation Home Im- 
provement, Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, Canadian 
Labour Congress, Canadian Legion, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Canadian 
Metal Mining Association, Canadian Retail 
Federation, Canadian Universities, Cana- 
dian Weekly Newspapers Association, Cana- 
dian Welfare Council; 

International Labour Organization, The 
National Council of Women of Canada, 
National House Builders Association, The 
Railway Association of Canada, The Retail 


Merchants Association of Canada Incor- 
porated, Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 


The federal Government was represented 
by participants from the Departments of 
Defence Production, Finance, Labour Nor- 
thern Affairs, Public Works, and Trade and 
Commerce, and from the following: Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction Limited, National Research 
Council, and Privy Council Office. 

All provinces were represented at the 
conference by their Ministers of Labour, 
except one that was represented by the 
Deputy Minister of Labour because the 
Minister was ill. 


50th Anniversary Meeting of 
Canadian Nurses’ Association 


Shortage of nursing personnel at all levels found everywhere in the 
world, WHO Nursing Chief tells delegates. Shortage acute in Canada 
and not likely to diminish for some time. Nurses’ problems discussed 


Everywhere in the world there is a 
shortage of nursing personnel at all levels, 
said Miss Lyle Creelman, Chief of the 
Nursing Section of the World Health 
Organization, in an address at the 50th 
Anniversary Meeting of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association in Ottawa in June. 

In Canada, the shortage of nurses is acute 
and not likely to diminish for some time. 
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Increasing population, higher standards of 
health, and new hospital insurance plans 
are contributing to the demand. 
Enumerating the problems facing nursing 
administrators, Miss Creelman said: 
—Nurses are not distributed in the field 
in accordance with health needs and it is 
difficult to recruit nurses for rural areas. 


—Salaries are inadequate and do not 
attract men and women to the profession, 


—Many nurses must accept administrative 
positions without sufficient preparation. 


—There are conflicts between service needs 
and educational objectives for students. 


—Relationships between hospital and 
public health nursing services need to be 
strengthened. 

—Nurses are still performing domestic 
and housekeeping tasks. 

—Nurses themselves sometimes defeat 
attempts at relieving them of non-nursing 
tasks because they like to do what they 
have always done. 


The nursing profession is being called 
to give assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries that are rapidly requiring nursing 
services of all kinds, she went on. To give 
the greatest assistance, nursing personnel 
will have to learn to adapt long-standing 
methods and systems of nursing to the con- 
ditions in the various countries, rather than 
trying to compel these countries to adopt 
existing standards, Miss Creelman empha- 
sized. 

Hon. Waldo J. Monteith, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, then listed 
the problems facing the nursing profession 
in Canada: 

—how to make the most effective use of 
nursing skills, having regard for the increas- 
ingly heavy demands for these services; 

—how to integrate more successfully 
various members of the nursing team; 

—how best to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of nursing service and nursing edu- 
cation ; 

—how to establish closer co-operation 
between nursing and other professions; 

—how to increase public awareness of 
various nursing problems which cannot be 
fully mastered without public support. 


The Minister recognized the concern ex- 
pressed in nursing circles that nurses might 
be faced with excessive demands as a result 
of the introduction of the national hospital 
insurance program. “I am convinced that 
this will not be the case”, he said. “As 
evidence, I would point out that before 
the Dominion Government enters into an 
agreement with any province, the latter is 
required to have formulated methods for 
the control of hospital utilization. Con- 
siderable responsibility in this regard will 
rest, of course, with hospital officials and 
doctors. Through their active co-operation, 
I believe that suitable arrangements will 
be worked out whereby the quality of 
hospital care may not only be maintained 
but even raised above its present standards.” 
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Nursing Education 


Several speakers dealt with the concern 
being felt about the quality and content 
of nursing education. Miss Agnes Ohlson, 
President of the International Council of 
Nurses, suggesting how the Canadian Nur- 
ses’ Association might help promote high 
nursing standards throughout the world, 
presented a series of questions on which the 
nursing profession must “take definitive 
action”: 

Are we (the nursing profession) preparing 
the practitioner for the more complex and 
extended functions of the professional nurse 
of today, as well as the nurse of tomorrow? 

Is the pattern of basic nursing education 
one that interests the best qualified graduate 
from our secondary schools? 

Do we have an adequate number of quali- 
fied persons to administer and teach in our 
schools and to administer our nursing service? 

Do we merit the status of being designated 
as a distinctive health science that is related 
to but separate from medicine? 

Are we preparing nurses for research in 
our own field and to work with persons 
from other health disciplines in research 
relating to total health care? 


The Canadian Nurses’ Association has 
been active in the field of nursing educa- 
tion, reported President Miss Trenna 
Hunter in her address to the meeting. A 
number of studies have been made by the 
Association, including the Head Nurse 
Study, completed in 1956, the Cost Study 
of Nursing Education in Saskatchewan, the 
Study of Nursing Functions at Notre Dame, 
and the Study of Nursing in New Bruns- 
wick by Dr. K. Russell. Various methods 
of educating nurses have also been prac- 
tised in different schools (e.g., the Metro- 
politan School of Nursing at Windsor, the 
Atkinson School in Toronto and the cen- 
tralized teaching program in Saskatchewan) 
in an attempt to learn what constitutes a 
good plan of education for nurses. At 
present, Miss Hunter stated, the Association 
is engaged in a pilot study to evaluate 
schools of nursing in Canada. 

Miss Daisy Bridges, General Secretary of 
the International Council of Nurses, deal- 
ing with the international responsibilities 
and privileges of the nursing profession, 
reminded the meeting that as members of 
the oldest international association for pro- 
fessional women, nurses had for half a 
century built up a fine spirit of inter- 
national co-operation. “In a world of chaos,” 
she said, “it is our contribution, as nurses, 
to no less a cause than the cause of world 
peace.” 
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International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security Holds 45th Convention 


Director of Canada’s National Employment Service tells Philadelphia 
meeting that payments from unemployment insurance fund have played 


no small part in maintaining purchasing power during recession periods 


Benefit payments from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund injected into the 
Canadian economy during times of reces- 
sion since the Fund’s inception in 1940 have 
played no small part in maintaining pur- 
chasing- power when most needed, and 
this without the usual drain upon govern- 
ment revenues, said William Thomson, 
Director of the National Employment Serv- 
ice, in an address given before the 45th 
annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Personnel in Employment Secur- 
ity, held at Philadelphia, Pa., in June. 

No less important as a stabilizing influence 
on Canada’s economy, although harder to 
assess since it was not measurable in 
money, was the part played by the National 
Employment Service, Mr. Thomson pointed 
out. 

The keynote address at the convention was 
given by John N. Irwin II, United States 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, who 
told the delegates that “We must pursue 
sound and consistent policies which will 
demonstrate to the less developed areas 
of the free world that our way of life, our 
free enterprise system, can meet the chal- 
lenge of their problems and their aspira- 


William Thomson 
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tions.” The speaker described the defence 
and the economic aspects of the Mutual 
Security Program as being of equal im- 
portance. 

Other speakers at the convention included: 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of Labor Newell 
Brown; Alun M. Morgan, Labour Coun- 
sellor, British Embassy, Washington; Her- 
man W. Bremer, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many; Frank E. Johnson and E. L. Nelson, 
Bureau of Employment Security, US. 
Department of Labor; and Hugo P. Rodri- 
guez, job analyst for the Co-operative 
Employment Service of Peru. 


William Thomson 


The Director of Canada’s National Em- 
ployment Service, the subject of whose 
address was “Employment Security— 
Stabilizer of Canada’s Economy,” said that 
since unemployment insurance began in 
Canada benefit payments have totalled 
$1,848,000,000. During the 1954-55 recession 
the sum paid out in benefits was $258,000,- 
000, and in that of 1957-58 payments from 
the Fund had reached a total of $385,000,000 
at the end of March 1958. 

The Fund, which in December 1956 stood 
at a high point of $926,000,000, at the end 
of March this year had fallen to $744,000,- 
000. “It will be readily seen from this,” 
the speaker said, “that the good years 
did indeed provide for the lean years.” 

Another easily recognized stabilizing in- 
fluence exercised upon the economy by the 
Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act 
was the payment of seasonal benefits during 
the winter months, some $58,000,000 having 
been paid out in that way during the 1957-58 
season, Mr. Thomson pointed out. 

Turning to the National Employment 
Service, the speaker suggested that the 
purpose of the NES was the more effective 
utilization of manpower. The means used 
to bring this about was the organization of 
an employment market through the bring- 
ing together of job-seekers and employers 
through local employment offices. 

The main business of the Employment 
Service, he said, was the selection, referral 
and placement of workers in the jobs to 
which, by virtue of their training and abili- 
ties, they were best suited. 


The Employment Service, he said, “gets 
the best—not only for the individual but 
also for industry and the country—by 
getting people into the jobs which they can 
do best,” Mr. Thomson said. The result 
was likely to be increased productivity. 


“Annual placements by the NES run 
close to 1,000,000, of which 92 per cent are 
non-agricultural. More significant perhaps 
is the fact that in cities and towns where 
we have offices almost 70 per cent of em- 
ployers use our service for all or part of 
their hiring needs. Measurable or not, it 
seems to me that all the evidence points 
towards employment service operation as 
a real stabilizing influence on the economy,” 
the speaker said. “Combined with its com- 
panion operation of unemployment insur- 
ance, who can deny that employment 
security and all that the term implies has 
a tremendous influence on the economic 
well-being of a nation.” 


Alun M. Morgan 


Referring to the development of the 
Employment Service in Great Britain from 
its beginnings in 1909 through the years 
after the First World War, when the task 
was that of dealing with heavy unemploy- 
ment, U.K. Labour Counsellor Alun M. 
Morgan said that in the period following 
the second war the great business of the 
service had been the adjustment of the 
labour market to the demands of full 
employment. “Here, paradoxically, its con- 
tribution to stability has been its contri- 
bution to change,” the speaker said. 


In an industrial economy such as Great 
Britain’s there must be continual change 
in the field of production, and thus of 
employment, or else there will be stagnation 
and decay, he said. “This means that 
labour must be mobile, and in the widest 
sense, i.e., that workers must be ready to 
transfer from one plant to another in their 
normal occupation even if it means moving 
to another area.” 

The speaker outlined the measures that 
had been taken to soften the impact of 
falling demand for labour in certain indus- 
tries and districts by placing those thrown 
out of work in other employment, if neces- 
sary by helping them to move to other 
parts of the country, and by encouraging 
employers to give reasonable notice of 
impending layoffs. 

In the matter of retraining workers who 
became redundant, the Government had 
encouraged employers to undertake this 
work and had itself provided training cen- 
tres where maintenance allowances are paid 
during training. 
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The Government also dealt with the 
problem of depressed areas, the speaker 
said, by encouraging the development of 
new industries in such areas, and by using 
its powers to prevent the setting up of 
new factories in other areas already con- 
gested. 


Frank E. Johnson 


Agreements for exchange of labour be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
Mexico, and the British West Indies were 
discussed by the Assistant Director of Farm 
Placement of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

“Major construction projects on both 
borders are manned by joint action—under- 
takings like the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
the Falcon Dam, and many road, bridge 
and communications-building projects. But 
the international mobility of labour in 
North America operates at its peak in 
agriculture. And here is where we make 
full use of international employment secur- 
ity resources,” the speaker said. 


“Canadian-United States co-operation in 
employment security is more diverse than 
any other that I know of on the North 
American continent,” he stated in dealing 
with arrangements in force between Canada 
and the United States. Co-operation between 
the two countries had started with the Jay 
Treaty of 1794, which allowed Indians of 
many tribes to cross the Canadian-United 
States border freely without passports or 
entry permits. Many of them, he said, 
continue to cross from Canada to the 
United States every year to help harvest 
crops from Washington to Maine. 

“Another unusual feature of the joint 
United States-Canada program is that it is 
a two-way street. While we depend on 
workers from Canada to fill many agricul- 
tural and woods jobs, Canada depends on 
United States workers from the eastern 
seaboard “tobacco states” to help cure its 
tobacco crop. Last year 4,056 United States 
tobacco workers were employed in Canada,” 
Mr. Johnson pointed out. 

He also referred to the movement of 
Canadian workers across the border to help 
in harvesting the potato crop in the New 
England states, and sometimes to Minnesota 
and North Dakota. “For many years there 
has been a movement of Canadian woods- 
workers to the United States, chiefly into 
the forests of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont,” he said. The number of workers 
involved had approximated 6,700 two or 
three years ago. This spring it reached 
about 3,500. 
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LABOUR 


HON. MICHAEL STARR 


Hon. Michael Starr 
Minister of Labour 


(Prepared for Labour Day publications of local Labour Councils) 

As we celebrate once again the great national holiday set aside to honour 
the working people of Canada, I think it is appropriate to consider the plight 
of those who will find themselves without work this coming winter through the 
traditional cold weather slowdown of many sections of business and industry. 

Again this winter a national campaign to increase winter employment 
will be carried out by the Government at all levels—federal, provincial and 
municipal—in support of locally-organized campaigns all across the country. 
In the past Organized Labour has played active roles in these local campaigns 
and J hope that this support will be maintained and increased wherever possible. 

Where these campaigns have been waged most vigorously, real results 
have accrued in terms of increased employment, particularly among the building 
trades and allied occupations. But business and industry and government are 
still only learning from their early experiments and I look forward to a real 
increase in their activities, and therefore results, as more and more learn the 
value of special efforts and arrangements during the cold weather. 

As a partner with management you can help to increase the interest of 
industry at large in such things as the planning of maintenance of plant and 
equipment during the winter months—and as individual householders you can 
be of real assistance if you plan your home renovations, repairs, additions and 
general maintenance work as far as possible for the cold season. Your purchases 
of new home furnishings and the replacement of outdated fixtures during winter 
months will help to keep at work fellow workers who are employed in a variety 
of industries. 

With your help I believe we can cut back the unemployment figures in this 
and in coming winters—without your support Government action will be wasted. 
Remember, no matter what our occupation or what industry we work for, we 
are all affected by winter unemployment. 


On behalf of your Government, I extend my very best wishes to you on 
this Labour Day, 1958. 
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CLAUDE JODOIN 


DAY MESSAGES 


GERARD PICARD 


A. H. BALCH 


Claude Jodoin 
President, Canadian Labour Congress 


It has become traditional for union mem- 
bers to hold rallies in various centres on 
Labour Day. Naturally it is impossible to 
hold one single gathering that would bring 
together all our 1,150,000 members, scat- 
tered as they are throughout Canada; but 
this year there is need for such a rally, in 
spirit at least. 

Recent years, and particularly the two 
years since the merger which brought about 
the formation of the Canadian Labour 
Congress as a united organization, have 
brought a new realization of the strength 
and possibilities of a movement such as 
ours, composed of men and women in any 
number of occupations, banded together in 
a common interest and in the interest of 
their fellow-citizens. It is probably not sur- 
prising that with this realization has come 
criticism and attacks from individuals and 
groups whose interests seem to be in 
conflict with those of the Canadian people 
as a whole. 

As we celebrate Labour Day in 1958 
our movement is being made the target for 
attacks on a scale seldom seen _ before. 
Members of unions throughout Canada must 
rally and realize that those who would 
weaken organizations of Canadian workers 
and make them ineffective are attacking 
not only those organizations but all that 
Labour stands for, and has stood for 
throughout the years since Labour Day 
was first celebrated. 


Great progress has been made over those 
years. Wages and working conditions, the 
primary concern of the pioneers of our 
movement, have been improved tremen- 
dously and the strides that organized labour 
has been able to make in this regard have 
brought a better standard of living for 
all Canadians. The unions which make up 
the Canadian Labour Congress are, quite 
properly, continuing their efforts in this 
direction. There are still many inequalities 
which must be eliminated. To accept even 
the highest standards now enjoyed as the 
ultimate would be a disservice to our coun- 
try. We live in a land of great opportunity 
and it is essential to Canadian development 
that we should constantly move forward 
and that the benefits of such development 
should be shared by all the people. 

At the same time, those who would 
weaken the labour movement would curb 
our efforts to win for Canadians the type 
of legislation that can contribute to a better 
life. Organized labour has always been in 
the forefront of every struggle for greater 
educational opportunities and for better 
social legislation. Those who now attack 
unions are symbolic of the reactionary 
forces that have fought every progressive 
measure that has ever been considered by 
Parliament. 

Those attacks take many forms. Some are 
so ridiculous that they defeat themselves. 
The record of the labour movement in 
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Canada, and the individuals who hold office 
in it, speaks for itself. Some of the attacks 
are more insidious. They are based on the 
propaganda technique of embracing a 
generally acceptable principle and attempt- 
ing, under its cloak, to introduce something 
entirely different. 

This is true of those who are seeking 
to impose so-called “right-to-work’ laws on 
the Canadian people. “Right-to-work’ is a 
completely dishonest title for such laws: 
they have nothing whatsoever to do with 
the right of an employee to a job. If they 
had, such laws would indeed be welcomed 
by those who have suffered in recent months 
from unemployment and those who are still 
without work. These laws, which some 
people are attempting to smuggle in through 
the back doors of legislative buildings, are 
designed, rather, to deny the majority of 
any group of workers the right to conduct 
their own affairs. They are intended to 
undercut the whole principle of majority 
decision which is basic to every level of 
government. 

Employers who ally themselves with 
attempts now being made to introduce 
“right-to-work” laws in Canada are, in 
effect, declaring war on organized labour. 
We are confident that such efforts will not 
be successful. 

We are very deeply concerned with the 
real right to work. Hundreds of thousands 
of Canadian men and women were deprived 
of this right in the months just past. 
Canada’s unemployment record last winter 
was a national disgrace, and throughout 
the summer the number of people without 
jobs has continued at an alarmingly high 
level. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that we face another winter 
with deep concern. 

We are well aware that this is a complex 
problem, that many factors affect employ- 
ment; but the fact remains that ours is a 
young country which should offer great 
opportunity. At a stage in the development 
of civilization when scientific achievements 
which were considered fantastic only a 
short time ago have become realities, there 
is obviously need for greater attention to 
the ordinary human need for work that 
will provide bread and shelter. The battle 
against unemployment, on every possible 
front, is obviously one to which our move- 
ment must devote every effort. 

We, in the Canadian Labour Congress, 
will continue to drive for the social objec- 
tives I have already outlined. We will con- 
tinue our efforts to develop better-informed 
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and more active Canadian citizens. It was 
with this in mind that delegates to our 
national convention in Winnipeg last April 
gave enthusiastic support to an extended 
program in the field of national affairs. 

Since that time progress has been made. 
Many conferences have been held between 
people representing various groups with a 
view to providing a means of expression for 
the Canadian people. That is the aim of the 
Canadian Labour Congress in its increasing 
interest in public affairs. 

But our concern is not confined to affairs 
in Canada alone. We realize that solutions 
to our domestic problems depend to a large 
extent on the ever-changing world situation. 
Canadians cannot afford the doubtful luxury 
of isolation in the era of artificial moons 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles. At a 
time when two thirds of the world’s people 
are under-nourished and living in misery, 
when a frightful gap exists between the 
have and have-not nations of the world, 
Canadians must realize that an increase in 
the standard of living of people in other 
parts of the world would react favourably 
on our own living and working conditions, 
and would contribute to world peace and 
democracy. 

Organized labour demands, therefore, a 
substantial increase in Canada’s contribution 
to technical assistance and capital develop- 
ment programs for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. We will also increase our Own con- 
tribution to the world-wide organization of 
free labour, the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, which is carrying 
on an educational and organizational cam- 
paign in less-developed countries to build 
and strengthen free trade union organiza- 
tions. We consider this phase of our work 
as Labour’s technical assistance program 
and as our own contribution to the urgent 
task of battling poverty, ignorance and 
disease on a world-wide scale. 

We fully realize that the success of our 
efforts depends on a relaxation of inter- 
national tension, and on world peace. 
Unfortunately, the brutal murder of the 
heroic leaders of the Hungarian revolt has 
again revealed the callous attitude of the 
Soviet rulers and their total disregard for 
basic human values. While strongly sup- 
porting our own defensive shield, Canadian 
Labour will continue to welcome all efforts 
for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, and specifically for a ban on 
testing and production of thermonuclear 
weapons, under proper international control. 


This Labour Day is, therefore, one of 
great challenge. It will be celebrated in 
various forms in different places and it 
will, quite properly, be a day of pleasure 
and relaxation; but let us take time, also, 
to pause and reflect as we enter a new 
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season of activity; and let us determine that 
in the months ahead we will not only 
protect what has been won at such cost 
by so many pioneers of our movement, but 
also go on to better things for all Cana- 
dians and for people throughout the world. 


Picard 


General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 


Every year since 1894, the first Monday 
in September has been a holiday in Canada, 
intended for the workers and known as 
Labour Day. The Canadian Parliament 
made this decision, as you may well 
imagine, in deference to repeated requests 
on the part of the labour organizations of 
the day. The idea was to pay tribute to 
all workers, but it is the trade unionists 
who bring this holiday to the fore and give 
it its real meaning. 


Public opinion is becoming more and 
more sensitive to the claims and concerns 
of the workers. It is sympathetic when the 
labour organizations speak of unemploy- 
ment and of the possibility of remedying it 
by means of a policy resolutely directed 
towards full employment; it has noted the 
benefits of social security and supports 
health insurance, the measure so vigorously 


called for nowadays by all labour organiza- 
tions, which will be added to the other 
provisions already in effect; it accepts the 
collective bargaining system; it is awake to 
the solutions in the general interest sug- 
gested for such important problems as 
education and housing; it understands the 
need for greater participation in the pros- 
perity arising from our natural resources. 
In short, the common good is becoming 
more and more the principal criterion of 
popular opinion, which is a most auspicious 
trend. 

On the occasion of this 1958 Labour Day, 
I offer my best wishes to all men and 
women workers and to their families, and 
I hope that the CCCL and the other labour 
organizations will continue to seek and to 
suggest the most suitable solutions for the 
problems of the hour. 


A. H. Balch 
Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railroad Brotherhoods 


I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
extend warm fraternal greetings to all labour 
groups, members, and their families, from 
the National Legislative Committee, Inter- 
national Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Labour has a great deal to commemorate 
on this day, and tribute should be paid to 
those in the past who, through their efforts, 
overcame obstacles that seemed unsurmount- 
able but which resulted in the changed 
atmosphere now existing between Manage- 
ment and Labour. It has been, and is, the 
aim of Labour to promote legislation to 
safeguard the social and economic status of 
the worker. Advancement has been slow, 
but results have justified the patience of 
Labour. Through their efforts improvements 
in the various Acts have resulted. 

It is regrettable that periodically workers 
have to face the problems and worries 
brought upon them by the spectre of unem- 


ployment. Labour cannot accept without 
protest the inexcusable situation where, in 
the past year, over half a million were 
unemployed. Regardless of the position 
taken by those responsible, one of the 
factors contributing to it was the increase 
in immigration. Potentially Canada is in 
a good position for large population in- 
creases because of its unoccupied land and 
incomplete development of manufacturing 
industries; however, immigration must be 
controlled. A state which is underpopulated 
in relations to its resources is in a more 
favourable position than one overpopulated, 
because it can add to its numbers by a 
controlled system of immigration, and by 
encouraging the internal migration of its 
people to develop its natural resources. It 
has been said, and rightly so, that a state 
may be rich in raw materials and poor 
if its resources are underdeveloped. 
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Automation and advancement in tech- 
nology increases and advances the power 
of the state. Although Labour recognizes 
these facts and does not oppose advance- 
ment it feels a study should be made by 
Government to provide the means for an 
adjustment period during technological 
changes. Senior workers should not be 
discarded indiscriminately. Responsibility 
falls upon the employer to see this does 
not happen. 

It is noted with appreciation that an Act 
governing Hospital Insurance and Diagnos- 
tic Services is now a fact. It is to be hoped 
that a far more comprehensive plan will 
develop from the present Act. 

It is gratifying to note that serious 
thought is being given to a contributory 
form of old age pension. Far too many 
workers are retired on poor or no pensions. 
Every worker, no matter how humble a 
position he has held in the working forces, 
has in his own way contributed to the growth 
and development of the country and should 
receive an adequate pension upon retire- 


ment. An industrial pension is only partly 
the answer unless a worker can build up 
pension credits with all his employers. There 
is a need for some system of “portable 
pension credits”. The adoption of such a 
system should not mean the disappearance 
of existing private schemes. It has been 
expressed that many employees feel that 
when they leave a plan they should be free 
to obtain their own contributions. From 
personal experience and observation I do 
not think that is so. Of course, there is 
the difference that under a vast majority 
of pension plans now in effect no provision 
is made to carry contributions to the next 
employer; therefore, the worker naturally 
wishes his contributions to be returned to 
him. Should provision be made for his 
contributions to be carried to the next 
employer, it would be found that the Cana- 
dian worker is ready and willing to accept 
such a scheme. The 1958 worker is more 
“pension conscious” than his predecessors. 
On this Labour Day the National Legis- 
lative Committee, International Railroad 
Brotherhoods, send greetings to all groups. 


Successful Rehabilitation—IX 


Ninth in a series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the ninth in a series of articles 
illustrating that the particular demands of 
any job—the unique combination of skill, 
aptitudes and attitude required in the 
worker—can often be met by a disabled 
person not by coincidence but by a precise 
matching of the person to the job. It was 
prepared by Paul E. Connolly, Quebec 
Regional Public Relations Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


When the National Employment Service 
was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special Placements Division 
was set up to provide special employment 
assistance to physically disabled workers. 
It was created for the express purpose of 
rehabilitating into employment those dis- 
abled persons capable of working but who, 
because of their physical, mental or emo- 
tional handicaps, might otherwise remain 
on the fringe of the employment market. 
The Section’s special placement officers 
concentrate their efforts on, in the words 
of the manual of instructions, persons 
who, on account of injury or disease of 
a character which is likely to last more 
than six months, or on account of con- 
genital conditions, are substantially handi- 
capped in obtaining or keeping employ- 
ment of a kind generally suited to their 
age, previous experience and qualifications. 
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There is no mental anguish to equal that 
which results from being employed in a 
menial job solely because of a physical 
handicap. 

Too often in the past, debasing work was 
the lot of handicapped persons who were 
otherwise intelligent. Too often it was 
thought that, since their occupational abili- 
ties were reduced, these persons would 
readily accept any offer of employment. 

Evidence of this is the story of Phil, 
aged 36, married, with one child. In 1943 
a car accident resulted in the amputation of 
his left arm. 

With a global war on at that time, 
Canada still wanted the use of his remaining 
arm. For the rest of the conflict Phil 
worked at parachute packing and performed 
his duties very efficiently. 

In 1946, with only a sixth grade educa- 
tion, he became a salesman of awnings for 
a retail outlet. His war work experience 
had given him a liking for canvas, rayon 
and jute goods. Five years of selling made 
him yearn to start in this business himself. 

The best years for these goods had 
already gone by. New products were being 
introduced with which he could not com- 
pete and after two years he ended in failure. 
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A welfare society looked after him for 
quite a while. He was almost completely 
disillusioned when he was offered a -job. 
Though he did not relish the idea, he 
nevertheless accepted the offer because he 
needed money. For one year he worked as 
a public room attendant in a public square. 

For a man who had done selling, this 
position was a blow to his pride. He kept 
refusing in his mind to accept as_per- 
manent a job which he thought degrading. 
His wife and child tried to comfort him 
as much as they could. but the man stead- 
fastly refused to consider this his final lot. 

After some time he heard of the special 
placements service of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Here, he was sympathetically 
greeted by a counsellor, who carefully 
reviewed his experience, his habits, his 
handicap, etc. The applicant’s appearance 
was good. He was neat and tidy. His 
health was good. He had a good artificial 
arm. His only flaw was that he was on 
the verge of a mental breakdown. The 
work he was performing, coupled with his 
business failure, was taking its toll. 

He would have liked to sell again but 
his experience was limited and moreover 
he would have nothing more to do with 
selling awnings. A few attempts to interest 
speciality firms in his services failed. 


However, work as a watchman was ayvail- 
able. At first, with his mind still affected 
by his work as a public room attendant, 
Phil categorically refused to consider that 
type of work; he said any handicapped 
person can at any time secure that kind 
of work. To prove his point, he accepted a 
referral to an employer not forewarned of 
his handicap; he failed to obtain the job. 

Feeling dejected, he then put his faith 
in the counsellor’s ability to guide him. 
Eventually a proper frame of mind was 
created. 

The counsellor now solicited a special 
interview with the employer who wished 
to hire a watchman. Together the applicant 
and the special placements officer went to 
the employer’s premises. The NES officer 
presented a convincing argument based on 
employment stability, alertness, intelligence, 
and good health. Finally, the employer 
agreed to give Phil a chance. 

The results, both for the company and 
the handicapped applicant, have been grati- 
fying. Phil is paid an adequate salary 
and both he and his family are content with 
his status. As for the company, its officers 
never lose an opportunity to point out to 
visitors how pleased they are to have a 
handicapped person discharging his duties 
for them in such an efficient manner. 


Idleness or Shortened Hours Affected 1 U.S. Family in Four Last Year 


One out of every four families in the 
United States was affected by unemploy- 
ment or shorter work weeks between mid- 
1957 and mid-1958, it is revealed in a report 
by Profs. William Haber and Wilbur J. 
Cohen of the University of Michigan, 
following a nation-wide survey. 

The survey indicated that 8,500,000 
families had the head or one other member 
unemployed at some time during the period 
studied, while 4,000,000 were affected by 
shortened work periods. 

Other findings of the study included: 

—Those out of work at the time of the 
survey averaged 21 weeks of unemploy- 
ment; those previously unemployed who 
had found jobs averaged 11 weeks. 

—Sixty per cent of those unemployed for 
a time in the 12 months received some 
unemployment benefits and 30 per cent 
received benefits the entire period they 
were out of work. 

—After counting unemployment benefits 
as income, unemployed families estimated 
their income losses as follows: under $500, 
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38 per cent; $500 to $1,000, 25 per cent; 
$1,000 to $2,000, 25 per cent; $2,000 and 
over, 12 per cent. 

—Unemployment was most widespread 
among families with 1957 incomes of 
$5,000 or less. 

—Unemployment was concentrated among 
younger members of the labour force. 
About one in four family heads under the 
age of 30 was unemployed at some time 
during the year. Only 13 per cent of 
family heads between the ages of 40 and 
50 were unemployed at any time during the 
12 months. 

—About one-third of those who were 
unemployed at the time of the survey 
expected to get their old jobs back soon, 
or find other jobs paying equally well. 
Slightly more than a third were pessimistic 
about their chances of getting another job 
with equal pay. 

The report was based on interviews with 
a random sample of 1,456 adults. Special 
interviews conducted in Detroit indicated 
that there were more unemployed there 
than elsewhere. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Report on Rehabilitation Cases Closed 


Reports from only eight provinces show 1,055 persons rehabilitated 
during fiscal 1957-58, of whom 919 were placed in regular employment, 
45 are self-employed, 12 in sheltered employment and 22 work at home 


Reports from eight provinces on rehabili- 
tation cases closed show that 1,055 persons 
were rehabilitated during the fiscal year 
1957-58. This, however, does not tell the 
whole story; the reports were not complete 
because much rehabilitation work in Canada 
is carried out by a variety of agencies and 
at present it is difficult to obtain figures 
from all of them, and two provinces have 
not reported. 

Of the 1,055 persons, 919 were rehabili- 
tated to regular employment, 45 to self- 
employment, and 12 to sheltered employ- 
ment, A further 22 were working at home 
and 57, though not working, were enabled 
to take care of themselves. 

{t is estimated the cost of support of the 
whole group before rehabilitation was $948,- 
460 a year. Their earnings after rehabilita- 
tion were reported to total $1,860,165. 

* * * 


The new Kinsmen Centre for the Handi- 
capped in Saskatoon now under construc- 
tion will accommodate two sections prev- 
iously housed separately; the John Dolan 
School and the Saskatoon Council for 
Crippled Children and Adults. The build- 
ing is planned to provide for both the 
education and training of the handicapped, 
with the object of enabling them to take 
their place in the community. School 
rooms, workshops, and recreational facilities 
will be provided. 

* * * 


The Rehabilitation Society of Alberta 
for the Handicapped will apply to the pro- 
vincial Government for incorporation under 
the Societies Act, and at the same time 
will have its name changed to the Alberta 
Rehabilitation Council for the Handicapped. 
The main aim of the new council will be 
to aid in the rehabilitation of the mentally 
and physically handicapped throughout the 
province. 

* * * 


The rehabilitation of arthritic and rheu- 
matic patients more than pays for itself 
in a two-year period, says Dr. H. S. Robin- 
son, Medical Director of the British Colum- 
bia Division of the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society. He stated that a cost 
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study has shown that rehabilitation is 
economically sound and can save the com- 
munity money. 

Thirty-four, disabled by arthritis, were 
given intensive treatment for three months 
at a cost of $44,538. The increase in their 
earnings over a two-year period was $42,322, 
and another $6,000 was saved in com- 
munity costs. Dr. Robinson said that the 
families of these men also benefited through 
a higher standard of living, and the com- 
munity received more income and other 
taxes from them. 

* + * 

The British Columbia Division of the 
Canadian Paraplegic Association has estab- 
lished a permanent office in Vancouver to 
organize welfare for paraplegics. The new 
office is at the G. F. Strong Rehabilitation 
Centre, 900 West 27th Avenue. 


* * 2k 


Vocational rehabilitation in the United 
States has been growing steadily since the 
idea was first introduced by statute in 
1920. 

An article describing how co-ordinated 
services are provided to the disabled through 
federal-state programs under which the states 
conduct their own rehabilitation activities, 
and the federal authorities provide encour- 
agement through financial aid, advisory and 
research functions, appears in International 
Labour Review of March 1958. 

The article was contributed by Mary E. 
Switzer, Director, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

* * * 

The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
designed to focus attention in the United 
States on the employability of persons with 
serious disabilities and to enlist the support 
of business, industry and government in a 
year-round campaign, in a report on its 
work during the past 10 years says that 
employers are increasingly coming to realize 
the capabilities of the handicapped and are 
hiring more such people. Able-bodied work- 
ers, on their side, have overcome their 
prejudices and are accepting handicapped 
persons as fellow workers. 


Home Economics Education in Canada 


Digest of report by Dr. Helen Abell, Department of Agriculture, for 
Ninth International Conference on Home Economics, July 28 to August 2 


The demand for university-trained home 
economists continues to exceed the supply 
in Canada, despite the fact that increasing 
numbers of young women are making home 
economics their career. 

In 1957, more than 1,100 women were 
enrolled in university courses in home 
economics. Most graduates become teachers 
or dietitians, but more and more of them 
are entering other fields of employment 
through which home economics is being 
applied to the improvement of home and 
family living. 

Many graduates, though by no means all, 
become members of either the Canadian 
Home Economics Association or the Cana- 
dian Dietetics Association, which serve the 
professional interests of women in these 
fields. Of the approximately 900 members 
of the C.H.E.A. in 1956-57, some 55 per 
cent were teaching; 11 per cent were home- 
makers; 10 per cent were in business occu- 
pations, including journalism; and another 
15 per cent were nutritionists or in food 
service. Of the approximately 1,000 mem- 
bers of the C.D.A., on the other hand, 
about 55 per cent were employed in hospi- 
tals; 15 per cent in business; 13 per cent 
by government; and 13 per cent by univer- 
sities and schools. 


Origins of Home Economics Education 


Education in home economics dates back 
many years in Canada. A school established 
in 1882 by the Ursuline Sisters at Roberval, 
Que., is thought to have been the first in 
Canada to offer a course in household 
science. Courses in needlework and other 
household subjects were made optional in 
the public school curriculum in Ontario for 
the first time in 1894 but progress was slow 
because of the lack of trained teachers. 

The efforts of Mrs. Adelaide Hoodless, 
founder of the Canadian Women’s Institute, 
led to the establishment of centres for the 
teaching of home economics, the first of 
which was the Ontario Normal School of 
Domestic Science and Art opened in 1900 
in Hamilton. In 1902 the University of 
Toronto established the first course in 
Canada leading to a bachelor’s degree in 
Household Science, and in 1903 a division 
of home economies was set up at the Ontario 
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Agricultural College. By 1957, some 17 
Canadian institutions were offering courses 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in home 
economics. 


Change of Emphasis in Teaching 


In the early days of home economics, 
when Canada was still primarily an agricul- 
tural country and women were mainly em- 
ployed as homemakers, the emphasis in 
teaching was on household skills. Since 
then the widespread economic and social 
changes that have occurred have pointed up 
the necessity for a change from the “skill- 
centred” to the “family-centred” teaching 
of home economics. 

The consensus now is that home economics 
should be taught within the framework of 
family relationships rather than concen- 
trated on a few household skills. In the 
past few years, the Family Life Committee 
of the C.H.E.A. has been studying the teach- 
ing of home economics in Canada with a 
view to promoting “family-centred” teach- 
ing throughout the country. This method 
is currently being practised in Nova Scotia. 

The need to expand facilities for post- 
graduate training and research in this coun- 
try is also being recognized. A current 
report of the Education Committee of the 
C.H.E.A. recommends that “a concentrated 
effort be made to obtain awards at the 
post-graduate level that would stimulate 
interest in research and further professional 
studies and thus increase the supply of 
teachers at both the university and high- 
school levels”. 


Informal Education 


Quite apart from formal instruction, 
Canadians nowadays are kept informed of 
advances in home economics through the 
various mass media. Interest in better 
nutrition and better homemaking became 
keen during the war under the stress of 
wartime restrictions. Since then, this in- 
terest has been kept alive by voluntary 
women’s organizations such as the National 
‘Council of Women and the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Consumers, the Women’s In- 
stitutes, Homemaking clubs and Parent- 
Teacher associations. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Two Women’s Groups Hold Conventions 


Canadian Nurses’ Association celebrates 50th anniversary at biennial 
general meeting. Canadian Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs decides to undertake survey of equal pay legislation 


Some 2,000 nurses, representing all 
branches of the nursing profession, cele- 
brated the 50th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Canadian Nurses’ Association 
during the Biennial General Meeting held 
in Ottawa, June 22-27. 


Although past achievements of the Asso- 
ciation, whose current membership stands 
at some 50,000, were reviewed during the 
discussion of the various reports of working 
committees, the general theme of the meet- 
ing was “Into the Future, Open a Better 
Way”. It was within this general frame- 
work that the delegates heard distinguished 
guest speakers discuss the nursing profession 
from a number of different aspects (see page 
852). 


Among the many items of particular 
interest was the progress report on a “Pilot 
Project for the Evaluation of Schools of 
Nursing in Canada”. Twenty-five schools 
of varying kinds and sizes have been chosen 
for study from among nearly 100 that 
signified their willingness to participate in 
the pilot project. 


The meeting approved the adoption of 
the “Canadian Nurses’ Association Retire- 
ment Plan”, to come into effect September 
1. The pension plan, the first of its kind 
for the nursing profession, is designed to 
take care of both nurses working for em- 
ployers and self-employed nurses. One of 
the best features of the plan is that nurses 
who move from one employer to another 
or who change their kind of work will be 
able to carry their pension rights with them. 


The Women’s Bureau was established 
to help bring about a better understand- 
ing of the problems of women workers 
and their jobs and to promote good 
labour standards in all fields of women’s 


employment. It studies the particular 
problems of women workers and pub- 
lishes the results of such studies, and 
makes available information regarding 
occupational opportunities for girls and 
women. 
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A highlight of the meeting was the 
dramatic presentation of the story of 
nursing in Canada under the title “Caval- 
cade in White”. 

Miss Alice Girard, Director of Nursing, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Montreal, succeeded 
Miss Trenna Hunter of Vancouver as Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Business and Professional Women 


Legislation affecting women was among 
the major items discussed at the 16th 
Biennial Convention of the Canadian 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, held at Edmonton, July 
8-11. 

The effectiveness of equal pay legislation 
was examined critically. Six provinces have 
enacted equal pay legislation to date and 
a federal Equal Pay Act was passed in 1956, 
but a report before the meeting suggested 
that information on the real effectiveness 
of this legislation was lacking. The fact 
that few complaints have been received in 
the provinces regarding discrimination in 
rates of pay because of sex was not con- 
sidered an indication that “everything in 
the garden is lovely”. At present claims 
must be made directly to the respective 
Departments of Labour by the women with 
a grievance. Some women, it was felt, might 
be afraid of losing their jobs if they regis- 
tered a complaint. 

Accordingly, he Convention supported a 
recommendation that provincial clubs be 
asked to conduct a survey on the effect 
and results of equal pay legislation, with 
particular emphasis on the method of 
making claims under the Acts. 


Establishment of a national office in 
Ottawa, to begin operations immediately 
after the close of the Convention, was 
authorized by the meeting of some 400 
delegates. 

Miss Isabel Menzies of Montreal was 
elected President of the National Body 
for the next two years, succeeding Mrs. 
Maude Baylay of Brampton, Ont. 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Good crop prospects and large-scale railway construction bring about 


improvement in employment conditions. 


Harvest labour scarce in some 


areas, although surpluses of unskilled labour reported in other areas 


Under the stimulus of good crop pros- 
pects, helped by the continuation of railway 
construction on a large scale, industrial and 
labour conditions showed an improvement 
in July 1908 compared with the previous 
month. 

The August 1908 Lasour GazerrE reported 
that there was still a surplus of unskilled 
labour in some places, though it was smaller 
than in June. At the same time there was 
a scarcity of men in other parts after 
harvesting began. 

The CPR re-engaged hundreds of its 
employees at the Angus shops in Montreal 
who had been laid off a few months before 
because of lack of work. In the locomotive 
works and in the Montreal Steel Works 
business also showed improvement. 

The contract for the construction of 
the Legislative Building in Regina was 
awarded at a price of $1,424,150. 

The Lasour Gazertr’s correspondent for 
St. Hyacinthe reported that “the Penman 
Manufacturing Company had a busy month. 
The strike which was declared on May 11 
in this factory is practically finished, nearly 
all the old employees having returned to 
work at the company’s conditions and sign- 
ing an agreement not to form part of any 
labour union while in the employ of the 
company. There are a number of the 
strikers whom the company will not 
re-employ.” 

The Ottawa correspondent said that the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Co. had a force 
of between 125 and 200 men employed on 
track construction and repairs at a wage of 
174 cents an hour. “Residents and rate- 
payers of Ottawa are given preference in 
the employment. The company reported 
that floating labour offered itself during the 
month at 14 cents an hour and lower, but 
was refused on account of the policy of 
the company to give city men a chance to 
earn in the dull time.” 

Even in 1908, and at a time when there 
was more than the usual amount of unem- 
ployment, it appears that farmers had 
trouble in getting the labour they needed. 
“Farmers of the Ottawa district found it 
almost as difficult as last year to secure 
help in the busy haying season,” said the 
Ottawa correspondent. “Unless extra wages 
are paid, native labour shows an aversion 


to go into the country, and there is con- 
sequently a fairly brisk demand for recent 
arrivals from Europe.” 

The correspondent at Woodstock, Ont., 
reported: “The weekly half-holiday is being 
partially observed. The jewellers and den- 
tists take Wednesday afternoon, and barbers 
Thursday afternoon, and the banks and law 
offices Friday afternoon.” 

The call for the 24th annual session of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
to be held in Halifax on September 21, 
which was issued during July, said that 
the outstanding feature of the past year 
had been the effect of immigration on trade 
conditions. The sixth annual convention 
of the National Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, which was to be held in 
Quebec September 15-19, placed immigra- 
tion first on its list of subjects for dis- 
cussion. 

Figures on immigration published in the 
Lasour Gazette for August showed that in 
the three months, April, May, and June 
1908, the number of immigrants who entered 
Canada was not much more han half the 
number who entered in the corresponding 
period of 1907. The numbers for the 
period were 127,371 in 1907, and 68,975 in 
1908. During the first six months of 1908 
the number of British immigrants to 
Canada, according to figures published by 
the U.K. Board of Trade, dropped to 
56,595 from 107,000 in the first half of 
1907. 

“On the morning of July 30, while round- 
ing a curve at full speed on the double 
track at Osco, Ont., Train No. 2 ran into 
an extra gang of 60 trackmen who had 
stepped on to the eastbound track out 
of the way of a westbound freight train, 
with the result that three workmen were 
instantly killed and another dangerously 
injured,” the Lasour Gazette reported. 

During July, 20 railway employees were 
accidentally killed and 22 were injured, 
compared with 28 killed and 32 injured 
during June, and 26 killed and 25 injured 
in July 1907. In the number of fatal 
accidents during the month railway service 
headed the list of industries. 

The number of fatal industrial accidents 
in July 1908 was 92; June, was 138; and in 
July 1907, it was 125. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


42nd Conference Adopts Four New 
International Labour Instruments 


Delegates approve Convention and Recommendation on discrimination in 
employment and occupation, and Convention and Recommendation on the 


conditions of employment of plantation workers; 10 resolutions passed 


The 42nd International Labour Confer- 

ence, in session at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from June 6 to 26, accomplished the fol- 
lowing: 
Adopted four new international instru- 
ments: a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion calling on ILO member states to take 
steps to eliminate discrimination regarding 
employment and occupation; and a Con- 
vention and Recommendation on the con- 
ditions of employment of plantation 
workers; 

—Took preliminary action with a view to 
final discussion next year on four other 
instruments: three proposed draft Conven- 
tions on (1) minimum age for admission 
of fishermen to employment, (2) medical 
examination of fishermen, (3) fishermen’s 
articles of agreement; and a Recommenda- 
tion on the organization of health services 
in places of employment; 

—Held a general discussion on hours of 
work, and adopted a resolution inviting 
the Governing Body to place the question 
of the reduction of hours of work on the 
agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference with a view to the adoption of an 
international instrument; 

—Adopted an ILO budget for 1959 
amounting to $8,529,857 (Canada’s share 
will be $261,416, or 3.53 per cent). 

—Adopted other resolutions on the living 
standards and conditions of employment of 
plantation workers; occupational diseases; 
publication of labour laws; human rights; 
industrial health and safety campaigns; 
manpower aspects of economic develop- 
ment; management development; measures 
to promote employment and action against 
unemployment; unemployment in agricul- 
ture and the influence of agrarian reform 
on the improvement of the social conditions 
of agricultural workers; the setting-up of 
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a special committee on conditions of fisher- 
men; expansion of international trade; 
labour-management relations; and on in- 
creased technical assistance for the integra- 
tion of indigenous populations into the 
economic, social and cultural life of their 
countries; 

—Examined a report on the manner in 
which member countries are applying ILO 
Conventions; 

—Held a general debate on the annual 
Report by Director-General David A. 
Morse, and heard him reply to the discus- 
sion. 


The Convention concerning discrimination 
in employment (full text on page 000) was 
adopted by 189 votes for, 24 against, and 13 
abstentions. The Canadian Government 
and Worker Delegates voted in favour; the 
Canadian Employer Delegate was opposed. 

The Recommendation on discrimination 
in employment (full text on page 876) was 
adopted by a vote of 212 for, none against, 
and 11 abstentions. All Canadian delegates 
voted in favour. 

Nearly 900 delegates, advisers and ob- 
servers from 73 countries and nine terri- 
tories attended the Conference. Many 
ministers of labour, including Hon. Michael 
Starr, Canada’s Minister of Labour, attended 
either as visiting ministers or as leaders 
of their country’s government delegations. 
The composition of Canada’s tripartite dele- 
gation was listed on page 621 of the June 
issue. 

Pakistan’s Minister of Labour and Educa- 
tion, Basanta Kumar Das, was elected 
President of the Conference. A total of 161 
government, worker and employer delegates 
took part in the general discussion on the 
annual Report of the Director-General, 
titled: “The ILO in a Changing World.” 


Discrimination in Employment 


The best contribution that the ILO could 
make on the eve of the 10th anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
would be to adopt the two instruments on 
discrimination, said Kalmen Kaplansky, 
Director, International Affairs Department, 
Canadian Labour Congress, and an adviser 
to the Canadian Worker Delegate. He 
was speaking in the debate on the report 
of the committee on discrimination, which 
dealt with the instruments, and of which 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
was Chairman. 

There is hardly a country in the world 
where this problem of discrimination does 
not exist. 

The official policy of governments may be 
to the contrary and the grounds for discrim- 
ination may differ from country to country. 
In some it may be on grounds of race or 
religion; in others, on grounds of sex; 
in some because of social or national origin; 
in others because of political opinion. 

The degree and privileges of discrimination 
may also vary. But the problem is universal 
and dates back to ancient times and is em- 
bedded in the very consciousness and in the 
very fabric of human history and human 
behaviour. 

He thought it was wise on the part of 
the committee not to sit in judgment on 
the practices of any country and regretted 
that some delegates “raised an accusing 
finger at certain practices in certain coun- 
tries”. 

He resented the implication that just 
because Canada has passed legislation in 
this field it was guilty more than any other 
country of discriminatory practices. 

“We are a country of many origins and 
of people who have come from many coun- 
tries with many religions, and the fact 
that we are dealing with this problem 
through legislation does not indicate that 
our problem is any greater than that of 
any other country; it shows that public 
opinion is determined to wipe out any 
vestiges of this evil and to deal with the 
small number of cases that do exist, instead 
of just appearing and declaring and pro- 
claiming that we are in favour merely of 
principle,” Mr. Kaplansky said. 

For delegates to state that this problem 
did not exist in their countries was a wrong 
approach, he thought. “What this Con- 
vention will do and what specifically the 
Recommendation will do is to make each 
and every Government review its own 
practices and its own existing legislation 
in the light of the recommendations con- 
tained in the second document and in the 
light of the principles contained in the first 
and examine them in the light of the norms 
of behaviour which we are establishing and 
of the standards we are setting,” he said. 


G. R. Carroll, adviser to the Canadian 
Government Delegates, noting that there is 
national legislation and legislation in a 
number of the provinces that is directed to 
the elimination of discrimination in employ- 
ment on grounds of race, colour, religion 
and national extraction, said the Canadian 
Government Delegates would vote for the 
proposed Convention and Recommendation. 

But, he pointed out, “in voting for the 
proposed instruments I should like to make 
it clear that the subject matter of the 
Convention and Recommendation is one in 
which legislative jurisdiction in Canada is 
divided between the Parliament of Canada 
and the provincial legislatures. 

“Consequently, if these instruments are 
approved, the obligations which Canada 
undertakes to give effect to with respect 
thereto are of necessity the federal state 
obligations.” 


First Discussions 


With a vote of 175 for, none against and 
one abstention, the Conference decided to 
place the question of the conditions of work 
of fishermen on the agenda next year for 
final discussion. 

The conclusions it adopted on this ques- 
tion take the form of three proposed draft 
Conventions. The first of these is on the 
minimum age for admission of fishermen to 
employment. It provides that children 
under 15 shall not be employed on fishing 
vessels. Young persons under 18 would not 
be employed or work on coal-burning ships 
as trimmers or stokers. These provisions 
would not apply to work done by chil- 
dren on school ships, provided that it 
was approved and supervised by public 
authority. 

The second proposed draft Convention 
concerns medical examination of fishermen 
and states that no person shall be engaged 
for employment in any capacity in a fishing 
vessel unless he produces a certificate attest- 
ing to his fitness for the work. For young 
persons of less than 21 years, the certificate 
will remain in force for a period not exceed- 
ing one year from the date when it was 
granted. For persons of 21 and over, the 
competent authority would determine the 
period for which -the certificate .should 
remain in force. 

A third proposed draft Convention con- 
cerned fishermen’s articles of agreement. It 
says that articles of agreement shall be 
signed both by the owner of the fishing 
vessel or his authorized representative and 
by the fisherman. Reasonable facilities to 
examine the articles of agreement before 
they are signed ‘shall be given to the 
fishermen and their advisers. Where both 
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Message from President Eisenhower 


Delegates to the Conference heard a 
message from President Hisenhower of 
the United States, read by U.S. Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, immediately 
following the opening of the Conference. 
The President said: 

Throughout its history the International 
Labour Organization has worked effec- 
tively to secure the foundations of peace. 
As a persistent champion of human values, 
it has advanced the right of each person 
to live in dignity and to prosper according 
to his ability. By promoting higher living 
standards, improved methods of produc- 
tion and greater labour-management co- 
operation, the ILO has promoted the 
welfare of all. 

The increasing attention given by the 
ILO to the opportunities of technical 
assistance provides real promise to newly 
industrializing nations around the world. 
With operating programs to meet the 
immediate problems of many countries, 
the ILO renders constructive help in this 
fast developing field. It is well equipped 
to extend assistance in the interests of 
workers, employers and governments. 

In its concern for the economic and 
social problems of mankind the ILO has 
done much to bring about a better under- 
standing among nations. It is essential 
for the cause of peace that this creative 
work be continued and expanded. 


vessel owner and fisherman are covered 
by collective bargaining agreements, indivi- 
dual signatures will not be required. 

A record of employment of every fisher- 
man shall be maintained by the competent 
authority, and a copy shall be handed to 
the fisherman or entered in his service 
book. 

The Conference also adopted a Resolu- 
tion requesting the Governing Body to 
consider setting up a special committee to 
continue or initiate studies by ILO, in 
co-operation with other appropriate inter- 
national agencies, on questions affecting 
employment conditions on fishing vessels. 
These covered safety, certificates of com- 
petency, holidays with pay, accidents, unem- 
ployment and sickness insurance, accom- 
modation, medical care on board ship and 
vocational training. 

The conclusions will be taken up at next 
year’s Conference for final discussion and 
decision after they have been circulated 
during the intervening year among govern- 
ments for their comments. 

The Conference also approved the con- 
clusions of the committee charged with 
studying the question of the organization 
of occupational health services in places of 
employment, which proposed a draft 
Recommendation and a resolution. Next 
year’s Conference will take a final decision 
on this new international instrument. 
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The proposed draft Recommendation, 
which was adopted by 185 votes for, one 
against, with no abstentions, provides that 
occupational health services should be 
organized as a separate service within the 
framework of a single undertaking or as 
a service common to a number of under- 
takings, whether set up by the undertakings 
themselves or attached to an outside body. 

Where occupational health services can- 
not immediately be set up for all under- 
takings, those services to be established 
first should be for undertakings where 
workers are exposed to special health haz- 
ards, to be defined by national laws or 
regulations, and for undertakings employ- 
ing more than a minimum number of work- 
ers to be prescribed by national law or 
regulations, the draft provided. 

The role of occupational health services 
should be essentially preventive, and the 
service provided by occupational health 
services should not involve the workers in 
any expense, it said. 

The resolution, which concerned occupa- 
tional diseases, was adopted by 175 for, 3 
against, with 12 abstentions. It pointed out 
that recent developments in production pro- 
cesses and methods and the extraordinary 
multiplicity of new materials are daily rais- 
ing new problems in the protection of the 
health of the workers. It requests the 
Governing Body of the ILO to give a high 
priority to the study of these problems 
and to consider the desirability of placing 
them on the agenda of an early session of 
the Conference. 

It was decided by the Conference to invite 
the Governing Body to place the question 
of the reduction of hours of work on the 
agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference, not later than 1960, with a view 
to the adoption of an international instru- 
ment. The vote was 100 for, 77 against, 
with 17 abstentions. 

The Canadian Worker Delegate voted for, 
the Employer Delegate against the resolu- 
tion, The Government Delegates abstained. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The Conference adopted 10 other resolu- 
tions on the following subjects: 

Human Rights—The Conference noted 
that the General Assembly of the United 
Nations will be celebrating on December 
10 this year the 10th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, pledged the continued 
co-operation of ILO with the United 
Nations in promoting universal respect for 
the observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedom on the basis of the dignity 
and worth of the human person, and 
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requested the Director-General to com- 
municate this pledge to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

Publication of Labour Laws—The Con- 
ference called on member countries to pub- 
lish promptly laws, decrees and regulations 
affecting the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment of workers, and to ensure that 
they come to the attention of all con- 
cerned. The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Industrial Health and Safety Campaigns— 
The Governing Body was asked to con- 
sider stimulating public interest throughout 
the world in the prevention of industrial 
accidents and the protection of the health 
of the workers through such measures as 
the promotion of a world accident preven- 
tion day, a national industrial safety day, 
or other suitable means. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

Manpower Aspects of Economic Develop- 
ment—The Conference called on the ILO 
to give high priority to intensifying its 
action programs in the development of 
human resources and to make available to 
member states information on how to deal 
with problems in the field of development 
of manpower resources. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

Management Development—The Confer- 
ence urged governments of newly indus- 
trializing countries to promote and spread 
knowledge of economically and_ socially 
sound principles and techniques of manage- 
ment, and it invited the Governing Body 
and the Director-General to give high prior- 
ity, both in the research and in the opera- 
tional activities of ILO, to action that 
would contribute to meeting the need for 
management development. The resolution 
was adopted by 162 votes for, three against, 
with 26 abstentions. 

Measures to Promote Employment and 
Action Against Unemployment—The Con- 
ference urged member states to promote 
measures for the maintenance and expan- 
sion of employment in their own countries 
by methods that will avoid the impairment 
of employment opportunities in other coun- 
tries. The Governing Body was requested 
to ask ILO to undertake and arrange for 
studies of measures to promote and main- 
tain employment and to communicate the 
resolution to the United Nations, other 
specialized agencies, governments of mem- 
ber states and, through them, to employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. Thé vote was 
166 for, one against, with 10 abstentions. 
(The resolution was proposed by Canada. 
See full text below.) 

Underdevelopment in Agriculture and 
Influence of Agrarian Reform on Improve- 


Freedom of Association Survey 


Both the United States and Russia 
have invited the ILO to send study 
missions to their countries as part of a 
proposed survey of conditions relating 
to freedom of association, Director- 


General David A. Morse announced dur- 
ing his reply to the debate on his Report. 


The studies in the two countries, which 
will be the first in the survey, will begin 
next year, he said. 

Announcing that other governments 
had expressed willingness to co-operate 
in the survey, Mr. Morse said he con- 
sidered this “a significant advance in 
international action to promote universal 
respect for human rights”. 


ment of Social Conditions of Agricultural 
Workers—The resolution noted with satis- 
faction the decision of the Governing Body 
to consider at its 140th Session placing on 
the Agenda of the Conference for general 
discussion the question of the contribution 
of ILO to the raising of incomes and living 
conditions in the rural communities, includ- 
ing the question of unemployment and 
underemployment in agriculture, and the 
need for agrarian reforms. It was adopted 
by a vote of 153 for, 11 against, with 20 
abstentions. 

Expansion of International Trade—The 
Conference urged the governments of ILO 
member states to continue their efforts to 
reduce existing barriers to international 
trade in a mutually satisfactory manner. 
These efforts should pay due attention to 
the development need of underdeveloped 
countries. The resolution was adopted 124 
votes for, 34 against, with 48 abstentions. 

Labour-Management Relations—This re- 
solution noted with satisfaction the import- 
ance attached to ILO’s efforts to improve 
relations between Labour and Management 
throughout the world. The Conference 
recommended that the ILO intensify its 
program of research in and reporting on 
labour-management relations and practices 
in the various countries, and said it should 
become a centre for the exchange of infor- 
mation. The voting was 162 for, 33 against, 
with one abstention. 

Increased Technical Assistance for the 
Integration of Indigenous Populations into 
the Economic, Social and Cultural Life of 
Their Countries—Adopted unanimously, this 
resolution stated that governments con- 
cerned should consider formulating requests 
for additional assistance on the basis of 
national plans. 
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ge, oO 
—G. G. Vuarchex, Geneva 


Canadian delegates to 42nd International Labour Conference (1. to r.): Pat Conroy, 
Government Delegate; A. H. Brown, Head of Delegation; Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour; Claude Jodoin, Worker Delegate; and H. McD. Sparks, Employer Delegate. 


Canadian-Sponsored Resolution 


The resolution concerning measures to 
promote employment was submitted by the 


Government of Canada. The full text 
follows: 
The General Conference of the Inter- 


national Labour Organization, having adopted 
in earlier years various Conventions, Recom- 
mendations and resolutions relating to em- 
ployment and unemployment, recalling reso- 
lutions dealing with employment adopted at 
sessions of the Economie and Social Council 
and of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, bearing in mind the importance of 
the optimum utilization of human as well as 
material resources as a fundamental social 
and economic objective, realizing that change 
and adjustment occur in the economies of all 
countries, recognizing that national economic 
programs can have adverse effects upon em- 
ployment and income in other States Mem- 
bers of the Organization; 


Urges member states to promote and main- 
tain employment in their own countries 
by taking positive measures that will not 
impair employment opportunities in other 
countries. Draws to the attention of member 
states the possibilities of promoting and 
pe pe employment by pursuing vigor- 
ously: 
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(a) programs to maintain purchasing 
power, including adjustments in fiscal and 


monetary policies and in social security 
measures; 
(b) resources development, housing im- 


provements and various other types of needed 
investment; 

(ec) a freer flow of trade, technical infor- 
mation and capital as between countries; 

(d) measures to bring quickly and effec- 
tively job openings to the attention of work- 
ers and suitable workers available for em- 
ployment to the attention of employers; 

(e) technical and vocational training and 
retraining programs; 

(f) reduction of seasonal fluctuations in 
employment; 

(g) development of an unemployment in- 
surance or compensation program ensuring 
protection to workers and their families while 
unemployed. 

Emphasizes the importance of member 
states’ undertaking studies of changing man- 
power requirements, including the nature 
and extent of technological improvements, 
population and labour force trends, employ- 
ment, underemployment and the relation of 
these to productivity and working and living 
standards. 

Urges employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions to examine their policies and actions 
in relation to their over-all effect on 
employment and unemployment. 


pet 


The Canadian Delegation to the 42nd International Labour Conference 


Seated (left to right): 
Starr, Minister of Labour; 
Nancy Lishman, assistant secretary. 


Advisers G. R. Carroll (government), M. R. Mathieu and A. A. Hutchinson (worker), 


Delegates Pat Conroy (government) and Claude Jodoin (worker); 
Delegates A. H. Brown (government) and H. McD. Sparks (employer); Miss 
Standing (same order): H. T. Pammett, Secretary to the delegation; 


Hon. Michael 


Dr. T. H. Patterson 


(government), J. C. Nicholson (worker), J. W. Stewart (employer), Kalmen Kaplansky (worker), D. A. Page, 
J. R. Kimpton and K. G. K. Baker (employer), Gil Schonning (government), Edouard Larose (worker) and 


J. M. Soules (employer). 


and |. S. McArthur were absent when the photograph was taken. 


Requests the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to ask the 
Director-General: 

(a) to undertake studies of measures 
to promote and maintain employment, as 
approved from time to time by the 
Governing Body; and 

(b) to communicate this resolution at 
an early date to the governments of mem- 
ber states and through them to employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 


Debate on Director-General’s Report 
H. McD. Sparks 


H. McD. Sparks, Vice President of Indus- 
trial and Public Relations, Northern Electric 
Company Limited, Montreal, Canada’s Em- 
ployer Delegate, said that in his country 
it was being recognized that more and 
better education was essential not merely 
to maintain and improve the production 
of material wealth but also to ensure, by 
developing their latent capacities, that 
people would be able to deal constructively 
with the many changing social issues. 

“This is in full accord with the freedom 
of enterprise principle in which we firmly 
believe—that the best way to help people 
in this as in any field is to help them to 
help themselves,” he said. 


Substitute Government Delegate Max Wershof and Government Advisers H. Jay 


(Photo by G. G. Vuarchex, Geneva) 


“Another point emphasized by the Direc- 
tor-General commends itself to us as 
employers, namely the vital importance of 
doing everything possible to improve 
employee-employer relations. Standard- 
setting, as experience has shown, is not 
enough; there must be positive co-operation 
between Management and Labour to enable 
them to deal with the problems of the 
rapidly changing world of today,” he added. 


James P. Mitchell 


In the debate on the Director-General’s 
Report, James P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, said that the United States has for 
10 years placed its principal reliance for 
the building of world peace and the advance- 
ment of mankind upon the endeavours of 
the United Nations and its family of 
specialized organizations, of which the ILO 
is a senior member. 

“Thus we have an opportunity and a 
responsibility here in the ILO to contribute 
to the achievement of lasting peace among 
the peoples of the world at the same time 
that we discuss the improvement of working 
and living standards for the workers of the 
world,” he declared. 
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Rt. Hon. Iain Macleod 


“The Director-General’s Report this year,” 
said Rt. Hon. Iain Macleod, Minister of 
Labour and National Service for Britain, 
“is both an inquiry and a challenge about 
the future, because the Director-General 
asks for our advice about the need for a 
new departure. He says in effect that, while 
we have gone a long way in setting agreed 
basic labour standards in our modern 
society, such standards cover only part of 
the ground and there still remains the need 
to understand and to deal constructively 
with social problems as they arise, and this 
need is not one that can be met just by 
a code of rules.” 

Mr. Macleod went on to say that ILO 
has its greatest opportunity to do the 
greatest good in countries where the living 
standards are lowest, and that top priority 
should be given to the needs of such 
countries when policy of the ILO is being 
made, 

While he agreed with the Director- 
General about the value and importance 
of the “traditional” research, information 
and standard-setting of the ILO, he thought 
the Conference now had to give more atten- 
tion than in the past to the application of 
the standards that have been set. 

By this I mean not only supervision of the 
application of ratified Conventions, although 
that indeed is very important, but the pro- 
motion by the ILO itself of the application 
of standards irrespective of the ratification 
of Conventions. 

I agree too with Mr. Morse that by pro- 
moting an understanding of social problems 
and of differing viewpoints concerning them 
we do assist in the framing of specific pro- 
posals for their solution, and we encourage 
those who can and should deal with them to 


do so for themselves, within the context of 
their own circumstances. 


Mr. Macleod stressed the need for a high 
degree of organization in industry, and for 
responsible leadership, not only for effec- 
tive service to the members of the 
individual industrial organizations, but also 
for the good of the nation as a whole. 

“The representatives of organized indus- 
try have a vital part to play in the wider 
field of general economic and social pro- 
gress, and this clearly requires leadership in 
industry of a very high order; but it also 
demands partnership, and in my own coun- 
try top-level consultation between the 
Government and industry has become a 
firmly established feature of our national 
life.” He then cited three examples of 
this consultation: 

1. The National Joint Advisory Council, 
composed of representatives of the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the Trades Union 
Congress and the management boards of 
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the nationalized industries, to advise the 
Minister of Labour on matters of common 
interest to employers and employees. 

2. The National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry, a council with a very 
large membership, including the BEC and 
the TUC, to advise the Government on 
industrial conditions and on general ques- 
tions of production. 

3. The Economic Planning Board, set up 
to give advice to the Government on the 
best use of the economic resources of the 
United Kingdom, sits under a chairman 
appointed by the Government and includes 
representatives of industry and of the trade 
unions as well as a number of senior govern- 
ment officials. 

There is in my country hardly a Govern- 
ment department that does not have an 
advisory or a consultative body on which 
there are representatives of organized em- 
ployers and organized workers, and this kind 
of co-operation is not confined to permanent 
standing bodies, because frequently the Goy- 
ernment has need of an independent examina- 
tion of social and industrial problems and 
wishes to entrust this examination to an 
independent body of experienced persons on 
whose judgment it can rely, and almost 
always such a body contains members who 
are drawn from industry. 

Now I believe that this readiness to give 
the Government the benefit of their exper- 
ience as men of affairs is of inestimable value 
to Government, but I also believe that it 
is of great benefit to industry itself, and I 
think both the trade unions and the em- 
ployers would agree with that... 


Mr. Macleod thought the tripartite ap- 
proach of the ILO is the right one not 
only in the international but in the national 
sphere. “Of course the machinery for con- 
sultation will differ but the conception of 
partnership should remain,” he said. “I do 
not believe that a country’s problems can 
be solved by governments alone or trade 
unions alone or employers alone—or, indeed, 
by any two of them but only by the united 
efforts of the three parties.” 


Director-General’s Reply 


The Director-General recalled, in his reply 
to the discussion on his Report, that in his 
Report he had raised a number of ques- 
tions about the future evolution of ILO 
activity. 

“Virtually every statement in the dis- 
cussion,” said Mr. Morse, “confirmed the 
importance of directing the ILO’s work 
towards the problems of the underdeveloped 
countries. The success of the ILO, as the 
Indian Worker Delegate put it, will be 
judged by what it can do to close the gap 
in social standards between the indus- 
trialized and less developed countries.” 
Otherwise, he warned, the ILO would cease 
to have any attraction to those who have 
been left behind. 


Referring to the beginning of great 
changes in the societies of Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and certain parts of Latin 
America, the Director-General said: “Social 
problems of these countries cannot any 
longer be seen in the perspective of a 
gradual relief of seemingly eternal poverty. 
They must be seen in terms of a dramatic 
race against time to create sound founda- 
tions for the new emerging society. It is 
a race in which the resources we dispose of 
are quite inadequate to the needs and 
opportunities for action.” 

Mr. Morse did not find that the dis- 
cussion called for a radical re-orientation 
of the ILO’s work towards new subjects or 
away from present fields of activity. The 
ILO must continue and extend its work 
in the fields of training, productivity and 
social security. 

“There has also been general agreement,” 
Mr. Morse found, “upon the worth of the 
ILO’s efforts to promote human rights. 
There is no question in my mind but that 
this is the fundamental aspect of our work 
without which the rest has but little value.” 

The Director-General commented on the 
affirmative response to the question in his 
Report whether the ILO should not expand 
its educational work. 


While workers’ education is already a well- 
established part of the ILO’s activities, man- 
agement development has up to now been 
dealt with in a partial way through activities 
concerned with raising productivity, training 
supervisors and promoting better human rela- 
tions. As yet we have no comprehensively 
conceived program in this field. The Con- 
ference has approved a resolution advocating 
such a program. I would judge from the 
discussions that there is broad support for 
the idea of such a program. The ILO will 
look to the employers particularly to make a 
positive contribution towards it. 


Credentials Committee 


The Conference refused to admit the 
government, employer and worker delegates 
from Hungary, as well as their technical 
advisers. 

The vote on the Government delegates 
was 142 in favour of refusal, 48 against, 
with 29 abstentions. The vote on the refusal 
to admit the employer delegate was 146 
for, 47 against, with 23 abstentions, and that 
on the refusal to admit the worker delegate 
146 for, 48 against, with 23 abstentions. 

The refusals of admission obtained the 
necessary two-thirds majority. 

The votes were taken on the basis of 
reports from the Conference’s credentials 
committee on objections laid down at the 
beginning of the session. 

In the debate on the question of the 
Hungarian delegates, Arthur H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and head of the 
Canadian delegation, pointed out that when 


questions involving the possible rejection 
of government credentials involve objec- 
tions to government credentials which are 
also before the United Nations, the ILO 
has always refused to adopt a solution 
that would not conform to the attitude 
adopted by the United Nations. 

This policy was followed and given effect 
to by last year’s Conference in dealing with 
the objections taken to the credentials of 
the Hungarian Government delegation. It 
is a policy with which my Government is in 
general agreement. 

However, there are new and exceptional 
factors which are involved in the considera- 
tion of the credentials issue at this Con- 
ference arising out of the tragic developments 
which have recently taken place in Hungary. 

The callous execution of Imre Nagy and 
General Maleter has shown that the persons 
who now control the fate of the Hungarian 
people have remained untouched by the 
world-wide condemnation which followed 
their utter disregard for the assurances given 
that these victims would not be molested... 
The fact that the information concerning 
these brutal executions was first made known 
from a Moscow source is a reminder of the 
part played by the Soviet Government in the 
matter... 

Mr. Brown expressed regret that the 
Conference was not permitted to adopt an 
emergency resolution condemning the execu- 
tions. “It is my conviction that a Con- 
ference resolution, which could also have 
been transmitted to the United Nations, 
would have had a wide impact upon and 
response from world opinion,” he said. 

The Canadian Government Delegates 
would vote to reject the credentials of the 
Hungarian government delegation and of 
the Hungarian worker and employer dele- 
gations, he announced. 

“In doing so,” he went on, “I should 
like to make it clear that this action is 
without prejudice to whatever position my 
Government might deem it appropriate to 
take in the light of the then existing 
circumstances when the basic issue concern- 
ing the Hungarian Government delegates is 
under further consideration by the United 
Nations.” 

The credentials committee also decided 
that it was not in a position to receive 
objections which had been lodged against 
the nomination of the workers’ delegation 
of the Union of South Africa, Italy, France, 
Chile and Spain, on the grounds that these 
objections were based on facts and allega- 
tions which had already been examined at 
previous sessions. 

The Conference was called on to take 
a decision on the question of whether em- 
ployer delegates from certain Eastern EKuro- 
pean countries should be seated as titular 
members of the technical committees, con- 
trary to the recommendation of a majority 
of the Employers’ Group. 
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Employer delegates of Albania, Byelo- 
russia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia requested the Conference to seat 
them as titular members on the committees. 
Their proposal was defeated. The vote was 
53 for, 115 against, with 51 abstentions. 

A proposal was then put forward by the 
government delegates of France, Italy, 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom that 
these employer delegates should be seated 
in the committees as deputy members. This 
proposal was also defeated, the voting being 
63 for, 97 against, with 53 abstentions 


Canadian Participation 


Canadian Government Delegates were ap- 
pointed to six committees at the Confer- 
ence: selection, resolutions, discrimination, 
health services, fishermen, and hours of 
work. A. H. Brown was named Chairman 
of the committee on discrimination. 

The Canadian Employer Delegate and 
his advisers were appointed to six com- 


mittees, as follows: H. McD. Sparks to the 
selection committee; J. M. Soules to the 
resolutions committee, of which he was 
named Vice Chairman; J. R. Kimpton to 
the committee on discrimination; D. A. 
Page to the committee on health services; 
J. W. Stewart to the committee on fisher- 
men; and K. G. K. Baker to the committee 
on hours of work. 

The Canadian Worker Delegate and his 
advisers were appointed to seven commit- 
tees, as follows: Claude Jodoin and Kalman 
Kaplansky to the selection committee; 
Claude Jodoin to the resolutions committee, 
of which he was named Vice Chairman; 
Kalman Kaplansky to the committee on 
discrimination, of which he was named a 
Vice Chairman; Edouard Iarose to the com- 
mittee on plantations; J. C. Nicholson to 
the committee on health services; A. A. 
Hutchinson to the ommittee on fishermen; 
and M. R. Mathieu to the ommittee on 
hours of work. 

The delegates were listed and identified 
in the June issue, page 621. 


Text of Convention Concerning Discrimination in respect of 
Employment and Occupation 


The General Conference of the Inter- 

national Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
a DER Reeomg Session on 4 June 1958, 
an 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to discrimina- 
tion in the field of employment and 
occupation, which is the fourth item on 
the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that the proposals shall 
take the form of an international Con- 
vention, 

Considering that the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia affirms that all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed or sex, have 
the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual develop- 
ment in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity, and 

Considering further that discrimination 
constitutes a violation of rights enun- 
ciated by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 


adopts this 25th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and _ fifty-eight 
the following Convention, which may be cited 
as the Discrimination (Employment and 
Occupation) Convention, 1958: 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “discrimination” includes— 

(a) any distinction, exclusion or preference 
made on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national ex- 
traction, or social origin which has the 
effect of nullifying or impairing equality 
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of opportunity or treatment in employ- 
ment or occupation; 

(b) such other distinction, exclusion or pre- 
ference which has the effect of nullifying 
or impairing equality of opportunity or 
treatment in employment or occupation 
as may be determined by the Member 
concerned after consultation with repre- 
sentative employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, where such exist, and with 
other appropriate bodies. 


2. Any distinction, exclusion or preference 
in respect of a particular job based on the 
inherent requirements thereof shall not be 
deemed to be discrimination. 


3. For the purpose of this Convention the 
terms “employment” and “occupation” include 
access to vocational training, access to em- 
ployment and to particular occupations, and 
terms and conditions of employment. 


Article 2 


Each Member for which this Convention is 
in force undertakes to declare and pursue 
a national policy designed to promote, by 
methods appropriate to national conditions 
and practice, equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect of employment and 
oecupation, with a view to eliminating any 
discrimination in respect thereof, 


Article 8 


Each Member for which this Convention 
is in force undertakes, by methods appro- 
priate to national conditions and practice— 
(a) to seek the co-operation of employers’ 

and workers’ organizations and other 
appropriate bodies in promoting the 
acceptance and observance of this policy; 
(b) to enact such legislation and to promote 
such educational programmes as may be 


calculated to secure the acceptance and 
observance of the policy; 

(ec) to repeal any statutory provisions and 
modify any administrative instructions 
or practices which are inconsistent with 
the policy; 

(d) to pursue the policy in respect of em- 
ployment under the direct control of a 
national authority; 

(e) to ensure observance of the policy in 
the activities of vocational guidance, 
vocational training and placement serv- 
ices under the direction of a national 
authority; 

(f) to indicate in its annual reports on the 
application of the Convention the action 
taken in pursuance of the policy and 
the results secured by such action. 


Article 4 


Any measures affecting an individual who 
is justifiably suspected of, or engaged in, 
activities prejudicial to the security of the 
State shall not be deemed to be discrimina- 
tion, provided that the individual concerned 
shall have the right to appeal to a com- 
petent body established in accordance with 
national practice. 


Article 5 


1. Special measures of protection or assist- 
ance provided for in other Conventions or 
Recommendations adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference shall not be deemed 
to be discrimination. 

2. Any Member may, after consultation 
with representative employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, where such exist. determine 
that other special measures designed to 
meet the particular requirements of persons 
who, for reasons such as sex, age, disable- 
ment, family responsibilities or social or 
cultural status, are generally recognized to 
require special protection or assistance, shall 
not be deemed to be discrimination. 


Article 6 


Each Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion undertakes to apply it to non-metro- 
politan territories in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


Article 7 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 


Article 8 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Members twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 9 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 


Convention first comes into force, by an 
act communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of ten years mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound 
for another period of ten years and, there- 
after, may denounce this Convention at the 
expiration of each period of ten years under 
the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 10 


1. The Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall notify all Members 
of the International Labour Organization of 
the registration of all ratifications and 
denunciations communicated to him by the 
Members of the Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Diree- 
tor-General shall draw the attention of the 
Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will come into 
force. 

Article 11 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of 
denunciation registered by him in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 12 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or 
in part. 

Article 18 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new 
Convention revising this Convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding. the pro- 
visions of Article 9 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 14 


The English and French versions of the 
text of this Convention are equally authori- 
tative. 
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Text of Recommendation Concerning Discrimination in respect 
of Employment and Occupation 


The General Conference of the Interna- 

tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Forty-second Session on 4 June 1958, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to discrimina- 
tion in the field of employment and 
occupation, which is the fourth item on 
the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation 
supplementing the Discrimination (Em- 
ployment and Occupation) Convention, 
1958; 

adopts this 25th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight 
the following Recommendations, which may 
be cited as the Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation) Recommendation, 1958; 

The Conference recommends that each 
Member should apply the following pro- 
visions: 

I. DEFINITIONS 


1. (1) For the purpose of this Recom- 
mendation the term “discrimination” in- 
cludes— 

(a) any distinction, exclusion or preference 
made on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national ex- 
traction, or social origin which has the 
effect of nullifying or impairing equality 
of opportunity or treatment in employ- 
ment or occupation; 

(6) such other distinction, exclusion or pre- 
ference which has the effect of nullifying 
or impairing equality of opportunity or 
treatment in employment or occupation 
as may be determined by the Member 
concerned after consultation with repre- 
sentative employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, where such exist, and with other 
appropriate bodies. 

(2) Any distinction, exclusion or prefer- 
ence in respect of a particular job based on 
the inherent requirements thereof is not 
deemed to be discrimination. 

_ (3) For the purpose of this Recommenda- 
tion the terms “employment” and “occupa- 
tion” include access to vocational training, 
access to employment and particular occupa- 
a and terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 


II. FoRMULATION AND APPLICATION OF PoLicy 


2. Each Member should formulate a 
national policy for the prevention of dis- 
crimination in employment and occupation. 
This policy should be applied by means of 
legislative measures, collective agreements 
between representative employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations or in any other manner 
consistent with national conditions and prac- 
tice, and should have regard to the following 
principles: 

(a) the promotion of equality of opportunity 
and treatment in employment and occu- 
pation is a matter of public concern; 

(b) all persons should, without discrimina- 
tion, enjoy equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect of— 

(i) access to vocational guidance and 
placement services; 
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(ii) access to training and employment 
of their own choice on the basis of 
individual suitability for such train- 
ing or employment; 

(iii) advancement in accordance with 
their individual character, experi- 
ence, ability and diligence; 

(iv) security of tenure of employment; 

(v) remuneration for work of equal 
value; 

(vi) conditions of work including hours 
of work, rest periods, annual holi- 
days with pay, occupational safety 
and occupational health measures, 
as well as social security measures 
and welfare facilities and benefits 
provided in connection with employ- 
ment; 


(c) government agencies should apply non- 
discriminatory employment policies in 
all their activities; 

(d) employers should not practise or coun- 
tenance discrimination in engaging or 
training any person for employment, in 
advancing or retaining such person in 
employment, or in fixing terms and con- 
ditions of employment; nor should any 
person or organization obstruct or inter- 
fere, either directly or indirectly, with 
employers in pursuing this principle; 

(e) in collective negotiations and industrial 
relations the parties should respect the 
principle of equality of opportunity and 
treatment in employment and occupa- 
tion, and should ensure that collective 
agreements contain no provisions of a 
discriminatory character in respect of 
access to, training for, advancement in 
or retention of employment or in respect 
of the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment; 

(f) employees’ and workers’ organizations 
should not practise or countenance dis- 
erimination in respect of admission, 
retention of membership or participation 
in their affairs. 

3. Each Member should— 

(a) ensure application of the principles of 
non-discrimination— 

(i) in respect of employment under the 
direct contro] of a national author- 
ity; 

(ii) in the activities of vocational guid- 
ance, vocational training and place- 
ment services under the direction of 
a national authority; 

(b) promote their observance, where prac- 
ticable and necessary, in respect of other 

employment and other vocational 
guidance, vocational training and 
placement services by such methods 
as— 

(i) encouraging state, provincial or local 
government departments or agencies 
and industries and undertakings 
operated under public ownership or 
control to ensure the application of 
the principles; 

(ii) making eligibility for contracts in- 
volving the expenditure of public 
funds dependent on observance of 
the principles; 

(iii) making eligibility for grants to 
training establishments and for a 
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licence to operate a private employ- 
ment agency or a private vocational 
guidance office dependent on obsery- 
ance of the principles. 


4. Appropriate agencies, to be assisted 
where practicable by advisory committees 
composed of representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, where such exist, 
and of other interested bodies, should be 
established for the purpose of promoting 
application of the policy in all fields of 
public and private employment, and in par- 
ticular— 

(a) to take all practicable measures to foster 
public understanding and acceptance of 
the principles of non-discrimination; 


(b) to receive, examine and investigate com- 
plaints that the policy is not being 
observed and, if necessary by concilia- 
tion, to secure the correction of any 
practices regarded as in conflict with 
the policy; and 

(c) to consider further any complaints which 
cannot be effectively settled by con- 
ciliation and to render opinions or issue 
decisions concerning the manner in which 
discriminatory practices revealed should 
be corrected. 


5. Each Member should repeal any statu- 
tory provisions and modify any administra- 
tive instructions or practices which are 
inconsistent with the policy. 


6. Application of the policy should not 
adversely affect special measures designed 
to meet the particular requirements of per- 
sons who, for reasons such as sex, age, 
disablement, family responsibilities or social 


or cultural status are generally recognized 
to require special protection or assistance. 

7. Any measures affecting an individual 
who is justifiably suspected of, or engaged 
in, activities prejudicial to the security of 
the State should not be deemed to be 
discrimination, provided that the individual 
concerned has the right to appeal to a 
competent body established in accordance 
with national practice. 

8. With respect to immigrant workers of 
foreign nationality and the members of their 
families, regard should be had to the pro- 
visions of the Migration for Employment 
Convention (Revised), 1949, relating to 
equality of treatment and the provisions 
of the Migration for Employment Recom- 
mendation (Revised), 1949, relating to the 
lifting of restrictions on access to employ- 
ment. 

9. There should be continuing co-operation 
between the competent authorities, represen- 
tatives of employers and workers and appro- 
priate bodies to consider what further posi- 
tive measures may be necessary in the light 
of national conditions to put the principles 
of non-discrimination into effect. 


III. Co-orDINATION OF MEASURES FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 
InN ALL FIELDS 


10. The authorities responsible for action 
against discrimination in employment and 
occupation should co-operate closely and 
continuously with the authorities responsible 
for action against discrimination in other 
fields in order that measures taken in all 
fields may be co-ordinated. 


139th Session of ILO Governing Body 


Two resolutions adopted by the 42nd 
International Labour Conference, those on 
human rights and on measures to promote 
employment and action against unemploy- 
ment (see above), will be transmitted 
immediately to the United Nations, it was 
decided at the 139th Session of the ILO 
Governing Body. 

The meeting opened May 30, prior to the 
opening of the Conference, and held its last 
sitting June 27, after the close of the Con- 
ference. 

The Governing Body also decided to 
communicate to the U.N. Economie and 
Social Council the report on the world 
employment situation that had been pre- 
pared by ILO Director-General David A. 
Morse. 

Mr. Morse’s report stressed the need for 
advance planning by governments to enable 
prompt action to be taken to “forestall or 
counter any unexpected turn for the worse 
in the world employment situation”. 

Ambassador Julio Barboza-Carneiro of 
Brazil was elected Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body for 1958-59. He succeeds Emilio 


Calderon Puig, Mexico government repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body. Pierre 
Waline of France and Sir Alfred Roberts, 
United Kingdom, were re-elected Employer 
and Worker Vice-Chairmen, respectively. 


World Employment Situation 


The report on the world employment 
situation notes that after several years in 
which unemployment was of limited import- 
ance in most economically developed coun- 
tries, it has now become a matter of special 
concern to governments, employers and 
workers. Attention is focused in particular 
on the current recession in the United 
States, which, though by no means so severe 
as the crises of the 1930’s, is nevertheless 
the most serious since the Second World 
War. 

In Western Europe, some slackening of 
the rate of growth of industrial production 
has also resulted in relatively small in- 
creases in unemployment. 

Most of the current rise in unemployment 
appears to be associated with a slackening 
in demand for, and consequently in output 
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of, manufactured goods, and in some coun- 
tries, building. A few of the factors that 
have played a role in present economic 
difficulties are the reduced investment in 
capital goods, reductions in inventories, 
credit controls, and, in the United States, 
the decline in the demand for automobiles. 

There is little evidence at the present 
time of any close relationship between the 
conditions leading to unemployment in 
Europe and in North America. To date the 
present unemployment is not an example of 
the classic case where a recession in one 
country tends to spread throughout the 
world. 

Rather there has been a tendency for the 
boom in the production of capital goods to 
come to an end at roughly the same time 
in Europe and North America. At a later 
stage, of course, the situation may change. 

The 1948-49 recession in the United States 
was followed by a balance of payments 
crisis in Europe. The 1958-54 recession, on 
the other hand, had relatively little effect 
on the economy of the rest of the world. 
Accordingly, the points that follow must be 
regarded as highly speculative. 

There appears to be two quite separate 
ways in which a recession in the United 
States may affect employment in the rest 
of the world: 

1. a decline in United States demand for 
exports from other countries may result in 
a corresponding fall in the level of total 
demand in these countries; 

2. a fall in these countries’ exports to the 
United States may result in a decline in 
their earnings of foreign exchange and con- 
sequently in their purchases of goods from 
other countries, especially those that require 
payment in dollars. 

In order to prevent too great a decline 
in its foreign exchange reserves, a country 
may have to restrict its imports directly 
by import or exchange control, or check 
the demand for imports indirectly by 
measures of fiscal and monetary policy 
which will reduce internal demand. 

Action of the first type may cause unem- 
ployment in certain industries due to short- 
age of imported raw materials, while action 
of the second type may cause more wide- 
spread unemployment. 


National Measures against Unemployment 


The national measures against unemploy- 
ment described in the ILO paper are 
grouped under four main headings accord- 
ing to whether they are designed to deal 
with unemployment arising from lack of 
demand, unemployment arising from diffi- 
culties in the organization of the employ- 
ment market, unemployment in depressed 
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areas, and unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in underdeveloped countries. 

Particular attention is given to measures 
concerned with unemployment arising from 
lack of demand, because of the prevalence 
of this type of unemployment in certain 
countries at the present time. 

One of the most striking trends of eco- 
nomic and social policy in the last two 
decades is the development of a whole 
series of new remedies against this type 
of unemployment. At the same time many 
old ideas have been discarded. 

Public works programs and tax and credit 
policies are among the weapons govern- 
ments can use. Many governments have 
established reserves of public works pro- 
grams, and some offer inducements to 
private concerns to set up “crisis reserves” — 
funds set aside during periods of prosperity 
to be used during recessions. 

Tax reductions may take many forms— 
lower income and corporate taxes, larger 
tax allowances for depreciation. Credit 
policies may also be used so as to encourage 
increased spending. 

Recent trends in economic policy have 
also led to the creation of a series of ‘built- 
in stabilizers” in most industrial countries. 
Among them are: 

The higher level of government spending, 
which is relatively unaffected by the factors 
that cause variations in private expenditure. 

Progressive income taxes: as incomes fall 
the tax levied on them falls at a faster 
rate. 

Unemployment insurance, which saves 
money in high employment periods and 
puts it back into circulation when unem- 
ployment rises. 

The stabilizing of the incomes of fairly 
large groups of people through such devices 
as agricultural price support systems. 

The growing strength of trade unions 
and changes in the generally accepted views 
on wage policy which make unlikely a 
substantial reduction in wage rates. 

The cost for the community as a whole 
of frictional unemployment may be small 
compared with the advantages of freedom 
of choice and higher productivity that go 
with a flexible employment market. 

The costs involved may, however, be 
extremely serious for at least some of the 
individuals concerned and there is every 
reason to make the fullest use of the tech- 
niques that have been developed to keep 
these costs to a minimum, 

The present recession, which is already 
more severe than those of 1948-49 or 1953-54 
and may also last longer, is a challenge to 


governments, especially those of economicall 
developed countries, to show that they will 


(continued on page 890) 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Since August 16, 1956, no employee of 
the American Can Company’s Montreal 
plant has suffered a lost-time accident. Up 
to May 13, this meant that the plan had 
worked 2,200,000 man-hours without a lost- 
time accident. 

Before an audience of more than 500, 
the company and employees received several 
awards on May 13 for this outstanding 
achievement. 

In 1955, accidents in this plant had 
reached serious proportions. A senior man- 
agement representative said that accident 
prevention was at a very low level at that 
time. Today, the picture is entirely changed. 
The company, in co-operation with the 
union, the Can Workers Union (CLC) 
decided to take action to improve accident 
prevention and to cut lost-time accidents. 
Only two of the company’s 65 plants have 
equalled the Montreal safety record 
attained as a result of this concentrated 
labour-management campaign, and in the 
province of Quebec only five of 2,200 plants 
registered with the Quebec Accident Pre- 
vention Association have reached the two 
million man-hour mark without lost-time 
accidents. 

One of the first steps in this broad pro- 
gram of accident prevention was to organize 
a joint labour-management safety com- 
mittee. Under the chairmanship of Per- 
sonnel Superintendent Stanley Jacob, this 
committee has worked to co-ordinate the 
safety program. 

The accident prevention committee meets 
once a month with the safety captains. The 
general accident prevention record in all 
the company’s Canadian plants is reviewed 
and then the accident prevention situation 
in the Montreal plant is studied. Each 
safety captain reports for his department 
on his regular safety checks and also what 
action was taken as the result of his written 
reports. A representative of the Quebec 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association 
also attends each meeting. 

* * * 

The Marathon Mercury states that Mara- 
thon Corporation of Canada Limited has 
been awarded a Certificate of Achievement 
in the 1957 Paper Industry Safety Con- 
test conducted by the National Safety 
Council. 


The Marathon mill reduced, since 1956, 
the frequency rate of disabling injuries to 
a point below the average for all plants 
competing in its group of the Pulp and 
Paper Mills Division. 

Commenting on the award, Grant D. 
Ross, Manager of the Mill and Town 
Divisions, said that it was most gratifying 
to see the combined efforts of all acknow- 
ledged in this way. “I wish,” he said, “to 
personally congratulate the co-operative 
effort of our employees in their program to 
eliminate disabling injuries in our plant.” 

The 1956 frequency rate (i.e., accidents 
per million hours worked) was 7.55. In 
1957, this was reduced to 6.42 while the 
average for the group was 7.33. 


* * * 


Two labour-management committees are 
presently functioning at Le Drovt, one of 
Ottawa’s large daily newspapers. One 1s 
made up of four shop employees, 
senting the hand and machine typesetting 
department, the stereotyping and rotary 
press department, and a representative of 
the company. The second consists of two 
commercial printing employees, represent- 
ing typesetting and presses, and a 
sentative of the company. 

The newspaper’s LMPC has been meeting 


repre- 


repre- 


regularly since March 1957. Suggestions 
made are given immediate consideration 


first with the employee making the sug- 
gestion, and then with the heads of the 
departments concerned. At the next meeting 
the employer’s representative reports on 
the decisions made and gives explanations 
why any ideas not accepted have been 
rejected. Workers are free to comment on 
the company’s decisions and, should the 
occasion arise, to present the suggestion 
again in a different form. 

Among suggestions already accepted are: 
purehase of an additional number of tape 
machines for sticking plates; replacing the 
large wooden type with lead type, cast with 
new moulds; agreement between the vari- 
ous departments concerning the way in 
which certain new words should be written, 
and a new method of translating comic 
strips. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and _ assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during June. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered five representation votes, 
and granted one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month the 
Board received eight applications for cer- 
tification and allowed the withdrawal of 
one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of driver-helpers and warehouse em- 
ployees of Hill the Mover (Canada) Lim- 
ited, operating in and out of its Winnipeg 
terminal (L.G., June, p. 628). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
and service personnel employed by TransAir 
Limited, St. James, Man. (L.G., July, p. 
754). 


3. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, Local 990, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Superior Cartage (Lake- 
head) Limited, Fort William, Ont. (L.G., 
July, p. 755). 

4. Chalk River Technicians and Tech- 
nologists, Local No. 1568 (CLC), on behalf 
of a unit of technicians employed by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk 
River, Ont. The American Federation of 
Technical Engineers intervened. (L.G., July, 
p. (5b): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company Limited, Kingston, Ont., respond- 
ent. (L.G., July, p. 754) (Returning Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 
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Labour Relations Board 


2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and Pacific Western Airlines 
Ltd., Vancouver, respondent (L.G., July, 
p. 754) (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Dew Moving and Warehousing Limited, 
Toronto, respondent (L.G., July, p. 754) 
(Returning Officer: T. B. McRae). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Leamington Transport 
(Western) Limited, Winnipeg, respondent, 
and W. C. Austin, intervener (L.G., July, 
p. 755). The Board directed that only the 
name of the applicant union be on the 
ballot. (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, respondent 
(Office of Data Centre, Montreal) (L.G., 
July, p. 755) (Returning Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Revocation of Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting W. K. 
Gutteridge, ef al, applicants, International 
Association of Machinists, respondent and 
Eastern Air Lines Inc., respondent (L.G., 
July,.p.. 755). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 


Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


ee 


men and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of C. A. Fraser 
Limited, Toronto. (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men employed by the Seaway Forwarding 
Agencies Limited, Sarnia, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Radio-Radio 
Nord Inc., Rouyn, Que. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: C. E. Poirier). 

4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Smith Transport 


Limited operating in and out of terminals 
located in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Chalk River Atomic Energy Drafts- 
men, Local No. 1569 (CLC), on behalf of 
a unit of draftsmen employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk River, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

6. Canadian Guards Association, on behalf 
of a unit of security guards employed by 
Canadian Arsenals Limited at Long Branch, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of yardmasters employed 
by The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany in its Canada Southern Division. 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations (Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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8. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Newfoundland District (Inves- 
tigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


Application for Certiflcation Withdrawn 


United Steelworkers of America, applicant, 
and Canadian Arsenals Limited, respondent 
(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont.) 
(L.G., June, p. 628). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Montreal, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1845 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. B.C. Airlines Limtied, Vancouver, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Clarke Steamship Company, Quebec; 
Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; Quebec 
Terminals Limited, Quebec; and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Conciliation Officers: R. Trépanier 
and R. Duquette). 

4. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 

6. The J. P. Porter Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

7. Canadian Dredge and Dock Company 
Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

8. Russell Construction Limited, Toronto, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. McNamara Construction Company Li- 
mited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. Eldorado Mining and Refining Com- 
pany, Port Hope, and United Mine Workers 
of America, District 50, Regina 77, Local 
13173 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 
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11. Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, Division 198 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

12. Pacific Tanker Company Limited and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 

13. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

14. Union Steamships Limited and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


15. Radio Roberval Ine. and the Syn- 
dicate of Employees of CHRL (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Duquette). 

16. Marie Industries Limited (Dredging 
Division) and National Association of Mar- 
ine Engineers of Canada Inc. (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Construction Contractors of White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, Poole Construction 
Company Limited, Dawson and Hall Lim- 
ited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 2499, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe) (L.G., July, p. 755). 

2. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local 3 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: D. 8S. Tysoe) (L.G., July, p. 755). 

3. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Quebec; Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec; and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Duquette) (see above). 

4. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Montreal and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1845 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Din- 
ing, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (no 
previous conciliation officer appointed). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established in June to deal with 
a dispute between the Newfoundland Em- 
ployers Association Limited, St. John’s, and 
Longshoremen’s' Protective Union (St. 
John’s) (L.G., June, p. 630) with Prof. 
Moses M. Morgan, St. John’s, as Chairman. 
Prof. Morgan was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
Capt. M. G. Dalton and Lawrence J. Daly, 
both of St. John’s, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

2. A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established in June to deal with a 
dispute between the Union Steamships and 
Tidewater Shipping Company, Vancouver 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Nov. 1957, 
p. 1320) with Adam Bell, Victoria, as 
Chairman. Mr. Bell was appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, P. E. Ayrhart and 
Elwyn Hopkins, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the companies and unions respec- 
tively. 


Board Reports Received During Month 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited and Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited, La Verendrye Line Ltd.) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (L.G., May, p. 495). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Cable Division, and American Communica- 
tions Association (L.G., April, p. 391). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Quebee North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company and Lodge 7€7, International 
Association of Machinists, Local 96, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Lodge 217, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America (L.G., July, p. 756). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
(L.G., June, p. 633). Stoppage of work 
occurred on CPR vessels on June 24. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Association of Lake Carriers (Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships Limited, 
Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation Company Limited, 
Mohawk Navigation Company Ltd., Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, and'Sincennes-McNaughton 


Line Limited) 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in this matter presents herewith 
its unanimous report. 

The Board was composed of: H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Esq., QC, Chairman; Francis 
Gerity, Esq., nominee of the employer; 
and Colin A. Gravenor, Esq., nominee of 
the bargaining agent. 


Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on May 12, 1958, and were con- 
tinued at various dates thereafter. Each 
party presented its case at length and was 
afforded an opportunity for rebuttal. 

Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, the Board unani- 
mously finds and recommends as is here- 
inafter set out. 
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During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, and 
the Association of Lake Carriers, Mont- 
real, (Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited, Colonial 
Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes & St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company Lim- 
ited, Mohawk Navigation Company Ltd., 


Hall Corporation of Canada, Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited, and Sincennes-Mc- 
Naughton Line Limited). 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, who 
Was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Francis Gerity, 
Toronto, and Colin A. Gravenor, Mont- 
real, nominees of the companies and 
unions respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
nere. 


Part I 
General Considerations 


The Board finds it necessary at the 
outset to consider the general situation of 
the industry, a subject with which both 
parties dealt fully in their submissions. 
Our recommendations must be read in the 
light of our consideration of these submis- 
sions since the absence of agreement 
between the parties on the principal matters 
in dispute arises from a wide disparity in 
their views on the general condition of the 
industry and its prospects for profitable 
employment. 

It is the planned opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in the early spring of 
the year 1959 which weighs heavily with 
the parties. The employer submits that: “It 
is of the utmost importance in these pro- 
ceedings to recognize that the Companies 
are now in the midst of what is in all 
probability the most critical period in the 
history of the industry.” 

The union says: “There are, nevertheless, 
certain advantages which the Canadian 
Great Lakes Shipping Industry will derive 
from this project and which, incidentally, 
have an important bearing on the merits 
of the various requests of the unlicensed 
employees.” 

The Board has, therefore, felt it neces- 
sary to give consideration to these diverse 
views on the probable effects of the Seaway 
development. 

The employer filed with the Board as 
part of its submission a copy of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Coasting 
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Trade, which was tabled in the House of 
Commons during the course of these pro- 
ceedings, and invited our particular atten- 
tion to pages 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 107, 115 
and 136 paragraph E thereof. In order to 
show the nature of the problem involved 
and its bearing upon this dispute, we here 
reproduce only one paragraph appearing 
on page 107 of the Report: 

The greatest concern expressed was with 
respect to the future of Canadian registered 
lakers in competition for inland bulk car- 
goes, including the inland movement of grain 
destined for export. The trades at stake 
are both coasting and international. The 
fears appear justified. Under present tax 
structures, a specialized ocean-going bulk car- 
rier on U.K. registry may have an advantage 
not only over a Canadian registered laker 
built in Canada but also over one built in 
the United Kingdom or otherwise acquired 
at comparable costs. While existing lakers 
would be operated for their remaining useful 
life, competition may force Canadian opera- 
tors to arrange in future for the seasonal 
chartering of suitable United Kingdom 
vessels built for the purpose. 

(The emphasis supplied is ours.) 

The Report, as is generally known, is 
the result of an exhaustive inquiry by the 
Commission and is based on oral and 
written submissions and other material pre- 
sented in the course of lengthy hearings 
at the various ports and in other places 
across Canada. This Board must take 
cognizance of its findings. 

Our analysis of the situation leads us 
to conclude that the industry and, therefore, 
its employees face an uncertain future, 
which lends emphasis to the difficulties with 
which we have been confronted. This 
uncertainty arises from the competition 
which is in prospect from ships of Common- 
wealth and foreign registry. It must be 
conceded that these ships can be built and 
operated at substantially lower cost than 
the ships of the Association of Lake Car- 
riers. The employer has not hitherto had 
to meet such competition except from such 
small vessels as have been able to pass 
through the St. Lawrence Canal system, 
a requirement that severely restricted their 
carrying capacity. 

Stability with its necessary ingredient, 
labour peace, is considered by the Board 
to be essential at this time. The Board 
recognizes the fact that the employees 
have made very substantial progress in 
wages, hours, and working conditions dur- 
ing the past few years. It is of the opinion 
that some of the further objectives which 
they may seek would be better deferred 
until the employer has had an opportunity 
to prepare to meet the anticipated com- 


petition. Amongst the problems which the 
employer faces are the tolls which will be 
charged for the use of the Seaway and 
the requirement of considerable financing 
to build replacements for obsolete ships 
which cannot be expected to use the new 
facilities economically. There are also other 
problems to be solved. 

WE ARE, THEREFORE, OF THE 
OPINION THAT THE INDUSTRY AT 
THIS STAGE MUST BE ASSURED OF 
A MINIMUM PERIOD OF STABILITY 
AND THAT THE MINIMUM IS AT 
LEAST TWO YEARS. ACCORDINGLY: 

(1) We recommend a two-year collective 
agreement, and this recommendation 
is basic. 

(2) We must also emphasize that our 
recommendations which now follow, 
considered as a whole, are, in our 
opinion, the maximum concessions 
that each party can fairly be asked 
to make at the present time. 


Part II 
Principal Issues 
1. Hours of Work (Union Demand No. 11) 


The union demands a normal work week 
of five days of eight hours each, Monday 
through Friday, and compensatory payment 
for all hours worked in excess of forty hours 
per week. The employer submits that the 
nature of the operation on the Great Lakes 
makes it physically impossible to inaugurate 
a regular forty-hour week. Since neither 
party was prepared to recede from its 

position, the door was closed to discussion 
. of an alternative basis. 

Having considered the representations of 
the parties, the Board finds that three im- 
portant facts emerge, of which it must take 
cognizance : 

First: The industry is a seasonal one 
having some eight months of the year 
in which navigation can be safely con- 
ducted. Even where the full season of 
navigation is available to the employer, 
cargoes do not always offer so as to enable 
the ships to be continuously employed. 

Second: The nature of the cargo carried, 
together with the methods of loading and 
discharge, make rapid turn-around at ter- 
minal ports a prime consideration of efficient 
management. 

Third: It appears to us to be impossible 
for an owner operating on the Great Lakes 
to schedule his operation in such a way as 
to reproduce conditions of shore employ- 
ment to which a 5-day 40-hour week can 
be effectively applied. There is, further, 
an apparent difference between the shipping 
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operation on the Great Lakes and vessels 
operating in a regular and scheduled ferry 
service. 


Considering all of the foregoing, as well 
as the actual and potential competitive 
aspects of the Great Lakes operation, the 
Board finds that it cannot approve the 
union’s demand. However, since the em- 
ployees, owing to the nature of the employ- 
ment which they have voluntarily chosen, 
are not in a position to enjoy some of the 
benefits available to employees in other 
industries, the Board is of the opinion that 
they are entitled to a compensatory pay- 
ment in lieu thereof and, accordingly, 
FINDS AND RECOMMENDS AS FOL- 
LOWS: 

An employee shall receive 16 additional 
days’ pay provided he serves continuously 
aboard ship from the time of spring fit- 
out to the completion of lay-up in the 
fall, or has been absent for reasons satis- 
factory to the Master. 

In making this recommendation the Board 
has taken cognizance of the provision of the 
last agreement entitling employees to 
receive 14 days’ pay in lieu of vacation, if 
they have served continuously during the 
navigation season. The implementation of 
the Board’s recommendation should con- 
tribute toward a reduction in the rate of 
employee turn-over and will materially 
benefit the employee in the off-season of 
navigation when no ship-board employment 
is offering. In effect, the employee who 
serves continuously through the navigation 
season will receive a bonus which repre- 
sents a further substantial increase in wages. 
Combined with the payment in lieu of 
vacation, he will draw pay for a full 30-day 
period following the termination of the 
navigation season. 


2. Wages (Union Demand No. 10) 


In the last agreement between the par- 
ties wages were on a 30-day monthly basis, 
8 hours per day. The union now demands 
wages on an hourly basis with an increase 
of 10c. per hour or $24.00 per month over 
and above the very substantial increase 
that is implicit in the proposed introduc- 
tion of the 40-hour 5-day week without 
reduction in pay. It was submitted to the 
Board and not denied by the union that 
the total of the increase thus proposed 
ranges from 37.3 per cent to 49.9 per cent 
for all categories of employees. An addi- 
tional percentage increase must ensue by 
reason of overtime necessarily incident to 
the employment of the vessels on each day 
of the navigation season. It was submitted 
by the employer that even without cal- 
culating the additional overtime, the pro- 
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posed wage increase would approximate 
$5.5 million. 

Having given careful consideration to 
the submissions of the parties and having 
examined relevant facts, including existing 
wage schedules and earnings and changes 
in the consumer price index since January 
1, 1956, the Board rejects the union’s 
demand and RECOMMENDS AS FOL- 
LOWS: 


The rates of pay of the employees shall 
be increased for each classification of 
employment by 9 per cent, of which an 
increase of 5 per cent shall be retroactive 
to the beginning of the 1958 navigation 
season and the remaining 4 per cent 
shall become effective at the beginning 
of the 1959 navigation season. 

In making this recommendation the 


Board finds it cannot recommend the in- 
crease in overtime payments requested by 
the union. (Union Demand No. 19) 

3. Manning Scale (Union Demand No. 9) 

The union has requested that the em- 
ployer place in effect a minimum manning 
scale for each vessel as an integral part 
of the collective agreement. The employer 
maintains that its ships are more than 
adequately manned, that it is subject to 
and bound by the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, and that the requirements of 
its underwriters must be met in maintaining 
adequate insurance to cover the fleets. 

The union’s proposal is new. There was 
no provision for a manning scale in pre- 
vious collective agreements between the 
parties and the Board notes that there 
is no such provision in the two collective 
agreements filed by the union with the 
Board. (Exhibit U-4 of the union brief 
and Exhibit U-15 filed in rebuttal.) In 
fact, the agreement in Exhibit U-4 sub- 
mitted to us contains a provision that 
manning is an exclusive function of manage- 
ment. Article XII of this Exhibit declares, 
inter alia, that “the laying off and calling 
to work of employees in connection with 
any reduction or increase in the working 
forces, are the exclusive functions of man- 
agement.” 

The basis of the employees’ contention is 
contained in Exhibit U-5, which purports to 
show a manning scale in respect of each 
vessel owned by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. The vessels mentioned vary very 
greatly in respect of age, dimension, method 
of propulsion, and deck machinery, which, 
of course, poses a very difficult problem to 
the Board in the consideration of the union’s 
proposal. No further satisfactory evidence 
was presented to the Board as to the 
manning scales on vessels of the employer’s 
fleet. 
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The adequate manning of steamships and 
the efficiency of personnel are generally 
conceded to be matters connected with the 
seaworthiness of the ship. In this respect 
the Board has taken notice of certain 
statutory provisions enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, namely, The Canada 
Shipping Act, 1952, chapter 29, and The 
Criminal Code, 2-3 Elizabeth II, chapter 
51. The attention of both parties is drawn, 
more particularly, to Section 407 of the 
Canada Shipping Act, which reads as 
follows: 

407. (1) Every steamship registered in 
Canada shall be manned with a crew suffi- 
cient and efficient from the point of view 
of safety of life for the purpose of her 
intended voyage, and shall, during such voy- 
age, be kept so manned. 

(2) If any of the provisions of this section 
are not complied with in the case of any 
steamship, the owner, if in fault, is liable, 
in respect of each offence, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and the mas- 
ter, if in fault, is liable in respect of each 
offence, to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

Accordingly, while the Board finds that 
it cannot recommend specific manning 
scales, it does not envisage “the wholesale 
slashing of ship’s crews at the expense of 
the remaining personnel”, as suggested in 
the union’s brief. In its opinion such 
“wholesale” reductions might well con- 
stitute a violation of the foregoing statu- 
tory provisions. In addition, the employer 
must consider other applicable law and 
the basis of its insurance coverage. 

Connected with this demand is a union 
demand in respect to qualified electricians. 
The union brief says: 


As we have shown, it is a well-considered 
and authoritative opinion that the type of 
machinery of an electrical nature with which 
these employees work should be provided 
with a qualified electrician to keep it in safe 
operating order at all times. 


The Board has carefully examined Ex- 
hibit U-5 and finds, for example, in the 
case of one of the employers, Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, that an electrician is in 
fact borne on every one of its large modern 
vessels where presumably electric deck 
machinery is fitted. This is also found to be 
the case in self-unloading vessels. In the 
absence of more precise information or 
proof on this matter the Board is not in 
a position to recommend the addition of 
electricians to’ the personnel as requested. 
The Board cannot help but take note of 
the fact that in another dispute which it is 
hearing, affecting the National Association 
of Marine Engineers, the latter is demand- 
ing an increase in wages in part because of 
the installation of new electrical equipment 
on vessels for which the engineers are said 
to be responsible. 


Part III 
Other Issues 


1. Vacation Pay (Union Demand No. 1)— 
The Board is advised that the parties have 
reached an understanding on this issue 
and recommends that effect be given to 
such understanding. 


2. Statutory Holidays (Union Demand 
No. 2)—The union demands penalty rates 
for work done on eight statutory holidays. 
The Board finds that this would involve 
a scheduling of steamship operations as in 
an industrial plant on shore, which is not 
practical, and, therefore, cannot recom- 
mend that this demand be granted. 


3. Other Conveniences (Union Demand 
No. 3)—The Board is advised that the 
parties have reached agreement on this 
demand except as to two items, and recom- 
mends that effect be given to such agree- 
ment. 

The remaining items in dispute are, first, 
a demand for the installation of electric 
fans if no other form of mechanical ven- 
tilation is provided. Due to the enumerated 
reasons given by the employer, we are 
unable to recommend that this demand be 
granted. 

Secondly, the union demands that crew 
quarters shall be painted once yearly and 
that the date of such painting shall be 
stencilled on the bulkhead of each room 
or compartment. THE BOARD RECOM- 
MENDS THAT IN THE INTERESTS 
OF MAINTAINING CLEAN AND TIDY 
QUARTERS, THE CREW QUARTERS 
SHALL BE PAINTED WHEN REASON- 
ABLY REQUIRED. 


4. Meals, Coffee and Light Lunches 
(Union Demand No. 4)—The Board finds 
that the union’s demand cannot be given 
practical effect on a steamship operation 
and therefore does not recommend that it 
be granted. 


5. Transportation (Union Demand No. 
5)—Clause (a) of this demand requests 
the payment of transportation to the homes 
of unlicensed personnel when a vessel is 
laid up on the close of its navigation for 
the season and also a refund of the fare 
from their homes to the vessel. THE 
BOARD RECOMMENDS THAT THE 
EMPLOYER SHALL FURNISH TRANS- 
PORTATION TO THE EMPLOYEE'S 
HOME BUT NOT TO EXCEED A DIS- 
TANCE. OF 500 MILES, AND SHALL 
ALSO REFUND TO AN EMPLOYEE 
WHO SHALL HAVE SERVED THE EN- 
TIRE SEASON SINCE FIT-OUT OR 
WHO HAS BEEN ABSENT DUE TO ILL- 
_ NESS OR ACCIDENT, THE AMOUNT 
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OF HIS FARE FROM HIS HOME BUT 
NOT TO EXCEED A DISTANCE OF 500 
MILES. 


With respect to item (b) of this demand, 
the Board is advised that the parties have 
reached agreement thereon and recommends 
that such agreement be implemented. 


With respect to item (c), the Board is 
advised that agreement has been reached 
except with respect to the subsistence 
allowance. THE BOARD RECOMMENDS 
THAT THE RATE OF SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCE BE FIXED AT $4.00 PER 


DAY IN ADDITION TO REGULAR 
WAGES. 

6. Room and Meal Allowance (Union 
Demand No. 6)—The Board is advised 


that the parties have agreed on a payment 
of $1.00 per meal and $4.00 for room per 
night when the employer does not provide 


room and board, and recommends that 
effect be given to this agreement. 
7. Tank, Bilge and Boiler Cleaning 


(Union Demand No. 7)—Having heard the 
representations of the parties, the Board 
cannot recommend a penalty payment, as 
demanded by the union, when employees 
are required to clean tanks, bilges or 
inside boilers. 

8. Loss of Personal Belongings (Union 
Demand No. 8)—The Board is advised 
that agreement has been reached on this 
demand except with respect to certain of 
its wording, and RECOMMENDS THAT 
THE CLAUSE BE REWORDED BY 
MUTUAL AGREEMENT. 

9. Hours of Work for the Deck and 
Engine Departments (Union Demand No. 
12)—The Board cannot recommend that 
this demand be granted and deals with it 
further in its consideration of the demands 
made by the employer. 

10. Hours of Work of the Catering De- 
partment (Union Demand No. 13)—The 
Board finds that the clause in the last 
agreement between the parties relating to 
this matter is satisfactory and, therefore, 
does not recommend a change. 

11. Hours of Work when an Employee 
Fails to Report (Union Demand No. 14)— 
The Board is advised that the parties have 
reached agreement on this demand and 
recommends that effect be given to such 
agreement. 

12. Hours of Work when Vessel Sails 
Without a Full Complement (Union De- 
mand No. 15)—The Board has considered 
the counter-proposal made by the employer 
and recommends that effect be given 
thereto. 

13. Hours of Work—Replacements (Union 
Demand No. 16)—The Board is advised 
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that the parties have reached agreement on 
this demand and recommends that effect 
be given thereto. 

14. Howrs of Work—Routine Duties 
(Union Demand No. 17)—The Board has 
considered the union’s demand and the 
counter-proposal of the employer. It does 
not find that it can recommend either 
proposal and, therefore, RECOMMENDS 
THAT THE PROVISIONS OF CLAUSE 
19(g) OF THE LAST COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENT BE RETAINED. 


15. Fit-Out and Lay-Up (Union Demand 
No. 18)—The Board does not find that it 
can recommend that the union’s demand 
be granted but RECOMMENDS THAT 
THE EMPLOYER GIVE A PREFER- 
ENCE TO MEMBERS OF THE UNION 
IN HIRING EMPLOYEES FOR THE 
WORK OF FIT-OUT AND LAY-UP. 

16. Overtime and Overtime Payments 
(Union Demand No. 20)—The Board can- 
not recommend payment for 15 minutes 
in which to dress when employees not on 
regular duty are called for overtime work. 

17. Overtime and Overtime Payments for 
Work of Less than One Hour (Union De- 
mand No. 21)—The Board is advised that 
the parties have reached agreement on 
this demand and recommends that effect 
be given to such agreement. 

18. Overtime and Overtime Payments for 
One-Half Hour Periods (Union Demand 
No. 22)—The Board is advised that the 
parties have reached agreement on this 
demand and recommends that effect be 
given to such agreement. 

19. Overtime and Overtime Payments for 
Less Than Two Hours (Union Demand No. 
23)—The Board RECOMMENDS THE 
RETENTION OF THE PROVISION OF 
THE LAST AGREEMENT IN THIS 
MATTER. 

20. Overtime and Overtime Payments in 
Port (Union Demand No. 24)—This is a 
demand for a new clause in the collective 
agreement which the Board does not find 
that it can recommend. 

21. Overtime and Overtime Payments— 
Firemen (Union Demand No. 25)—The 
Board cannot recommend that this demand 
be granted. 

22. Overtime and Overtime Payments— 
Check Sheets (Union Demand No. 26)— 
The Board is advised that the parties have 
reached agreement on this demand subject 
to a rewording of the proposed clause. It 
RECOMMENDS THAT THE CLAUSE 
BE WORDED AS FOLLOWS: 

At the completion of any overtime 
work the employee and the Officer in 
charge shall both sign duplicate daily 
overtime sheets, which shall be supplied 
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by the Company, recording the duration 
of such work, which shall be counter- 
signed and approved by the Master. In 
the event there is a disagreement, these 
overtime sheets shall be signed by both 
parties and marked “disputed” and 
referred to Article (4) of this agreement. 

One (1) copy of the sheet shall be given 

to the employee and the other retained 

by the Master. 

23. Longshore Work Done by Crew 
(Union Demand No. 27)—The Board has 
been advised that the parties have reached 
agreement on this demand and recommends 
that effect be given to such agreement. 

24. Steward’s Department (Union De- 
mand No. 28)—The Board finds that the 
clause in the last agreement dealing with 
this matter is satisfactory and does not 
recommend any change therein. 


Part IV 
Employer's Demands 


1. Hours of Work—Deckhands (Km- 
ployer’s Demand No. 1)—We have dealt 
with this question in Part III hereof 
under the heading “Hours of Work for the 
Deck and Engine Departments” (Union 
Demand No. 12). The union’s demand 
would further restrict the present work 
spread of 8 hours within a period of 16 
hours as provided by Clause 19 (a) of the 
last agreement. The employer’s position 
is that it should be able to obtain 8 hours’ 
work from the deckhands in any 24-hour 
period so that the hours of work and rest 
might be arranged in a way compatible 
with the actual operations of the vessels. 
Overtime is in any case paid outside the 
work spread which is provided. 

The Board appreciates the difficulties 
which have been encountered in giving 
effect to the clause of the last agreement 
and is of the opinion that if a more work- 
able arrangement could be mutually agreed 
upon, it would be of benefit to both parties. 
Tt must be obvious that by restricting the 
hours of work in which the deckhands may 
be employed these ratings, in comparison 
with other members of the crew, will receive 
excessive overtime payments with resultant 
ill-feeling among the crew members who 
regard themselves as the more highly skilled 
workers. However, having had regard to 
this situation and having thus given it 
point, the Board feels unable at this stage, 
in the absence of mutual agreement between 
the parties, to revert to a stage antecedent 
to the last contract. 

2. Employer’s Demand No. 2—This de- 
mand is of the same general character as 
the preceding demand, and is presently 
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covered by Clause 19(g) of the collective 
agreement. For the same reasons, the 
Board is unable to recommend any change. 


3. Employer's Demand No. 3—The Board 
is in agreement with the employer’s 
submission and RECOMMENDS THAT 
THE WORD “TANKS” PRESENTLY 
APPEARING IN CLAUSE 17 OF THE 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT SHOULD 
BE REPLACED BY THE WORDS 
“WATER BOTTOMS”. 


The whole of the foregoing, comprising 
the unanimous report of the Board, is 
respectfully submitted this 12th day of 
June, 1958. 

(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENBERG, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) F. Gerrry, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Cotrn A. GRAVENOR, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Cable Division 


and 


American Communications Association 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting 
of Mr. John J. Urie, employer nominee, 
and Mr. Jean Pare, union nominee, with 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson as 
Chairman, met the parties in the Federal 
Post Office Building in Montreal on May 
13 and 14, 1958, and heard the full evidence 
and representations of both parties with 
respect to the issues in dispute. 

The union representatives at the meetings 
on both these days were Mr. Victor Rabino- 
vitz, Counsel, and Mr. Frank Lenahan, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 11. 

The company representatives at the 
meetings on both days of the hearing were 
Mr. Alastair Macdonald, QC, Ottawa, and 
Mr. Gregory J. Gorman, Ottawa, as Coun- 
sel, and Mr. John A. Corty, Manager, 
Employee Relationships; Mr. L. G. Chapin, 
General Operations Manager; and Mr. F. G. 
Mesner, Administrative Assistant, Inter- 
national Communications. 

The issues in dispute as referred to the 
Board were as follows: 

1. Wages. The union asked that the 
company accord the employees in Quebec, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia the same 
wage levels as they pay the cable em- 
ployees of the company in the United 
States. The company rejected this proposal 
and argued that its wages generally were 
comparable with wages paid for this kind 
of work in Canada. At the conclusion of 
negotiations the union had reduced its 
wage demand to 25c. an hour across-the- 
board, and the company had raised its 
proposal to one of 8c. an hour across-the- 
board. 

2. Other Issues. In addition to the dis- 
pute over wages, still in dispute were union 
proposals for an additional holiday (the 
August Bank Holiday) over and above the 


present eight paid holidays; double time 
for Sunday work; and double time for 
work performed on Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day, in addition to a regular 
day’s pay which is accorded all employees. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, since 
the union had not introduced any evidence 
or made any representations concerning 
the “Other Issues”, the Board asked the 
union if the “Other Issues” were still before 
the Board, and the union indicated that it 
did not wish the Board to report on the 
“Other Issues”, and that if the question 
of wages was settled, the “Other Issues” 
would be withdrawn. 

The first day of the hearing was all taken 
up by the evidence and representations of 
the parties with respect to the issue of 
wages. The second day of the hearing was 
taken up in an attempt to conciliate the 
issues, and some progress was made in 
this direction, but at the conclusion of 
the hearing on the second day, the Board 
had not brought the parties together on 
the question of wages. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Cable 
Division, and American Communications 
Association. ] . 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
John J. Urie, Ottawa, and Jean Pare, 
Laval, Que., nominees of the company 
and union respectively. : 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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Therefore, the Board unanimously recom- 
mends to the parties that all issues referred 
to the Board be settled on the following 
basis: 

1. The contract to run from January 1, 
1958, to December 31, 1958. 

2. As and from January 1, 1958, there be 
paid by the company an across-the-board 
increase in all classifications of 8 cents 
per hour. 

3. In addition and added thereto, there 
be set aside by the company a sum of 
money, as and from January 1, 1958, 
amounting to 4.5 cents per hour, per em- 
ployee, which shall be paid throughout 
the duration of the contract, and shall be 
used by the parties in a manner to be 
determined by them. 

4. Failing agreement between the parties 
as to how and when the additional 4.5 
cents per hour, per employee, is to be 
applied, the Board at the request of either 
party, and with the approval of the Minis- 
ter of Labour, will reconvene with the 


parties and attempt to seek approval of 
the parties as to the time and method 
that the additional 4.5 cents per hour per 
employee is to be applied, and on such 
reconvening if the Board is not able to 
bring about an agreement on the matter, 
it will then write a report covering its 
recommendations with respect to the same. 

The Board understands that certain 
issues were settled in the course of collec- 
tive bargaining, which are not in dispute 
between the parties, but any collective 
agreement will, of course, embody the basis 
of settlement of these issues which have 
already been mutually agreed upon. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Belleville, Ont., this 2nd day 
of June, 1958. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) JoHN J. URE, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) JEAN Pare, 
Member. 


139th Session of ILO Governing Body 


(continued from page 878) 


not tolerate severe or persistent unemploy- 
ment and that they can combat it effectively 
with the wide range of measures that have 
been developed since the 1930’s. 

The recession is severe enough to provide 
an opportunity to gauge the effectiveness of 
many of the measures against unemployment 
that a priori seen workable but have not so 
far been put to the acid test of actual 
experience. The choice of the particular 
measures to be used must, of course, depend 
on the type of unemployment that exists and 
om the general economic background of the 
country concerned, but of the need for action 
there is no doubt. 

Were any economically developed country, 
because of excessive caution or wishful think- 
ing that recessions always cure themselves, 
to tolerate the want, suffering and frustra- 
tion that severe and prolonged unemployment 
would bring in its train, and to fail to take 
all action within its power to restore employ- 
ment to a normal level, there would be wide- 
spread dis-illusionment, both within and 
beyond its own borders, with its economic 
structure and social institutions. 


Unemployment exists in a variety of 
forms, singly or in combination, and derives 


from a variety of causes, the ILO report 
says. The correct identification of its 
nature and causes is of great practical 
importance since action that may be effec- 
tive against one type of unemployment 
may be useless or even harmful when 
applied to another type. 

As an example of this, the report points 
out that new investments to provide work 
for the unemployed would be wasteful if all 
that is required to end unemployment in a 
particular area is action by an employment 
service to move workers from one industry 
to another. A mass movement of man- 
power away from a depressed area may be 
wasteful if capital could be moved into the 
depressed area with a good prospect of 
reasonable returns on the investment. 

Such possibilities of error demonstrate 
that every case of unemployment requires 
careful study as a basis for determing what 
type of action is required against it, the 
report warns. 


N.Y. State Raises Workmen's Compensation Benefits 


The maximum benefit for workmen’s com- 
pensation in New York state has been 
raised from $36 to $45 a week, and the 
minimum to $20 a week. 

The law now requires the state’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to include a 
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statement of facts in its decisions. ) 

A new section on occupational loss of 
hearing was added to the compensation law, 
and the maximum benefit period for off-the- 
job disability was extended from 20 to 26 
weeks. , 


« 
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LABOUR LAW 


Labour Relations Legislation in 1958 


Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan amend labour 
relations legislation this year. Manitoba amendment will bring Crown 
Corporations under Act, P.E.l. provides for government conciliation 


Four provinces, Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
amended their labour relations legislation 
this year. 

The Manitoba amendment, effective April 
10, brought Crown Corporations under 
the Act, set up a special procedure for 
dealing with disputes between the Cor- 
poration and its employees and prohibited 
the employees from going on strike in a 
situation which would likely be prejudicial 
to the public interest. 

The Prince Edward Island Act was 
amended to provide for the first time for 
the appointment of a government concilia- 
tion officer to aid the parties to a dispute 
to reach a settlement of their differences. 

Other changes dealt with the times for 
making application for certification in 
Ontario when a collective agreement is in 
effect, the composition of the Ontario and 
Saskatchewan labour relations boards and 
the length of agreements made between 
Ontario policemen and firemen and the 
municipal council. 

A committee of the Ontario Legislature 
to inquire into the Labour Relations Act 
has concluded hearings but has not yet 
made its final report. The federal Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
is also under review, the Minister of Labour 
having asked the principal labour and 
management organizations for suggested 
changes that might make the Act more 
effective in its application to the indus- 
tries covered. 


Crown Corporations in Manitoba 


Employees of specified Crown Corpora- 
tions are brought under the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act by a 1958 amendment 
to section 55 of the Act, which became 
effective April 10, 1958. Since the Act was 
passed, in 1948, civil servants and em- 
ployees of government agencies were ex- 
cluded thus: 


55. This Act does not apply 

(a) to Her Majesty in right of Manitoba 
or to employees of Her Majesty in right of 
Manitoba; or 

(b) to any board, commission, association, 
agency, or similar body, whether incorporated 
or unincorporated, all members of which, or 
all the members of the board of management, 
board of directors, or other governing board, 
of which are appointed by an Act of the 
Legislature or by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, or to the employees of any such 
board, commission, association, agency or 
similar body. 

The Crown Corporations now brought 
under the Act are: The Manitoba Power 
Commission, The Manitoba Telephone 
Commission, The Manitoba Hydro-Electric 
Board, The Winnipeg Electric Railway and 
the Liquor Control Commission. According 
to press reports, the change will bring 
about 4,700 additional workers under the 
Act. 

The majority of employees of Crown 
Corporations in Canada are covered by 
labour relations legislation but there is 
some variation in the way the legislation is 
applied. 

Federal Crown Companies, which employ 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 165,000 
employees, are covered by the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
in the same manner as employees in the 
industries subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Act, unless they are excluded by order in 
council. Only the National Research Coun- 
cil and some plants of Canadian Arsenals 
are now excluded, the Canadian Arsenals 
plants at Long Branch and Lindsay, Ont., 
which were formerly excluded, having been 
made subject to the Act on April 1, 1958. 

Provincial Corporations commonly oper- 
ate provincial and municipal utilities of 
various kinds such as hydro-electric systems, 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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telephone systems, street railways, provin- 
cial liquor control boards and, in Saskat- 
chewan, carry out in addition various other 
industrial and commercial enterprises. Pro- 
vincial labour relations Acts vary somewhat 
in respect to coverage of such Corporations. 

In Saskatchewan Her Majesty is stated 
to be an employer subject to the Act 
and employees of Crown Corporations 
are covered by the Trade Union Act in 
the same way as employees in industry 
generally. 

The Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 
is like the federal Act. It specifically covers 
Crown Companies unless they are excluded 
by an order in council. 

The New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Act excludes Crown Companies but pro- 
vides that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may bring them under the Act. 
The New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission and the New Brunswick Liquor 
Commission have been brought under the 
Act by this method. 


The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act does 
not apply to any “...board, commission or 
similar body of which any of the em- 
ployees are subject to the Civil Service 
Act or the Public Service Superannuation 
Act or to the employees of... any such 
board, commission or other body”. An 
order in council passed in 1956 states the 
right of government employees who are not 
covered by the Civil Service Act to become 
members of trade unions and establishes a 
procedure for negotiations between such 
employees and their employer apart from 
the procedure which applies to industrial 
employees under the Trade Union Act. 
The Nova Scotia Power Commission and 
the Nova Scotia Liquor Commission are 
dealt with under this Order. 

The Acts of Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia make no mention of coverage of Crown 
Companies. The general rule of statutory 
interpretation is that if it is not specifically 
stated in the legislation that Her Majesty 
is bound, then the Crown is not bound by 
the law. However, it is not always easy to 
determine how far the immunity of the 
Crown extends with respect to agencies, 
commissions or corporations set up to carry 
out an industrial function and employees 
in some Crown Corporations in some of 
these provinces have been considered to be 
subject to the labour relations legislation 
(for example, the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission). 

In Quebec certain essential utilities 
whether publicly or privately owned and 
in Prince Edward Island specified public 
utilities under private ownership are under 
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the general labour relations legislation but, 
as with the Crown Corporations in Mani- 
toba, special provisions also apply. In 
Quebec, the Public Services Employees’ 
Disputes Act prohibits strikes by employees 
engaged in the transmission of messages 
by telephone or telegraph; transportation, 
railways, tramways or navigation; and the 
production, transmission and the distribu- 
tion or sale of gas, water or electricity. Any 
dispute arising between the employer and 
employees in these undertakings is to be 
submitted to arbitration in accordance with 
the provisions of a collective agreement if 
any exists and in other cases according to 
the provisions of the Quebec Trade Dis- 
putes Act. In Prince Edward Island, pro- 
vision was made in. 1953 for a_ special 
commission to hear and settle disputes 
between a public utility (i.e., a telephone 
or electric power company) and its em- 
ployees. If the commission makes an 
award and the parties do not accept it 
and a strike vote is taken, a public hearing 
is held. After the hearing the commission 
must confirm or vary the previous award 
and its decision is then final and binding 
on the parties. 

Under the amendment in Manitoba this 
year the major part of the Labour Relations 
Act applies to Crown Corporations and their 
employees in the same manner as to any 
other undertaking. The provision respecting 
the rights of employees and employers and 
outlawing certain unfair labour practices 
apply, as do the sections governing the 
procedure for certification of unions and 
negotiation of collective agreements. 

The special procedure begins at the point 
where the union and the employing Crown 
Corporation have been unable to reach an 
agreement and a conciliation officer has 
been appointed by the Minister of Labour 
and has conferred with the parties without 
obtaining a settlement. 

At this point, instead of the usual pro- 
vision for the appointment of a conciliation 
board, the new section applying to em- 
ployees of Crown Corporations provides for 
the appointment of a mediation board to 
be set up to mediate the difficulties and 
make an award in the dispute- 

Provision is made for either party to the 
dispute to request the Minister of Labour 
in writing to appoint a mediation board 
and set out the difficulties encountered in 
the course of the bargaining, or the Minis- 
ter may appoint a mediation board on his 
own. initiative. 

A mediation board is to consist of 
three members drawn from a list maintained 
by the Minister of persons nominated by 


employers, by trade unions representing 


employees in the province, and by the 
Minister. The Minister is to nominate per- 
sons whom he considers to be independent 
with respect to the views of employers and 
employees and to be capable of acting as 
the chairman. When a mediation board is 
to be set up the Minister is required to notify 
the parties and each side to the dispute is to 
nominate a member from the list and the 
Minister will appoint a chairman. 

Within seven days after receiving the 
report of the mediation board each of the 
parties must notify the Minister in writing 
as to whether or not it is prepared to accept 
the award. The award will be binding on 
the parties unless one of them notifies the 
Minister within the prescribed time limit 
that it is not prepared to accept the award. 


The mediation board may fix the effec- 
tive date of the award. If it does not do 
so, the award comes into force on the 
expiry date of the collective agreement, if 
there was an agreement in effect at the 
time notice to bargain was given, or, if there 
was no agreement, on the date the media- 
tion board reports its award to the Minister. 


Where a party to the dispute has notified 
the Minister within the prescribed time 
that it does not accept the award, it is 
required to file with the Minister a notice 
of appeal and serve it on the other party. 
Within 10 days, each party must file with 
the Minister and serve on the other party 
a statement of its argument respecting the 
award. Within 15 days of the filing of 
the last statement the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is to fix a time and place and 
hear evidence and argument presented by 
the parties respecting the award. As soon 
as possible after the hearing, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is to make an order 
confirming or varying the award of the 
board, and the Minister is to send a copy 
of the order to each of the parties to the 
dispute. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
declare in his order that the uninterrupted 
operation of the business or the uninter- 
rupted work of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit is essential to the health and 
well-being of the people of the province. 
If such a declaration is made, the parties will 
be bound by the order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council confirming or varying 
the mediation award and no strike or lock- 
out may take place. The question of 
essentiality of a degree to warrant pro- 
hibition of strike action is that determined 
by the Government in each case and may 
be with reference to specific groups of 
employees in the undertaking concerned. 

Where the parties are bound by an award 
of a mediation board or an order of the 
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Lieutenant-Governor in Council, they must 
prepare a collective agreement giving effect 
to the award, give each other a true copy 
of the agreement and file a copy with the 
board. 

If no declaration of essential work is 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil the employer is no longer restrained 
from locking out the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit and the employees may strike, 
but not until they have applied to the 
Manitoba Labour Board to hold a strike 
vote, They may then strike within a 60-day 
period after the results of the vote are 
announced. Except in these circumstances 
strikes and lockouts are forbidden. 

The Act was also amended to provide 
that where a collective agreement is in 
force between employees of a Crown Cor- 
poration and their employer and a dispute 
arises between the parties with reference 
to the revision of a provision of the agree- 
ment which is subject to revision during 
the term of the agreement, either party 
may in writing request the Minister to 
appoint a conciliation officer to assist them 
in settling the dispute. They are to file 
a statement of the difficulties involved in 
settling the dispute. 


Conciliation Services in P.E.I. 


As passed in 1945, the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act set out the right 
of employees to join trade unions and to 
bargain collectively through a trade union 
and its duly chosen officers. It placed an 
obligation on an employer to “recognize 
and bargain collectively with the members 
of a trade union representing the majority 
choice of the employees eligible for mem- 
bership in said trade union” when requested 
to bargain by its officers. 

A procedure was added to the Act this 
year under which either the bargaining 
agent or the employer may, by notice, 
require the other to meet for negotiation of 
a collective agreement after a union has 
been certified. Where notice to negotiate 
has been given, the certified bargaining 
agent and the employer must, within 15 
days from the date of notice or such time 
as both parties have agreed upon, meet 
and commence bargaining and make every 
effort to conclude an agreement. 

A procedure for certifying unions was 
added to the Act by a 1953 amendment 
which also enacted new provisions for the 
settlement of disputes in public utilities by 
arbitration without resort to strike action. 

In regard to the settlement of other dis- 
putes, the Act, when passed, did not provide 
for conciliation by government officers or 
by conciliation boards, as the other pro- 
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vincial Acts do, but it forbade strikes and 
lockouts unless and until all differences 
between the parties have been submitted 
to arbitration in conformity with the Arbi- 
tration Act. This year’s amendment, how- 
ever, provides for the appointment of a 
conciliation officer on the request of either 
party in writing to the Minister of Labour 
after a notice to commence collective bar- 
gaining has been given and bargaining has 
not begun within the specified time limit. 
The request is to be accompanied by a 
statement of any difficulties which have 
been encountered before collective bargain- 
ing began or during the course of the 
bargaining. The conciliation officer is to 
assist the parties to conclude a collective 
agreement or a renewal or revision of a 
previous agreement. The Minister is also 
authorized in his own discretion to instruct 
one or more conciliation officers to confer 
with the parties engaged in collective bar- 
gaining. 

There is no provision in Prince Edward 
Island as there is in the other provinces 
for the appointment of a conciliation board 
by the Minister in the event that the 
conciliation officer fails to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute. As noted above, in 
place of this provision, the Prince Edward 
Island Act forbids strikes and lockouts 
until the dispute has been submitted to 
arbitration under the Arbitration Act. Sub- 
ject to the terms of any existing collective 
agreement, when a trade union files its 
constitution, as required by the Act, an 
agreement will be deemed to exist to sub- 
mit all present or future differences to 
arbitration. Nevertheless the Act contem- 
plates an ultimate recourse to strike action 
in that a procedure was set out in the Act 
in 1953 for a government-supervised strike 
vote, 


Amendments to Ontario Act 


Because the Select Committee of the 
Ontario Legislature on Labour Relations* 
was still continuing its deliberations, only 
minor amendments were made to the proy- 
ince’s Labour Relations Act at the 1958 
session. The most important of these dealt 
with the times at which a new union may 
make application for certification or a 
certified union may apply for decertification 
in cases where collective agreements of 
varying durations are in force. 


*Appointed March 27, 1957 ‘“‘to examine into and 
report regarding the operation and administration of 
the Labour Relations Act in all its aspects.” The 
Committee presented an interim report on March 25, 
1958 (L.G., June, p. 615), held further hearings from 
April 28 until May 15, then adjourned until June 9, 
when it began consideraiton of its report. 
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On introducing the Bill in the Legisla- 
ture, the Minister of Labour stated that 
the amendment is “designed to provide 
greater stability in industry by giving 
greater protection to long-term agreements,” 
the change affecting only collective agree- 
ments made for a period longer than one 
year. Where an agreement is for a term 
of not more than two years, application may 
be made during the last two months of its 
operation. Where the agreement is for a 
term of more than two years, application 
may be made during the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth months of its operation or 
during the two months preceding any anni- 
versary date or the two months preceding 
the termination of the agreement. If the 
agreement is for a fixed term but provides 
that it will continue in effect for a further 
term or successive terms if either party fails 
to give notice of termination or of a desire 
to bargain with a view to renewal, a new 
certification application may be made dur- 
ing the last two months of each successive 
year or after the commencement of the 
last two months of operation. 

Until this year the Ontario Act was like 
the federal Act and the Acts of most of 
the other provinces in that, for the purpose 
of permitting applications for certification 
when agreements were in force, it treated 
all agreements as if they were one-year 
agreements and allowed such applications 
to be made after 10 months of the agree- 
ment had expired. (The principal excep- 
tions to this rule are Quebee and Alberta, 
Quebec authorizing applications to be made 
between the 60th and 30th day prior to 
the expiry of the agreement—which may 
be for as long as three years—and Alberta 
having amended the Labour Act in 1957 
to provide that where the term of an 
agreement is not in even years, e.g., 18 
months, application may be made during 
the last two months of the agreement.) 

A further amendment made this year 
provides that where the Minister of Labour 
is requested by either party to an agree- 
ment to appoint arbitrators for the purpose 
of arbitrating disputes arising out of the 
interpretation or alleged violation of an 
agreement he may refer any question as 
to whether a collective agreement is in 
existence or as to which parties are bound 
by it to the Labour Relations Board for 
determination. © 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
given authority to appoint additional per- 
sons representative of employers and em- 
ployees to act as members of the Board on 
the request of the chairman or vice-chair- 
man. Last year, due to the volume of work 
pending before the Board, the constitution 


of the Board was revised in order to enable 
it to sit simultaneously in two divisions and 
the vice-chairman was made a permanent 
member to head one of the divisions. Each 
division of the Board at present consists of 
three persons, the chairman or vice-chairman 
and one employers’ member and one em- 
ployees’ member. 


Alternate Membersof Saskatchewan Board 


The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act was 
also amended with respect to membership 
on the Labour Relations Board. The Saskat- 
chewan Board consists of seven members 
including a chairman and vice-chairman and 
is equally representative of employers, em- 
ployees and the public. The amendment 
this year provides for the appointment of 
three alternate members, representing each 
of these groups, to act as a member of the 
Board in place of a member similarly 
representative who for any reason is unable 
to act. 


Policemen and Firemen in Ontario 


Minor changes were made to the Ontario 
Police Act and the Fire Departments Act 
with respect to the duration of collective 
agreements. 


Since 1947 these two statutes have pro- 
vided for collective bargaining and com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes between full- 
time paid firefighters and the municipal 
authority and between full-time members of 
the municipal police force and the municipal 
council. Members of a municipal police 
force are forbidden to join a trade union 
or any organization affiliated with a union, 
but may belong to an “association” limited 
to one police force which has as its object 
the improvement of the working conditions 
and pay of its members. There is no such 
prohibition on firefighters. 

With respect to the duration of agree- 
ments, the Acts provide that a collective 
agreement will remain in force until the 
end of the year in which it came into effect 
and thereafter until replaced by a new 
agreement. The 1958 amendments permit 
the parties to make agreements to remain 
in force until the end of the year following 
the year in which it comes into effect (i.e., 
two-year agreements) and thereafter until 
replaced by a new agreement. 

A further amendment to the Fire Depart- 
ments Act provides that all collective agree- 
ments and all decisions and awards of 
arbitration boards must be in writing. Since 
1956 agreements under the Police Act have 
had to be in writing. 


Changes in Safety Legislation in 1958 


Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia amend Acts relating to safety 


Three Acts relating to safety were 
amended in 1958, the Ontario Trench Ex- 
cavators Protection Act, 1954; the New 
Brunswick Stationary Engineers Act; and 
the Nova Scotia Steam Boiler, Pressure 
Vessel and Refrigeration Plant Inspection 
Act.* 


Trench Excavation Protection 


The 1958 amendment to the Ontario 
Trench Excavators Protection Act, 1954, 
defines the term “trench” more specifically, 
excludes certain types of excavation from 
the Act, and imposes on the owner of the 
land or the contractor specific obligations 
designed to increase the safety of trench 
workers. 

Five provinces have special legislative 
provisions for the protection of trench 
workers. In the Ontario Trench Excavators 


*Amendments to the Ontario Mining Act and to 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act in Nova Scotia will 
be reported in a separate article in a later issue. 
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Protection Act, the only Canadian Act 
designed exclusively for the protection of 
persons working in trenches, these special 
provisions are incorporated largely in the 
Act itself; the regulations under this Act 
(O. Reg. 1386/55 (L.G. 1955, p. 1173)) are 
concerned mainly with detailed require- 
ments for shoring. 

In the other four provinces, the special 
provisions are contained mainly in regula- 
tions made under Acts that have a wider 
scope. These Acts and the relevant regula- 
tions are as follows: Quebec—the Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act (O.C. 
652) (L.G. 1956, p. 1293); Manitoba—the 
Building Trades Protection Act (Regulation 
43/56) (L.G. 1956, p. 1039); Alberta—the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, Regulation 
No. 15 (L.G. 1942, p. 682), now Alta. Reg. 
782/57; and British Columbia—the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (General Accident 
Prevention Regulations, effective September 
1, 1950). 
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Standards to be observed in trench ex- 
cavation work are also set out in accident 
prevention regulations for construction and 
related industries issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Saskatchewan for 
the guidance of the industry. 

The Ontario Act is administered by the 
municipalities, except in territory without 
municipal organization, in which case it is 
the responsibility of the Department of 
Labour. The Act provides that the council 
of every local municipality shall, by by-law, 
appoint one or more inspectors to enforce 
it; in territory without municipal organiza- 
tion, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may appoint inspectors. 

The Act further provides that an inspector 
may enter any land for the purpose of 
carrying out an inspection and that no 
person shall obstruct an inspector in the 
performance of his duties or furnish him 
with false information. Where an inspector 
finds that any provision of this Act or the 
regulations is being violated, he may give 
such order in writing as he thinks necessary 
to secure compliance therewith, and until 
such order is carried out the work upon 
that part of the trench in which the viola- 
tion occurs shall be suspended. 

The Department of Labour administers 
the legislation in Quebee and Manitoba. 
The Manitoba Act requires that in munici- 
palities in which it is necessary to obtain 
a permit before commencing any building 
or excavation the official issuing the permit 
shall advise the Minister of Labour once 
each week of permits issued, giving the 
location and estimated cost of the work. 
In Alberta and British Columbia, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board is the adminis- 
trative authority. 

The special legislative provisions, with 
certain exceptions, apply to excavations 
four feet or more in depth—six feet in 
Manitoba—where the depth is at least 
equal to the width, 


The Ontario Act excludes several types 
of exeavation. The principal exclusions 
made prior to this year are: a trench where 
the work is done by the owner in person; 
a trench into which no person is required 
to enter; and a trench, mechanically ex- 
cavated and back-filled, for a pipe-line or 
conduit whose sections are permanently 
assembled before being mechanically placed 
in the trench. Additional exclusions made 
in 1958 are: (a) a cutting for the right-of- 
way of a highway or railroad—exclusions 
already existing in the Alberta regulations; 
(b) construction work where men are em- 
ployed in compressed air; construction of 
tunnels and open caisson work; construction 
of coffer dams and crib work in water or 
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other places where pressure of sand, water 
or soil is likely to endanger human life, 
these excavations being covered by Section 
10 of the Department of Labour Act and 
regulations made under that section; and 
(c) an excavation for a grave. 

The 1958 amendment to the Ontario Act 
re-defines the term “trench”. Prior to this 
amendment “trench” meant “any excava- 
tion in the ground where the depth of the 
excavation exceeds the width”. The amended 
definition of “trench” is: “any excavation 
in the ground where the vertical dimension 
from the highest point of the excavation 
exceeds the least horizontal dimension of 
the excavation, such dimensions being 
taken in a vertical plane at right angles to 
the longitudinal centre line of the excava- 
tion.” 

The 1958 Ontario amendment also added 
to the responsibilities of the owner of the 
land or the contractor by requiring that 
he cause to be inspected by a qualified 
person, at least once in each eight-hour 
period that a person is working in or near 
a trench, the condition of the trench, the 
shoring and timbering, the soil or rock 
piled and equipment stored or used in or 
near the trench, and the fences, ladders 
and other things provided for the safety 
of any person in or near the trench. The 
person making this inspection must immed- 
iately take any remedial action that he 
deems necessary to protect the safety of 
any person in or near the trench. 

In Quebec, the regulations state that all 
equipment must be examined prior to use 
in trench-making operations by a qualified 
person designated by the employer and, if 
necessary, repaired immediately. 

The Manitoba regulations, which also 
include general construction, provide that 
all ropes, cables, chains, blocks, and like 
equipment or apparatus shall be carefully 
inspected by the contractor or the person 
in charge of the work before being used 
in any work or project, and at frequent 
intervals as the work progresses; equipment 
found to be defective shall not be used 
thereafter, except under such conditions as 
may be permitted by written order of an 
inspector. 

In British Columbia, the employer is 
responsible for the regular inspection of all 
structures, machinery and equipment by a 
competent person as often as the character 
of the equipment and type of operation 
require. Defective equipment or unsafe 
conditions found by these inspections mu 
be remedied. 


Other provisions not changed in 1958 
relate to notification of intention to ex- 
cavate and to the wide range of safety 
rules in all five provinces. 


Notification to excavate is required in 
the Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba legisla- 
tion. The owner of the land, the con- 
tractor, or the employer, before starting 
work on a trench, must notify, in writing, 
the appropriate administrative authority in 
the jurisdiction in which it is proposed to 
excavate, submitting particulars, which 
vary in the different provinces, such as: 
the name and address of the owner of the 
land, the contractor, the employer, and the 
person who will be in charge of the trench 
work; trench specifications and drawings; 
the date work will begin; and _ particulars 
in connection with the soil, location of 
pipes, conduits, and prior excavations in 
or adjacent to the proposed excavation. 

Safety rules have been made dealing with 
the employer's general responsibility for 
the safety of trench workers; supervision 
of trench work; shoring requirements; scaf- 
folding requirements; the use of mechanical 
equipment; ladders; the storage, transpor- 
tation and use of explosives; gas fumes, 
rock dust and similar hazards; the use of 
protective hats; the location of excavated 
material, tools and other objects; lighting; 
barricades and fences; first aid; and several 
other matters. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


In New Brunswick, the provision of the 
Stationary Engineers Act which stipulates 
that a boiler or pressure vessel may not be 
used unless it is insured by an insurance 
company licensed to transact boiler and 
machinery insurance under the provisions 
of the Insurance Act, or has been inspected 
by the boiler inspection branch of the 
Department of Labour, was amended to 
provide that in any proceedings for a viola- 
tion of this provision the burden of proving 
that a boiler or pressure vessel is insured 
shall be upon the person charged. 

In Nova Scotia, the Steam Boiler, Pres- 
sure Vessel and Refrigeration Plant Inspec- 
tion Act was amended to give authority 
in specific terms to the Governor in Council 
to make regulations prohibiting the use of 
a steam boiler, pressure vessel or refrigera- 
tion plant for which a prescribed certificate 
of inspection is not in effect; governing 
welding methods and procedures to be used; 
providing for the registration of boiler 
welders and employers of such welders; 
providing for the testing, approval and 
recording of welding procedures used by 
employers; prescribing qualifications and 
tests for welders; and permitting the adop- 
tion, as regulations, of codes or standards. 
Inder the general authority for regulations, 
rules respecting a number of these matters 
are already in effect. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal confirms principle that, in certiorari 
proceedings, Court cannot sit in appeal from Labour Board’s decision 


On May 5, 1958, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, in certiorart proceedings to quash 
an order of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board, ruled that when an _ order 
of an administrative tribunal is challenged 
for errors on the face of the order, no 
further material, for example, by way of 
supporting affidavits, is necessary and such 
affidavits are not to be considered. On the 
other hand, when the alleged grounds for 
quashing of an order is the denial of 
natural justice the Court is to consider the 
affidavit evidence to ascertain the facts 
which are necessarily relevant to the issues 
and not extrinsic or extraneous to the 
grounds relied on, 


The circumstances of the case were related 
by Mr. Justice Culliton, who delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 


MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company (Saskatchewan) Limited made 
an application to the Court to quash an 
order made by the Labour Relations Board 
of Saskatchewan on February 11, 1958. 

Under the order the Board found that 
the company in discharging one Frank 
Girling on November 22, 1957, engaged in 
an unfair labour practice within the mean- 
ing of s. 8 (1) (ec) of the Trade Union Act, 
and ordered the company to reinstate the 
said employee and to pay him $284 for the 
monetary loss he suffered. 

The Company’s application for quashing 
the order was based on the following 
grounds, 

The order showed an error on its face 
in failing to specify or to disclose the facts 
that made the discharge in question an 
unfair labour practice within Section 8 (1) 
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(c) of the Trade Union Act; in requiring 
the Company to reinstate the employee 
within 24 hours from service of the order 
instead of forthwith; this delay in effec- 
tiveness of the order on its face contradicts 
the finding of an unfair labour practice; 
in stating that the application for an order 
was made in respect of discharging of an 
employee on November 22, 1957. 


Further the Company argued that the 
findings of the Board were contrary to 
natural justice because the evidence pre- 
sented by the Company showed that the 
employee was discharged for cause and 
there was no evidence of discharge for any 
other reason; the absence of natural jus- 
tice was so fundamental to the jurisdiction 
of the Board as to render its findings of 
no effect. As a consequence of quashing of 
the order, the Company also asked for the 
quashing of the order fixing the monetary 
loss of Girling and its payment. 

In support of this application the affi- 
davits of the Manager of the Company 
and of M. A. Macpherson, QC, were filed. 
The union, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and other Transport Work- 
ers, Division No. 189, in opposing the 
Company’s application, filed the affidavit 
of its counsel, and the Board the affidavit 
of its chairman. 

When the motion came on for hearing, 
counsel for the Board raised, inter alia, the 
following preliminary objections: that cer- 
tain paragraphs in the Company’s affidavit 
contained matters entirely irrelevant, and 
facts that the Court could not consider on 
this application; and that the affidavits of 
M. A. Macpherson, QC, and the union’s 
affidavit were both irrelevant and should 
not be considered by the Court. 

Counsel for the union supported counsel 
for the Board in these objections and agreed 
that his affidavit was in no different posi- 
tion than those to which objection had 
been taken. 

In disposing of these preliminary objec- 
tions raised by counsel for the Board 
against the Company’s application to quash 
the Board’s order, the Court first considered 
the question whether the application at 
bar was of the kind in which the Court 
should consider the affidavit evidence. 

In the opinion of the Court the grounds 
supporting the Company’s contention that 
the order shows an error in law on its face 
could be argued without further material. 
Also no material was required to support 
the contention that the order fixing the 
monetary loss suffered by the employee 
and directing payment thereof should be 


quashed as a consequence of quashing of 
the order finding that the Company had 
engaged in an unfair labour practice. 

However, in disposing of the Company’s 
contention that the order of the Board 
should be quashed on the ground that there 
had been a denial of natural justice, the 
Court in ascertaining the facts would have 
to look at affidavit evidence filed in support 
of the application (The King v. Wandsworth 
Justices, (1942) 1 K.B. 281). But, the 
Court added, this general statement is 
subject to the well-accepted principle that 
the facts alleged in the affidavit must be 
relevant to the questions in issue and must 
not relate to matters extrinsic and ex- 
traneous to the grounds relied upon. Within 
these terms, then, affidavit evidence would 
be admissible on this application. 

In determining the relevancy of the affi- 
davits to the issues raised, the Court added, 
it must be kept in mind that the applica- 
tion at bar is a certiorari application, and 
the Court cannot sit in appeal on the 
decision of the Board, and consequently the 
applicant is restricted to the grounds set 
forth in the notice of motion. 

The Company in its contention that there 
was a denial of natural justice argued: (a) 
that the evidence of the Company showed 
that the employee was discharged for 
cause; (b) that there was no evidence of 
discharge for any reason other than cause; 
or (c) alternatively, if there was any such 
evidence such evidence was not creditable. 

Mr. Justice Culliton stated that he had 
read carefully all the affidavits which were 
submitted to the Court. He could not find 
anything that would assist the Court in 
determining as a fact whether the Company 
was denied natural justice on the grounds 
claimed in its application. He could not 
find anything of evidential value to support 
the Company’s contention that there was 
no evidence, or alternatively, no creditable 
evidence upon which the Board could base 
its findings; nor was there a suggestion 
that the Board did not give full opportunity 
to all parties concerned to produce their 
evidence and present their arguments. 

In conclusion the Court held that the 

affidavits presented were not relevant to 
the issues raised in the application at bar 
and should not be considered by the Court. 
Preliminary objections raised by the Board 
against the Company’s application were 
sustained. 
MacCosham Storage & Distributing Co. 
(Saskatchewan) Ltd. v. Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers, Division No. 189, 
(1958) 13 DLR (2d), Part 3, p. 246. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Rules under Saskatchewan Apprenticeship’and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act are consolidated. Plumbing trade code published in New Brunswick 


The general and special trade rules for 
the 15 trades designated under the Saskat- 
chewan Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act have been consolidated 
into one order and re-issued. 

Standards for plumbing work and equip- 
ment and some rules with respect to permits 
and qualifications of plumbers are set out 
in the Code for Plumbing Services recently 
published by the Plumbing Branch of the 
New Brunswick Department of Municipal 
Affairs. 

Other regulations deal with work weeks 
of fishing establishments in Quebec and 
statutory holidays occurring during a vaca- 
tion period in Alberta. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In Alberta, an amendment to the general 
vacation order providing for a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after a year’s service and two 
weeks after two years was gazetted on 
June 14 as Alta. Reg. 142/58. As a result, 
an employer is still required to allow an 
employee an extra day immediately follow- 
ing his vacation if a statutory holiday on 
which the employer’s place of business 
remains closed occurs within the employee’s 
vacation period, but is not now obliged 
by this order to pay him wages for that 
extra day. 


New Brunswick Plumbing Trade Act 


The Plumbing Branch of the New Bruns- 
wick Department of Municipal Affairs 
recently published regulations governing 
the installation and repair of plumbing and 
sewerage systems to be known as A Code 
for Plumbing Services. The Code was 
previously adopted by Order-in-Council 
under the authority of the Plumbing Trade 
Act. 

As provided in the Act (L.G. 1955, p. 
833), the Code may be brought into effect 
in any area by an order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council or by a municipal 
by-law. 

In addition to setting out specific stand- 
ards for work and equipment, the Code 
lays down some rules with respect to 
permits, qualifications of plumbers and 
inspection. Except for minor repairs, no 
construction, reconstruction, replacement, 
alteration or disconnection of a plumbing 
system may be commenced without a permit 
from the plumbing inspector. 


An application for a permit must be 
accompanied by specifications and also by 
plans if the installation consists of more 
than five fixtures. 

A permit will not be issued to any person 
who does not hold a certificate of qualifica- 
tion as a journeyman plumber under the 
Trades Examination Act, plumber’s licence 
under the Health Act, or a certificate sta - 
ing that he is an apprentice in the plumbing 
trade serving under the immediate super- 
vision of a qualified person. 

A permit will be valid for six months or 
for the period fixed by the plumbing 
inspector. 

All new work and, where necessary, por- 
tions of existing work will be subject to 
inspection, at the conclusion of which the 
inspector may issue a certificate of approval. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 4 (1957), the general minimum 
wage order governing the majority of unor- 
ganized workers in the province of Quebec, 
was amended by O.C. 692 of June 26 to 
include fishing establishments in the elec- 
toral districts of Saguenay, Matane, Gaspé 
and Bonaventure among the list of estab- 
lishments deemed to be without a fixed 
work week. This means that employees in 
these places are not entitled to overtime. 

Other places without a fixed work week 
are: fishing establishments in the Magdalen 
Islands, cemetery undertakings, diamond 
drilling operations, snow-clearing undertak- 
ings and open air sporting clubs. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


A consolidation of the general and trade 
regulations under the Saskatchewan Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
approved by O.C. 1065/58 was gazetted on 
June 20, replacing regulations authorized 
by O.C. 2120/53 (L.G., 1953, p. 1816). 

All the trade rules specify the minimum 
number of hours to be worked before a 
person may obtain a certificate of journey- 
man’s status. These range from 4,000 to 
10,000. The lowest minimum, 4,000, applies 
in the barbering and beauty culture trades. 
In three construction trades, bricklaying, 
painting and plastering, the minimum for 
a journeyman’s certificate is 6,000 hours. A 
minimum of 8,000 hours must be worked in 
the carpentry, motor vehicle body repair, 
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radio and television electronics and sheet 
metal trades. This minimum also applies 
to the electric are welding and gas welding 
trades, except that, if a person holds a 
journeyman’s certificate in one type of weld- 
ing, he need work only 2,000 hours to qualify 
in the other welding trade. In the motor 
vehicle mechanics repair, pipefitting and 
plumbing trades, tradesmen must work at 
least 10,000 hours before being eligible for 
a certificate of journeyman’s status. In all 
eases, time credits for appropriate trade 
training are included. 

Only a limited number of apprentices may 
be employed in any establishment. In the 
barbering, beauty culture, electrical and 
radio and television electronics trades, there 
must be one journeyman for every appren- 
tice employed except that, if no journey- 
men are engaged, an employer in the radio 
and television electronics trade may have 
one apprentice. This exception also applies 
in the electrical trade provided the estab- 
lishment is not located in any city or 
within a five-mile radius of a city. 

In the sheet metal trade, the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen is one to two, 
with an employer being permitted one 
apprentice in establishments where fewer 
than two journeymen are employed. 

In the 10 other designated trades, the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen is one 
to three. In the bricklaying, electric are 
and gas welding, painting, pipefitting, and 
plastering trades, however, in places where 
fewer than three but at least one journey- 
man are employed, the employer may have 
one apprentice. In the carpentry, motor 
vehicle body repair, motor vehicle mechan- 
ics repair and plumbing trades, employers 
are permitted one apprentice in establish- 
ments where there are fewer than three 
journeymen., 

Provincial quotas are also set for seven 
trades. The number oi registered apprentices 
in the radio and television electronics trade 
may not exceed the total of journeymen 
regularly engaged in the trade in the 
province. In the sheet metal trade, the 
provincial ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men is one to two. In the carpentry, elec- 
trical, motor vehicle body repair, motor 
vehicle mechanics repair, and plumbing 
trades the total of registered apprentices 
may not exceed one third the number of 
journeymen in the province. 

Provision is made in certain trades for 
indenturing apprentices to the Director of 
Apprenticeship. In the electric are and 
gas welding trades, in the motor vehicle 


body and mechanics repair trades and in 
the carpentry, plumbing, radio and tele- 
vision electronics and sheet metal trades, 
one person in any establishment who is not 
a journeyman but is regularly engaged in 
the trade may enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship with the Director. This prac- 
tice also prevails in the electrical trade 
except in the cities and a five-mile radius. 

Every tradesman and every apprentice 
in the barbering, beauty culture and motor 
vehicle mechanics repair trades must hold 
a certificate of status in his trade. Cer- 
tificates of status are also obligatory in the 
carpentry, motor vehicle body repair, 
plumbing and sheet metal trades for trades- 
men in the cities or in the town of Melville 
or a five-mile radius. Employers in all of 
these trades and in the places indicated 
are prohibited from hiring a person unless 
he holds a certificate of status. 

An apprentice barber may not be paid 
less than the minimum fixed by an order 
under the Minimum Wage Act or 60 per 
cent of gross earnings, whichever is greater. 
An apprentice in the beauty parlour trade 
may not receive less than the minimum 
wage. 

During the first 1,000 hours of his appren- 
ticeship, an apprentice electrician must be 
paid not less than 50 cents an hour, or 40 
per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
hourly rate or 40 per cent of the average 
hourly journeyman’s rate paid by the em- 
ployer, whichever is the greatest. Upon the 
completion of each 1,000 hours of work, the 
regular wages of an apprentice are to be 
increased progressively until during the last 
2,000 hours, when the minimum is to be 
not less than 70 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s rate or the rate paid to 
journeymen by the employer, whichever 
is greater. 

The general regulations provide that dur- 
ing the first 1,000 hours of his apprentice- 
ship, an apprentice in any of the other 
designated trades may not receive less than 
the current minimum wage rate for the 
area, or 40 per cent of the prevailing jour- 
neyman’s hourly rate or 40 per cent of 
the average hourly journeyman’s rate paid 
by the employer, whichever is the greatest. 
Reasonably equal increments are to be 
given upon the completion of each 1,000 
hours until the last 1,000 hours, when the 
minimum payable is 90 per cent of the pre- 
vailing journeyman’s rate or the rate paid to 
journeymen by the employer, whichever 
is greater. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit and of claimants in 
“live” file both drop 24 per cent in May from April figures, and total 
of payments made during month drops 23 per cent, statistics*, show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in May 
was 165,075, a figure 24 per cent below 
the 217,500 in April but 58 per cent higher 
than the 104,326 claims filed in May 1957. 

These totals approximate the number 
of new cases of recorded unemployment 
among insured people, in that persons who 
separate from employment and wish to 
draw benefit are required to file either an 
initial or a renewal claim. Cases in which 
the claimant has exhausted his regular 
benefit and benefit is extended under sea- 
sonal terms also come into the category of 
“initial” claims. Such claims do not con- 
stitute new cases. 

The number of persons having a claim 
for benefit in the “live” file was 551,103 
on May 31, a decline of 171,000 or 24 
per cent from the total of 722,252 for 
April 30. These totals include claimants 
for seasonal benefit numbering 183,059 on 
May 31 and 226,870 on April 30. Seasonal 
benefit was not applicable on May 31, 1957, 
the number of claimants for regular benefit 
being 250,283. The April to May decline 
in the number of claimants for regular 
benefit was 26 per cent. 

While claimants for seasonal benefit 
showed a seasonal decline (19 per cent), 
they increased slightly in relative import- 
ance, comprising 33 per cent of the total 
on May 31 in comparison with 31 per cent 
on April 30. A factor contributing to this 
relative increase is that claimants who 
exhaust their entitlement to regular benefit 
and who remain in claimant status have 
payments extended under the seasonal bene- 
fit terms, thus causing a certain number 
to shift from regular to seasonal benefit. 

A sharp reduction occurred in the number 
of fishing claimants, who declined from 
12,578 on April 30 to 6,552 on May 81. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


Since contributions in respect of employ- 
ment in fishing first became payable on 
April 1, 1957, the duration of benefit for 
these claimants is relatively shorter than 
for others. 

The usual seasonal decline was shown in 
the proportion of male claimants, who 
numbered 409,051 on May 31 as against 
570,818 on April 30, comprising 74 per cent 
of the May 31 total as against 79 per cent 
on April 30. Ninety-five per cent of the 
seasonal decrease in the number of claimants 
was accounted for by males. This is asso- 
ciated with the highly seasonal character 
of certain industries, such as construction, 
which employ mostly males. 


On May 31, postal claimants accounted 
for 39 per cent of the total, a decline of 
3.4 percentage points from the 42.4 per cent 
who were postal on April 30. Seasonal 
benefit claimants were 47 per cent postal, 
whereas only 35 per cent of regular claim- 
ants were in this category. 


Two thirds of the persons having a claim 
in the live file on May 31 had been in 
claimant status nine weeks or more, and 
one third had a record of 20 or more 
weeks. On April 30 these proportions were 
65 and 25 per cent, respectively. On May 
31, 1957 seasonal benefit was inoperative. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during May totalled 172,006, of which 
150,893 or 88 per cent were entitled to 
benefit. Of the 115,046 initial claims adjud- 
icated, 8,965 or 8 per cent were found 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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unable to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements for either regular or seasonal 
benefit. 

Benefit payments during May totalled 
$51,700,000, a 23-per-cent drop from the 
$66,700,000 paid out during April. Last 
year’s payments ($26,300,000) were below 
this year’s partly because seasonal benefit 
was not then applicable in May. 

The average weekly payment was $21.10 
for May, $21.59 for April and $20.96 for 
May 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
May show that insurance books or contribu- 
tion cards have been issued to 2,138,492 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At May 31 employers registered numbered 
301,486, a decrease of 1,648 since April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 5,876 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,180 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 119 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,577 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 113, cases, 8 
against employers and 105 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,082.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May totalled $20,- 
579,908.18 compared with $15,552,419.167 in 
April and $18,460,786.19 in May 1957. Bene- 
fits paid in May totalled $51,626,650.72 
compared with $66,649,644.72+ in April and 
$26,249,196.58 in May 1957. The balance 
in the fund on May 31 was $662,056,156.77 ; 
on April 30 it was $693,102,.899.31+ and on 
May 31, 1957, $846,819,435.32. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1529, June 17, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 30 years of age, who registered for 
employment as a stenographer, filed a postal 
claim for benefit at the office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in S......, 
Ont., on May 2, 1957, stating that she had 
worked as such in C...... , Ont., from May 
19, 1953 to March 22, 1957, when she volun- 
tarily left to reside with her husband in 
18s see , Ont. At the time of separation 
from this employment, her rate of pay was 
$58.40 a week. 

The local office notified the claimant by 
letter, on August 9, 1957, of continuing 
employment as a stenographer at E...... 
Ont., a distance of 58 miles from her home, 
at a wage ranging from $50.00 to $75.00 a 
week. The letter also instructed the claimant 
to apply for the position by 11.00 a.m. on 
August 12, 1957. According to the sub- 
missions, the prevailing rate of pay in the 
district for that type of work is from $200 
to $300 a month depending on experience. 
The hours of work were eight a day and 
40 a week, day work. Bus transportation 
was available between these two points. 
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The claimant did not apply for the em- 
ployment, stating, in a letter dated August 
13, 1957, that she had received the local 
office’s letter on August 12; that she and 
her husband lived with their children in 
Bayon , where he is employed, and that 
transportation to and from E...... was not 
favourable during the winter months. On 
August 14, 1957, the S...... office com- 
mented that there was little possibility of 
the claimant obtaining employment in 
Beeien and that transportation was dif- 
ficult in the winter months. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
August 11, 1957 to September 21, 1957, 
because, in his opinion, she had, without 
good cause, failed to apply for a situation 
in suitable employment (section 59 (1) (a) 
of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in §8...... 
Ont., on September 19, 1957. The board, 
by a unanimous decision upheld the dis- 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 

tRevised from the interim figure published on 
April 30. 


qualification imposed under section 59 (1) 
(a) of the Act and imposed an additional 
disqualification under section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act, effective August 11, 1957, on the 
ground that the claimant, by restricting 
her employment to B...... , where oppor- 
tunities of work for her were virtually 
non-existent, was deemed not to be avail- 
able for work. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire on the grounds that the local 
office’s letter of August 9, 1957, herein 
before referred to, which requested her to 
apply to the prospective employer at 11.00 
am. on August 12, 1957, did not reach her 
until the afternoon of the latter-mentioned 
date. She added also: “I could not have 
gone to E...... until the next day. Mail 
is not delivered in B...... until at least 
11.30 am., and then sorted. The exact 
time I cannot say, but the time to go for 
mail to be picked up is about noon hour, 
and afternoon”, 

Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
find that the board of referees erred in 
maintaining the disqualification imposed by 
the insurance officer pursuant to section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act. The claimant’s con- 
tention that she received the local office’s 
letter after 11.00 am. on August 12, 1957 
has not been refuted. Consequently, in 
view of the wording of the letter and of 
the distance (58 miles) and expenses in- 
volved, I consider that, in the particular 
circumstances of the claimant’s case, the 
reason which she advanced to explain her 
failure to apply for the position constituted 
“good cause” within the meaning of the 
aforementioned section, in that it was 
-reasonable for her to believe that it would 
have been useless to go and apply for the 
position any later than at the time specified 
in the letter of notification. 

As to the question of the claimant’s 
availability for work, it was not before the 
board of referees, inasmuch as the said 
question had been submitted to an insurance 
officer in accordance with section 68 of the 
Act and no action had been taken by him 
pursuant to section 69. Therefore, follow- 
ing the principle established by my pre- 
decessor in decisions CUB-1251 and CUB- 
1308, it was ultra vires of the board of 
referees to impose a disqualification under 
section 54 (2) (a) of the Act and its decision 
to that effect must be treated as a nullity. 

The appeal is allowed. 

As I said in a recent decision, namely 
‘CUB-1527, I might well have reached a 
different conclusion if this case had been 
referred to me strictly on a question of 
Beecilty under section 54 (2) (a) of the 

Ch. 


Decision CUB-1531, June 20, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
who was employed as an assembler by the 
tes ce company at O......, Ont., filed a 
renewal application for benefit following a 
mass layoff at the company’s plant during 
the week commencing August 18, 1957. 

In a weekly report (form UIC497) signed 
by the claimant on September 3, and 
received in the O...... local office on 
September 4, 1957, the space provided in 
the said report form for declaring earnings 
for the week commencing August 18, 1957, 
was left blank. However, the local office 
learned from the employer that the claimant 
had worked during the week of August 18 
and had been paid for the period in ques- 
tion on August 30, 1957, which was prior 
to the date claimant had signed the weekly 
report form. In fact, the employer reported 
that the claimant had worked on August 
19, 20, 21 and 22, 1957, for which he had 
received $39.79. 

This information was referred to the 
claimant for comment and, on September 
20, 1957, he stated on Form UIC 201B that 
his wife had completed the weekly report 
form and he had signed it without looking 
to see if it had been filled out correctly. 

On September 27, 1957, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant that his earn- 
ings for the week commencing August 18, 
1957, had been determined to be $39.79 
(section 172 of the UI. Regulations) and 
that he was also disqualified in the amount 
of $27.00 under section 65 of the Act for 
having incorrectly declared his earnings 
for that week. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on October 4, 1957, contending that, 
as he had erred in reporting his earnings 
for the week commencing August 18, 1957, 
and had subsequently rectified this error 
of his own volition, he should not have 
been disqualified under section 65 of the Act. 

The board of referees, which heard the 
case in O...... , Ont., on October 30, 1957, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal on the 
ground that, as the claimant had been on 
benefit before and consequently was familiar 
with the method of reporting earnings, he 
had not shown “cause for confusion on his 
part,” although his action in later volun- 
tarily rectifying his error was commendable. 

The interested union of which the claim- 
ant is a member appealed to the Umpire 
on November 7, 1957, and stated in part: 

Mitra vA Src cies made an honest error in 
reporting his earnings which in my opinion 
could happen to any person. When Mr. 
Ue Oa received his money from the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission Local O'Tice, 
he immediately knew an error had been 
made and he reported to my office. I 

(continued on page 909) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 256 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 220 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

(d) no person shail be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
UNOTE CTE DUE: scare pi a cakesh cucienesina Aaa ete 1 $ 21,000.00 
UB YSufs Yel A Bf avs bY) Avo) ann Whey SV Ser Sen 96 341,992.00 
ED a Oleite oe MO Rae eases To, eos eo Fs 18 236,117.39 
Be, 8 fal 2 i ain ec, ee Rie Sal Rn de 2 15,733.77 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


_(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such Wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(o) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $2,319.03 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amonut has been 
or will be distributed to the 163 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Rivers Man: Mamezasz Bridge Construction & Acorn Construction Ltd, 
construction of dam & spillway, etc, Minnedosa River. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units, CMHC 6/57; 
Sidney Burry, exterior painting of housing units, CMHC 2/53. St John’s Nfld: Hubert 
Stokes, exterior painting of housing units, VR 1/49. Chatham N B: North Shore Con- 
struction Ltd, hard surfacing of roads & drives, DND 6/54. Camp Gagelown N B: 
Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, site improvement 
& planting, DND 53/54. Aylmer Que: J M Montpetit, exterior painting, project 1/48. 
Bagotville Que: Barnabe & Fils Ltd, construction of school extensions, DND 3/57. 
Valcartier Que: C Jobin Ltd, construction of school & gymnasium, DND 9/57. Camp 
Borden Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 14/55; 
Borgstrom Brothers Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 15/56. Deep River Ont: 
Louis Markus & Son Ltd, construction of foundation posts & renovations to bldgs, 
AECL 21/57. Toronto Ont: Oldcastle Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & planting, FP 
5/54. Kamsack Sask: Joe Beer, *exterior painting of housing units. Moose Jaw Sask: 
J H From Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 4/55. Regina Sask: Les-Mair & Co, 
exterior painting of housing units, VR 2-6; Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of housing units, VR 8/49. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


The Pas Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of ancillary bldgs, 
Guy IRS, Clearwater Lake. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C:: Cariboo Electric & Plumb- 
ing Co, installation of stokers & equipment, Cariboo IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) 
Ltd, construction of extension to school; W A Moffatt Co, replacement of roof covering 
& flashings on hangars & leantos. Gander Nfld: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, supply 
& erection of structural steel & steel joists for drill & recreation hall, ete. Halifax N S: 
Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, construction of canteen bldg, HMC Dockyard; Fundy 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of damage control school & outside services; Quemar 
Co Ltd, construction of submarine battery charging bldg, HMC Dockyard; Standard 
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Construction Co Ltd, repairs to CVD jetty. Camp Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, 
construction of POL bulk storage bldg & outside services. Chatham N B: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, supply & installation of bulk fuel storage & handling equipment. St Johns 
Que: Desourdy Freres Ltee, construction of prestressed reinforced concrete water reservoir. 
Ville la Salle Que: Conway & Whittaker Co Ltd, painting & waterproofing exterior walls, 
Naval Supply Depot. Angus Ont; Brennan Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCAF 
Station. Camp Petawawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of physical training 
bldg & outside services; Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, construction of pontoon 
storage bldg & workshop bldg; A Janin & Co Ltd, construction of medical & dental 
equipment depot bldg. Downsview Ont: Gardiner-Wighton Ltd, construction of wing & 
addition to animal colony, Defence Research Medical Laboratories. Gloucester Ont: 
E P Electric Products Co Ltd, supply & installation of power & communication cables. 
Ottawa Ont: Perini Ltd, clearing, excavation & pouring concrete foundations for Medical 
Centre. Uplands Ont: Standard Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel & steel joists for barrack block; Chemesco Ltd, *supply & installation of air drying 
plant. Churchill Man: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & erection of elevated steel tank. 
Portage la Prairre Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQs. Winnipeg 
Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Prince Albert Sask: Thode Construction Ltd, construction of access 
road & fine grading. Cold Lake Alta: Mix Brothers Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of roads, walks & parking areas. Namao Alta: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, grading 
& seeding, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Moore Electric, renewal of power lines, poles 
& distribution system. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of garage, 
Services Area. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N S: S W Ferguson Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, rewiring «& relighting of bldgs & renovations 
to outside electrical distribution system. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior 
painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Roy A Belbin, exterior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, *asphalt surfacing of PMQ 
driveway, etc, RCAF Station; Geo W Sampson, *interior painting of PMQs, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: T Hogan & Co Ltd, *alteration to landing flat, jetty No 3, 
HMC Dockyard. McGivney N B: Alfred Mockler, replacement of heaters & wiring in 
TDMs, Repair Area. Longue Point Que: Hiland Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Barracks 
Area. St Johns Que: Weatherproofing Ltd, excavation & installation of underground 
steam lines, ete, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, excavation & installation of 
underground steam lines between heating plant and/or mess bldg No 147, RCAF Station; 
Byers Construction Co Ltd, *repairs to & replacement of truss work, hangar No 101, 
RCAF Station. Camp Petawawa Ont: Walter Mansveld, exterior painting of bldgs, 25 
Works Coy, RCE; National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, roofing of garages. Hagersville 
Ont: Black Top Paving Co, repairs to road surfaces, No 1 Vehicle Sub Depot, 27 COD. 
Madoc Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, repairs to & repointing of masonry, Armouries. 
Ottawa Ont: McNeilly-Bavington Ltd, redecorating of Beach Bldg; Ontario Building 
Cleaning Co Ltd, repointing & replacement of brick stone, Beach Bldg. Picton Ont: 
MeNeilly-Bavington Ltd, repainting exterior of bldgs, Old Camp; Quinte Machine & 
Repair Co Ltd, retubing of boilers, central heating plant, Old Camp; Quinte Roofing 
Ltd, reroofing of bldgs, Old Camp. Renfrew Ont: Louis Markus & Son Ltd, laying of 
concrete floor & installation of drains, Armouries. Rockcliffe Ont: Malloff Ltd, finishing 
of reinforced concrete slab, RCAF Station; S H Newman Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of aluminum duct work, etc, Bldg 133, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Ambassador Sales 
of Winnipeg, installation of doors on PMQ garages, Military Camp. Regina Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, removal of old & construction of new concrete slab around RCASC 
petrol point, N D Bldg; A Larsen, repointing & waterproofing, etc, exterior of bldgs. 
Saskatoon Sask: Elite Decorators, painting of MDPH blocks, RCAF Station; Foulds 
Construction Ltd, construction of concrete garage floors & driveways, RCAF Station; 
Foulds Construction Ltd, partial replacement of concrete floors in hangars, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & Building Supplies Ltd, roofing of garages, 
PMQ area, Currie Barracks; F Neilson & Son, roofing of garages, PMQ area, Currie 
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Barracks; Muri Paving & Construction Ltd, excavation & hard surfacing, etc, of parking 
lot, Currie Barracks; Pioneer Paving Ltd, hard surfacing of parking lots, Currie Barracks. 
Edmonton Alta: National Roofing & Paint Co Ltd, application of bonded roofing on 
PMQ garages, Griesbach Barracks. Comor B C: Pacific Tile Co Ltd, installation of 
tile in washrooms & shower rooms in barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Ladner B C: Hume 
& Rumble Ltd, replacement of power distribution poles & electrical services, Vancouver 
Wireless Station. Rayleigh B C: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, repairs to aprons around 
magazines, No 37 OAD. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, interior painting of bldg 
No 113, HQ B C area; Hume & Rumble Ltd, replacement of power line poles, Jericho 
area. Vernon B C: Storm Construction (Pacific) Ltd, resurfacing of roads, Military Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of shed 34 on pier A-1. 
Vancouver B C: Harold Jones & Henry A Switzer, construction of roadway fill, No 3 
jetty. 

Department of Public Works 


Codroy Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Bonavista 

Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, wharf improvements. Little Catalina Nfld: Babb Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of breakwater-wharf. Beach Point P E I: Morrison & McRae 
Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Launching Pond P E I: Norman N MacLean, con- 
struction of landing. Montague P E I: Stanley Reid, wharf repairs. Naufrage PEI: RA 
Blyth, breakwater extension. North Lake P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, extensions 

to landing piers. South River P E I: Wm Whiteway, repairs to deck of quay wall. 
Wood Islands P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, reconstruction of fishermen’s landing. 
Battery Point (Victoria Beach) N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Canso (Burying Island) N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Carter’s Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of wharf. Coopers Point N S: 
Campbell & MclIsaac, breakwater repairs & improvements. Delaps Cove N S: Hampton 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. D’Escousse N S: M C Campbell 

& D J Grant, wharf repairs. Dover N S: Stanley Reid, wharf reconstruction. Fourchu 

N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, breakwater repairs. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction 

Co Ltd, addition & alterations to Camp Hill Hospital. Liscomb N S: Stanley Reid, wharf 
extension. Main-a-Dieu N S: Martell’s Construction Ltd, breakwater extension. Port 
Greville N S: K J Cochrane, breakwater repairs. Port Hood N S: Foundation Maritime 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. Back Bay N B: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction 

of breakwater. Blue Cove N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Curry’s Cove N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf extension. Dalhousie N B: 
JW &4J Anderson Ltd, construction of wharf. Harshman’s Brook N B: Harold N Price, 
harbour improvements. Port Elgin N B: McKay Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Aylmer East Que: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Fryer’s Island Dam Que: Rene Deslauriers & L A Laferriere, construction of 
residence. Gascons (Anse a Mercier) Que: Geo K Steele, wharf improvements. St Joachim 
de Tourelle Que: Gaspe Construction Inc, wharf extension. St Romuald Que: J P A 
Normand Inc, construction of retaining wall; J P A Normand Ine, construction of retain- 
ing wall. Tete a la Baleine Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Arnprior Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of radioactive stores bldg, Civil 
Defence College. Bracebridge Ont: Andeen Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Nanticoke Creek Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Oshawa Ont: 
Appleton Air Conditioning Ltd, improvements to ventilation system in post office area 
of federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of mechanical & 
electrical distribution system, Central Heating Plant, Riverside Drive; J R D’Aoust 
Reg’d, construction of overpass between No 2 & No 4 Temporary Bldgs; Dominion 
Protective Electric System, supply & installation of fire alarm system, etc, RCMP 
Headquarters Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations for additional space 
for Senate staff, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Sanco Reg’d, interior cleaning of Kent- 
Albert Bldg; Allied Building Services Ltd, interior cleaning of East Bldg, Veterans 
Memorial Bldgs; H G Francis & Sons Ltd, installation of hot water storage tanks, 
ete, Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture. Sarnia Ont; Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. Sioux Lookout Ont: S E Oslund Construction, 
alterations to federal bldg. Tobermory Ont: Kalbfleisch & Whicher, repairs to harbour 
works. Wheatley Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Selkirk Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Whitemouth Man: North 
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American Bldgs Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Winnipeg Man: Claydon 
Co Ltd, alterations to basement storage space, New Post Office Bldg. Kerrobert Sask: 
Wolfe Construction, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina Sask: Smith Bros 
& Wilson Ltd, alterations to tenth floor of Motherwell Bldg. Barons Alta: Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Coronation Alta: 
C Burrows Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Edmonton Alta: 
R V Coambs Construction Ltd, alterations to basement & first floor, University Hospital, 
Colonel Newburn Wing; Alexander Construction Ltd, alterations to third & fourth 
floors, Post Office Bldg. Vegreville Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, construction of office, 
laboratory & headerhouse bldg, Experimental Substation. Vulcan Alta: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Bella Bella B C: Leonard Belliveau 
& Granby Construction & Equipment Ltd, breakwater improvements. Bella Coola B C: 
Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Campbell 
River B C: Orion Builders Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Departure Bay B C: 
Jenkins Brothers Contracting Ltd, construction of salmon tanks, Pacific Biological Station. 
Duncan B C: A V Richardson Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Port Alberni B C: 
Orion Builders Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Spences Bridge B C: C J Oliver 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Ucluelet West B C: Ivan Ossinger, 
reconstruction of float. Vancowver B C: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada 
Ltd, cleaning interior of new customs bldg. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Daniel’s Harbour Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, dredging. Griquet Nfld: Avalon 
Dredging Ltd, dredging. Caribou N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Grand Etang N S: 
Harriss & Harriss, dredging. Halifax N S: Maritime Warehousing & Transfer Co, moving 
office & laboratory equipment to Ralston Bldg. Meteghan N S: Bay Shore Dredging Co 
Ltd, dredging. Skinners Cove N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, dredging. Hull Que: Edge 
Ltd, repairs to Printing Bureau. Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. 
Hamilton Ont; A N Show & Sons Ltd, alterations to Cornell Bldg. New Liskeard Ont: 
Tri-Town Construction Co, exterior painting of federal bldg. Newmarket Ont: D E Cook, 
repairs to lock boxes, Federal Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Wallmaster Sales & Service Co Ltd, 
repairs to venetian blinds, Tunney’s Pasture; Hull Plumbing & Heating Co, installation 
of pumps, PWD testing laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Douglas Bremner Co, alterations 
to RCMP Headquarters Bldg; Unida Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of tank at 
Militia Stores Bldg; Rene Cleroux, alterations to bldg at 220 Wellington St; A Lanctot 
Construction, alterations to 6th floor, Postal Terminal Bldg; Ray Sheet Metal Works, 
installation of iron apron, 552 Booth St; Canartic Refrigeration, air conditioning offices 
of Transport Commissioners, Union Station; F J Shouldice, alterations to West Block, 
Parliament Bldgs; Bedard-Girard Ltd, electrical repairs at West Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Oak Construction Co, alterations to “A” Bldg; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, alterations to Booth 
Bldg; Bedard-Girard Ltd, electrical repairs at DVA Memorial Bldg; Unida Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, heating repairs at Experimental Farm; Gaston Lavoie Construction, repairs to 
Aylmer Bldg. Picton Ont: E W Vanner & Son, repairs to Federal Bldg; J L Farrell, repairs 
to lock boxes, Federal Bldg. St Catharines Ont: John Peart & Son Ltd, ventilation repairs 
in Federal Bldg. Toronto Ont; Hydro Silea Co, alterations to Station “G”; McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, dredging in Eastern Channel. Fraser River B C: Marine Pipeline 
& Dredging Ltd, dredging in Morey Channel. Vancouver B C: Ray-Bilt Contractors, 
repairs to Begg Bldg; Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, repairs to Dredge PWD No 322; 
B C Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, repairs to Dredge PWD No 308. 


Department of Transport 


Boar Island Nfld: James J Hussey, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing 
dwelling. Cape St Mary’s Nfld: James J Hussey, construction of dwelling & demolition 
of existing dwelling. Charlottetown P E I; Morrison & McRae Ltd, additional develop- 
ment at airport. Dartmouth N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, additional development 
at airport. Halifax N 8S: Brown & Hall Drilling Contractors, drilling several wells, Inter- 
national Airport. Scatari Island N S: Harry Hawkins, construction of dwellings & demoli- 
tion of existing dwellings. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, additional development 
at airport. Portage Island N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of dwelling. Saint 
John N B: Stephen Construction Co, construction of taxiway fillet at airport. Cap de 
Rabast Que: Maurice L’Italien, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. 
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Pointe Noire Que: A Daris, construction of dwelling. Seven Islands Que: Mitis Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of garages. Cape Crocker Ont: Percy Spears, construction of 
dwelling. Harlton Ont: H Boudreau Construction, construction of power house at airport; 
J M Fuller Ltd, additions to operations bldg at airport. North Bay Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, 
construction of power house at airport. Pagwa Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, additions to operations 
bldg at airport. Red Lake Ont: Bergman & Nelson Ltd, construction of garage. Sudbury 
Ont: Power Installations (Sarnia) Ltd, installation of additional lighting facilities at 
airport. Windsor Ont: Cart Paving Co Ltd, additional development at airport. The Pas 
Man: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of elevated steel water storage tank, construction 
of concrete footings, vault, etc, at airport. Beaverlodge Sask: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, hard surfacing of runway at Airport. Regina Sask: Terminal Construction 
Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of raytheon AASR site & 
related work at airport. Port Hardy B C: W J Cutt Plumbing & Heating, installation of 


water supply main at airport. 


Wrigley N W T: McRae & Assocs Construction Ltd, 


construction of dwellings, transmitter bldg & related work at airport. 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(continued from page 908) 


immediately contacted Mr. 8...... , the Local 
nemployment Insurance Commission Acting 
Manager, and informed him of Mr. A ’s 


plight. 1.1, a: eee requested eee I send 

Bat osu to his office so that the mistake 
boaid be rectified. I am given to understand 
thatiMr. A.....: reimbursed the Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Commission during his visit 
with the Local Acting Manager. Subsequent 
to this he was then disqualified for a week’s 
benefits even though he rectified this error 
of his own volition. 

I am rather amazed at the board of 
referee’s action in commending the claimant 
for his honesty, yet in the same breath 
upholding the disqualification. ‘ 

The union also requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Ont., on April 17, 1958. The 
claimant was represented by the president 
of the interested union local; the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission was also 


represented. 
Included in the file is a memorandum 
from the manager of the O...... local office 


dated January 24, 1958, which reads in part: 

There were approximately 40 to 50 mis- 
representations of this nature during the 
company’s layoff. These were dis- 


covered when the claimants reported to the 
company’s SUB office, where they 
were told no SUB benefit would be paid until 
the discrepancy had been rectified at our 
office... 

(The union local’s president) phoned on 
several occasions in this connection and was 
advised to have the claimant repay the over- 
payment or return the warrants if applicable. 
It was not expected this would have any 
bearing on the imposition of the penalty. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
agree with the union’s appeal that the 
claimant’s omission to state, in the weekly 
report which he signed on September 3, 
1957, whether or not he had received any 
earnings for the week commencing August 
18, 1957, was an “honest error” and not a 
false statement or misrepresentation within 
the meaning of section 65 of the Act. The 
view that the claimant acted in good faith 
is supported also by the fact that he volun- 
tarily rectified his error as soon as he 
became aware thereof, an action for which 
he was commended by the board of referees. 


The appeal is allowed. 


N.Y. State Eases Requirements to Qualify for Jobless Insurance 


A New York State law modifying the 
requirements necessary to qualify for 
unemployment insurance went into effect 
in the last quarter of June. 

_ The new law makes it possible for unem- 
ployed workers in the state to draw pay- 
ments if they have earned an average of at 


least $15 a week in 15 of the preceding 
52 weeks and in 40 of the preceding 104 
weeks. 

The two-year provision was intended to 
protect the worker against being cut off 
from insurance because of one bad job 
year. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Number of Workers Covered 


by Pension Plans in Canada 


Number of workers covered by pension plans has increased steadily 
in'recent years, from 62.7 per cent of workers in 1951 survey to 70 
per cent in 1954 and 77.8 per cent in 1957. Firms with plans: 6,034 


The number of Canadian employees 
covered by pension plans has shown a 
steady increase in recent years, according 
to information obtained from the annual 
surveys of working conditions conducted 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 


As of April 1957, 77.8 per cent of the 
workers covered by the survey were in 
establishments in which pension plans were 
available to them, compared with 70 per 
cent in 1954 and 62.7 per cent in 1951. 
Establishments with pension plans, for non- 
office or for office employees only or for 
both, numbered 6,034, or 534 per cent. 


The statistics presented in this study 
differentiate between plans for non-office 
and office employees even though in some 
firms the same pension plan applies to both 
classes of workers. 

The 1957 survey was compiled from infor- 
mation received from 11,304 reporting units. 
Employed in these units were 1,854,086 
persons: 1,374,518 non-office workers and 
479,568 office employees. 

Of the 1,854,086 employees covered by 
the 1957 survey, 1,442,864 were in establish- 
ments which had a pension plan. Not all 
these workers, however, were actually 
covered by pension. plans, since many of 
the plans had eligibility requirements based 
on age or length of service. In such cases, 
however, the younger or new employees 
would expect to be covered ultimately if 
they remained in employment. 

The 1957 survey covered establishments 
employing approximately 40 per cent of the 
total number of wage and salary workers 
in the non-agricultural labour force. Estab- 
lishments employing approximately 70 per 
cent of such workers were surveyed in the 
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manufacturing and in transportation, storage 
and communication industries, but smaller 
proportions in other industries, ranging 
from 63 per cent in public utilities to 7 
per cent in service. The coverage in finance 
consisted of banks and head offices of insur- 
ance companies; the service group included 
laundries, hotels, restaurants and munici- 
palities. The forestry and _ construction 
industries were not surveyed. In general 
the survey covered establishments with 15 
or more employees in the industries dealt 
with. 

The growth in pension coverage over the 
past 20 years is roughly indicated by com- 
paring of the Economics and Research 
Branch surveys with two previous surveys 
conducted under different auspices and with 
different coverage. 

In 1936-37, a survey by the National 
Employment Commission found that 8 per 
cent of the establishments covered had 
pension plans. Shortly after the war, in 
1947, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
conducted a survey in which the proportion 
was found to be almost 25 per cent. The 
1951 survey of the Economics and Research 
Branch showed a proportion of 37 per cent, 
while in 1954 the proportion had risen to 
45 per cent and in 1957 to 53 per cent. 


Present Coverage — Non-Office Workers 


-As of April 1, 1957, three out of four 
non-office employees covered by the survey 
of working conditions were employed in 
establishments in which pension plans were 
in operation (Table 1). 

The highest percentage coverage of non- 
office workers is in the Public Utilities 
Group, in which 98 per cent of such workers 
are employed by establishments having pen- 
sion plans. In Municipal Services, 95 per 


t 


cent of the non-oflice workers are under or 
will be eligible to come under pension 
plans. In the Transportation, Communica- 
tiontion and Storage group just under 94 
per cent of the non-office workers are 
employed by establishments having pension 
plans. Practically all railway and telephone 
companies have such plans. 


While a figure is shown in Table 1 for 
non-office workers in the financial establish- 
ments covered by the survey, it should be 
noted that these workers—commissionaires, 
maintenance personnel, etc—comprise only 
a small portion of the total number of 
workers in the Finance group. 


In Trade, 85 per cent of the non-office 
workers covered by the survey are in 
establishments which report having pension 
plans. As noted above, however, the present 
survey deals mainly with establishments 
having 15 or more non-office employees; a 
considerable number of establishments in 
Trade, especially in retail trade, have fewer 
than this number of employees and are 


therefore not included in the survey. (The 
number of wage and salary earners in Trade 
covered by the survey was approximately 
one quarter of the total of such workers 
in Trade according to labour force estimates 
of the same date.) Pension plans occur less 
frequently in smaller establishments (see 
Table 4) and it is therefore probable that 
the percentage of pension plan coverage 
in Trade as a whole would be considerably 
less than that shown for those establish- 
ments covered by the present survey. 

The proportion of non-office employees 
in Manufacturing who are in reporting units 
having pension plans is 68.5 per cent. While 
this is a smaller percentage than those for 
some of the other groups mentioned above, 
this group is, numerically, by far the largest 
group covered by the survey and therefore 
has the highest pension coverage in absolute 
terms. 

Table 2 contains statistics of the number 
of employees in manufacturing establish- 
ments classified in 17 major groups. The 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING PENSION 
PLANS, BY INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1957 


Nore: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the number 
of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 


Number 
Covered 


by Survey 


Non-Office Employees Office Employees 

In Reporting Units : : 

having Pension Plans Number iii bate Pun 

Rabie ae cots Covered | for Office Employees 

ploy’ by Survey 

Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
UUMRIEMOED  Oe  Oc PR ES: tase it canes bon cus 58,548 40,210 68.7 5,914 4,590 77.6 
IU MIDIGH 5 tree corer as .eees oo 13, 987 4,604 32.9 1,205 592 49.1 
Meroe VETOES <8 5 Vo aislaia scvaiclausiafare 14, 689 12,550 85.4 787 701 89.1 
Other Metal Mining 29,872 23,056 77.2 3,922 3,297 84.1 
BAA ACtUTINe. 5...) 502s of. 3 ves BRE RM 804, 953 551,116 68.5 224,941 182, 825 81.3 
Durable Goods ! 417, 986 286, 457 68.5 123, 552 100, 824 81.6 
Non-Durable Goods 386,967 264, 659 68.4 101,389 82,001 80.9 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. 213,524 199,787 93.6 73,527 70,578 96.0 
Peelephones 2 .ccsciwe cscs Se cease he ees 31,596 31,14 98.6 19,317 19,270 99.8 
Steam Railways................... 132,618 132,618 100.0 40,237 40, 237 100.0 
Other Transportation 2,.... ae A 41,057 28,794 70.1 9,435 7,156 75.8 
Other Industries?................. 8, 253 7,234 87.7 4,538 3,915 86.3 
RMT AUPUTHOSS ANE IUA «/-.siccctonactare « ¢ BIG Lt 25,330 24, 856 98.1 16, 855 16,725 99.2 
ME css Se «Aetna «lo 'ose (a MN 144, 062 122,756 85.2 63,072 55,495 88.0 
DYDOLERRIO es Seta e ac se can cheeeek Ts 6 32,139 23,906 74.4 36,839 32, 602 88.5 
Pe Omeanh | ORME orc 5. oc cis anne 5 oeRIa He 111, 923 98,850 88.3 26,233 22,893 87.3 
copes L Sadotss ae 0S ase OPE 2,332 642 27.5 67, 538 67,538 100.0 
hor SEE AGL Re eee ee ee 36,565 12, 869 35.2 3,577 1,304 36.5 
MeMunicipal Services,......iealesssseesceevds 35, 939 34,299 95.4 7,545 7,252 96.1 
Primarandnstriesee'... 4.00. eed... b ss eG t 53,265 35,529 66.7 16,599 14, 493 87.3 
EL OURIE Mh. ccactetits veletcs edie. 1,374,518 | 1,022,064 74.4 479,568 420,800 87.7 


1 “Durable goods’’ is comprised of: wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous 


ess, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products. 


—_ transportation’’ is comprised of: 

bus transportation, and truck transportation. 

3 “Other industries’’ (under 
and television broadcasting. 


air transportation, urban and suburban bus transportation, interurban 
Transportation, Storage and Communication) is comprised of: grain elevators and 


_ 4“Services’’ is comprised of: laundries, year-round hotels and restaurants. 
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highest percentage of plant workers in 
establishments which reported having pen- 
sion plans is in the Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products group, where 97.6 per cent of the 
plant workers are in such establishments. 
The second highest percentage of coverage, 
95.3, was that for the Products of Petroleum 
and Coal group, while the third, 89.9, was 
that for the Paper and Paper Products 
group. 

Table 3 contains an analysis of the per- 
centage of pension coverage of non-office 


workers by provinces in all groups except 
the chartered banks and steam railways, 
statistics concerning which are not avail- 
able by province. These percentages range 
from 52.4 to 78.7. Excluding the provinces 
of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick, which are not heavily 
industrialized, the range of the distribution 
is approximately 12 per cent. 

Table 5, which analyzes pension coverage 
in establishments by size groups (based on 
the number of non-office workers), shows 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A PENSION 
PLAN, BY MANUFACTURING GROUPS, APRIL, 1957 


Note: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the number 
of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 


Non-Office Employees 


Manufacturing Group Number 
Covered 

by Survey 
Wood and Bayerares. cosy. vase. seo awcts oe 88,316 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............. 8,037 
RUUD DON PPGCUCIS. - <5 sas. osis oh as ae 15,362 
Leather Productesct:. eo e oe otek acces ons 17,089 


Textiles (except Clothing). astiiewl de peste) 48, 567 


having Pension Plans 


Office Employees 


In Reporting Units In Reporting Unita 


Number | having Pension Plans 
for Non-Office 
Covered | for Office Employees 
Employees by Survey 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
62,781 71.1 21,700 18,081 83.3 
7,841 97.6 912 896 98.2 
12,933 84.2 4,464 4,070 91.2 
3,214 18.8 2,126 499 23.5 
32,167 66.2 7,523 5,851 77.8 
Clothing (Textile and Fur).. 56,169 18,528 33.0 5,928 2,210 37.3 
Wood Products: track cane nv aedes sees 56, 582 21,615 38.2 7,072 3,049 43.1 
Paner’Producte cc os iseec the setae Ka 69,931 62, 889 89.9 15,161 14, 234 93.9 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries... . 28,206 19, 487 69.1 15,297 11,097 72.5 
Tron-and Steel Productat.).. .cccaedc... eee 133, 883 101,332 75.7 37,057 29,684 80.1 
Transportation Equipment.................. 112,540 69,301 61.6 37,706 30,773 81.6 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................ 40,780 34, 486 84.6 10,052 8,393 83.5 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies........... 52,237 44,027 84.3 27,024 25, 207 93.3 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............. 21,964 15,696 71.5 4,641 3,718 80.1 
Products of Pertoleum and Coal............. 9,797 9,336 95.3 4,894 4,677 95.6 
Chemical Productes. \.ctsos sass cgestexs ED 30, 424 26,746 87.9 18, 896 17,179 90.9 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing................. 15,069 8,737 58.0 4,488 3,207 71.5 
Total Manufacturing.............. 804,953 551,116 68.5 224,941 182,825 81.3 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A PENSION 
PLAN, BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1957 


Nore: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the number 
of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 


Non-Office Employees 


Office Employees 


In Reporting Units In Reporting Units 


. having Pension Plans having Pension Plans 
Province pe for Non-Office preehes for Office Employees 
by Survey Employees by Survey 

Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Newfoundland i-'. 6, cccces. ..n eee eaeee 13,640 7,143 52.4 2,715 1,675 61.7 
Prince: Edward Island, .vsi:cenoee seuias » eres 1,117 682 61.1 381 231 60.6 
Novaisnotia... bax otpck ns ans wee eee oe 43,433 30,062 69.2 7,522 5,416 72.0 
New Brimswith,2..0<.8 5 deeanscas saan eens 21,821 13,566 62.2 5,365 4,142 77.2 
Quebee! : wh62 towne saitowh aah «ten tan eens ae hab 345,328 229, 841 66.6 103, 604 86,281 83.3 
Ontario cca ck tees ile cite iia conde ae 563, 492 423 , 807 75.2 189, 269 163,693 86.5 
Manitobain. 2c oie peice Be iavecck Vi reeds 55, 266 39,184 70.9 18, 833 15, 462 82.1 
Saskatohewanledher,...«.c. «fee bade. adic Maets 20,644 16, 238 78.7 6,614 5,720 86.5 
Alberta: Ob eines to touncds cts eee eee 49, 262 37,914 77.0 19,113 17,021 89.1 
British Colambintscivussmeensee. eee ee 124, 161 90,009 72.5 30,303 25,320 83.6 
Grand Total), \adic.:.cs.crmmseeneae 1,239,620 888,844 71.7 383, 984 325,216 84.7 


1 Canada Total includes Northwest Territories. Since reports from railway companies and banks are made by 
their head offices and cover their nation-wide operations, it is not possible to compile statistics by provinces for these; 


they are therefore not included in this table. 
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that the percentage of workers in establish- 
ments reporting pension plans rises in each 
size group from the 15 to 24 group, in which 
the percentage of non-office workers was 
43.6; in the size group of 1,000 and over 
this percentage was 95.4. It might be added 
that the coverage of the survey is less com- 
plete in the smallest size groups, and there 
is some reason for supposing that pension 
coverage in these groups is actually less than 
is indicated in the table. 


Present Coverage — Office Employees 


Almost nine out of ten office employees 
covered by the April 1957 survey were in 
establishments which reported that they 
had pension plans. 

All the establishments in the Finance 
group reported that they had pension plans 


for their office employees. In the Public 
Utilities group, 99.2 per cent of office 
workers were in such establishments. In 
Municipal Services, reporting units which 
employed 96.1 per cent of all office workers 
in this group had pension plans covering 
their office employees. 

In the Transportation, Communication 
and Storage group, 96.0 per cent of office- 
workers were in establishments which had 
pension plans. In the Steam Railway sub- 
group all office workers were in such estab- 
lishments while in the Telephone sub-group, 
the coresponding percentage was 99.8. 


Trend from 1951 to 1957 


The three Economics and _ Research 
Branch surveys show a definite increase in 
the number of employees, both office and 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A 
PENSION PLAN, BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951, APRIL 1954, AND APRIL 1957 


Nore: These figures do not represent the percentage of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the per- 
centage of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect for non-office workers or office-workers 


respectively. 
1951 
Eat Gent ee en |e a ee ee Ope 42.2 
Co LEU LENE aR Ai ae ee 51.9 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. 89.3 
PRPEMICHELENAIOR fac canines saree ete. fe 97.2 
j OL Ape eee AR eo Pi ee Pa 53.9 
SG ee a 57.9 
Total coverage.................. 60.1 


Non-Office Employees 


having Pension Plans arab ee 


—_— Number 
Covered 

by Survey 
Lae eet tat RRC Ar Raita SeENS 29,913 
BB bon be O daterdas canes ase es dias > lees 88, 872 
PUI VOUS cic y nists <Siring a, 3: «(sips eee «5 3.0% 138, 250 
LONGO LOOT Pores tbiee ciara cbta 169, 803 
ME SAS AO Rl clei ain oy 2 sisieless.s 257,421 
DAV GO ODULINC ROT cab eta oe hee ta cere ch 192,940 
PROD ANC OwOrs oRkaneran berdy  hepaw esis 443. 809 
Silane! ite aaah aaa 53,510 
OtAL secede cath cat kote: 1,374,518 


Non-Office Office 
1954 1957 1951 1954 1955 
59.0 68.7 58.5 77.4 77.6 
59.3 68.5 63.0 71.7 81.3 
90.7 93.6 94.2 94.9 96.0 
94.2 98.1 98.7 96.6 99.2 
75.4 85.2 75.2 79.6 88.0 
63.7 65.1 70.0 76.1 76.9 
67.2 74.4 70.2 78.1 87.7 


TABLE 5.—_NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING PENSION 
PLANS BY SIZE* OF REPORTING UNIT, APRIL, 1957 


Nore: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the number 
of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 


Office Employees 
In Reporting Units In Reporting Units 


for Non-Office having Pension Plans 


Covered | for Office Employees 
Employees by Survey 

Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
13,053 43.6 18.758 12,655 67.5 
40,294 45.3 28.220 18, 408 65.2 
65, 567 47.4 35,739 24.668 69.0 
96.611 56.9 41.004 29.731 72.5 
180,538 70.1 63, 801 53.667 84,1 
167,197 86.7 70,971 67. 843 95.6 
423,560 95.4 116, 896 116.370 99 5 
35, 244 65.9 104,179 97.458 93.5 
1,022, 064 74.4 479,568 420,800 87.7 


* Size groups are based on the number of non-office workers employed by reporting units, except in Retail Trade, in 
which the size code is based on the number of sales persons. 
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non-office, working in establishments where 
pension plans were in operation (Table 4). 
While part of these increases were due to 
increased employment in firms which had 
pension plans at the time of the earlier 
surveys, there is a clear indication that 
the number of pension plans in Canada 
has increased during the period covered by 
these surveys. 

There were approximately 17 per cent 
more non-oftice employees in establishments 
reporting pension plans at April 1, 1957 than 
in October 1951. (At the dates of these two 
surveys the total number of non-office 
workers covered varied less than 1 per 
cent.) The most notable increases in pen- 
sion coverage of non-office workers were in 
the Trade and Mining classifications. In 
both Transportation, Communications and 


Storage and Public Utilities the percentage 
of non-office employees in establishments 
with pension plans was already quite high 
in 1951. 


In the office worker classification there 
was an increased survey coverage of 178,000 
or 59 per cent between the 1951 and 1957 
surveys. The increase in the number of 
office workers in establishments with pen- 
sion plans was approximately 198,000 or 
89 per cent. 

At the time of the 1951 survey 70 per 
cent of office workers covered by the survey 
were in establishments which had pension 
plans for these employees; by 1957 this 
percentage had increased to almost 88 per 
cent of a much larger number of office 
employees. 


Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans in U.K. 


It is estimated that in 1956 the number 
of workers in the United Kingdom covered 
by occupational schemes was just over 8 
millions, 44 millions of them in private 
schemes, and that the number of pensioners 
was about 1,100,000, of whom 300,000 were 
in private schemes. 

The information was obtained by the U.K. 
Government Actuary in a survey, and was 
published by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in a booklet titled “Occupational 
Pension Schemes”. 

It is noted in the report that the total 
amount paid in 1956 as contributions to 
private schemes was about £246 millions, of 
which £72 millions was paid by employees; 
the annual amount paid out in pensions was 
about £50 millions. 

The corresponding figures for public serv- 
ice and nationalized industries were about 
£221 millions as contributions (£56 millions 
by employees) and about £150 millions as 
pensions. 

The total number of persons covered by 
the various schemes at the present time is 
probably about 8} millions, including 7 
million men and 1$ million women; nearly 
one-half of employed males thus have some 
provision for pensions in addition to those 
provided under the National Insurance 
scheme. 

The analysis of the rules of pension 
schemes showed that few of them are regis- 
tered under the relevant Acts (the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts, etc., and the Superannuation 
and other Trust Funds (Validation) Act, 
1927). 
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Of the schemes surveyed, 47 per cent 
covered all employees, 22 per cent staff 
only, 19 per cent works employees only, and 
12 per cent special categories only. 

A material proportion of the schemes are 
non-contributory so far as employees are 
concerned. Relatively few members are 
entitled to a lump sum without pension on 
retirement, although death benefits usually 
consist of lump sums. 

On withdrawal from a pension scheme, 
an employee usually receives a sum equiva- 
lent to the total contribution he has himself 
made, but, if joining another firm with a 
pension scheme, he may qualify for a trans- 
fer value. 

Except in the public service and national- 
ized industries, provision for pension in case 
of retirement on health grounds is by no 
means universal and in many schemes only 
the normal withdrawal benefit is payable. 

The Government Actuary gives informa- 
tion also on the methods by which 
employees’ contributions are assessed, the 
methods by which financial support for 
schemes is provided by employers, the 
actual age of retirement compared with that 
provided for in the rules, the grant of back- 
service credits, actuarial valuation, dissolu- 
tion of schemes, and voluntary variation by 
the employee of benefits and conditions. 
An appendix reproduces the letter and 
questionnaire form that were sent to 
employers. 
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Consumer Price Index, July 1958 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.3 per cent from 125.1 to 124.7 
between June and July 1958.* Most of this 
decrease resulted from a drop of 1.1 per 
cent in the food index, with the other four 
group indexes recording little or no move- 
ment; other commodities and services were 
down slightly, household operation un- 
changed, while both shelter and clothing 
rose fractionally. 

In foods the index moved from 122.7 to 
121.4 as sizeable seasonal price decreases 
occurred for a number of fresh vegetables, 
and a break in beef prices, which had been 
steadily rising, left some cuts 2 cents below 
June levels. Pork prices eased slightly as 
did those for sugar, coffee and fats. Egg 
prices rose 7 cents per dozen, while apple 
and grapefruit prices rose more moderately. 

The decline in other commodities and 
services from 130.7 to 130.4 reflected almost 
entirely a drop in the price of passenger 
cars, as well as lower gasoline prices in a 
number of cities, particularly Winnipeg. 
Newspaper prices rose in a number of cities. 

Further minor advances in both the rent 
and home-ownership components moved the 
shelter index from 138.3 to 138.4. 

The clothing index recorded a_ small 
advance from 109.7 to 109.9 as a result of 
price changes in men’s suits and topcoats. 
Both women’s and children’s wear declined 
slightly and footwear was unchanged. 

The absence of movement in the house- 
hold operation index, unchanged at 120.6, 
reflected the offsetting effects of declines in 
both coal and fuel oil prices, higher domes- 
tie gas and electricity rates, mixed but 
minor price changes in furniture items and 
somewhat higher prices for new season’s 
appliance models and floor coverings. 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 
1957) were: food 118.2, shelter 135.1, cloth- 
ing 108.4, household operation 119.6, and 
other commodities and services 126.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
remained stable in four of the ten regional 
cities between May and June.j Slight 
increases of 0.2 per cent were recorded in 
skatoon-Regina and Edmonton-Calgary. 


“*See Table F-1 at back of- book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Vancouver registered a 0.5-per-cent decline, 


while Saint John, Halifax and Ottawa 
followed with decreases of 0.3 per cent, 0.2 
per cent and 0.1 per cent respectively. 

Food prices were moderately lower in all 
the eastern regional cities. The western 
cities, other than Vancouver, recorded 
higher food prices; Vancouver registered a 
substantial decrease. Declines in the prices 
of oranges, potatoes and tomatoes were 
mainly responsible for decreases in the food 
components. Increased pork and _ other 
meat prices partially offset these decreases 
and contributed to the higher food prices 
in the western cities. 

Slight increases were noted in the shelter 
group in nine of the ten regional cities, as 
May is generally a moving month. Clothing 
prices declined fractionally in all 10 cities, 
due to sale prices on spring items. The 
household operation group showed mixed 
changes, with prices for home furnishings 
slightly higher in the western cities. Win- 
nipeg recorded lower domestic gas prices, 
but these were offset by increased prices 
for shoe repairs and textiles. Changes in the 
other commodities and service group were 
slight. Gasoline prices in Winnipeg decreased 
over the period but interurban bus fares 
increased for this centre and also for 
Calgary and Edmonton. Slight increases 
were apparent in drug and personal care 
items. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Vancouver —0.6 to 125.1; Saint 
John —04 to 124.9; Halifax —0.3 to 1224; 
Ottawa —0.1 to 125.4; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 1222; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 
121.9. St. John’s, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg remained unchanged at 112.3*, 
125.2, 128.8 and 123.3 respectively 


Wholesale Prices, June 1958 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) eased 0.3 per cent between May 
and June, moving from 228.1 to 227.4. Five 
of the major groups receded, two advanced 
and one remained unchanged. 

Animal products dropped 0.7 per cent to 
2572 from 259.0, this decrease being the 
first since last November and largely due to 
prices of livestock, fresh meats and poultry. 


tOn base June 1951=100, 
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Yearly Averages 


Higher prices registered by cured meats 
were not enough to avert the drop. De- 
creases in copper, lead, tin and silver 
brought the non-ferrous metals group down 
a further 0.7 per cent to 163.7 from 164.9. 
This compares with an index of 1686 at 
January last and 189.8 at January 1957. 

Textile products showed an increase of 
0.2 per cent to 228.5 from 228.1. Higher 
prices for raw wool, both domestic and 
imported, raw cotton and worsted yarns 
were the main causes. Increases in prices 
for industrial gases, coal tar and inorganic 
chemicals largely contributed to the advance 
of 0.8 per cent to 182.9 from 182.4 in 
chemical products. 

Vegetable products group index declined 
0.3 per cent to 196.5 from 197.0, with 
decreases in potatoes, livestock and poultry 
feeds, and fresh fruits. The wood products 
group also fell 0.38 per cent, dropping to 
295.9 from 296.7, decreases being posted for 
pine lumber and newsprint paper. The iron 
products group was unchanged at 251.6. For 


1954 


CLOTHING | 


1959 


1955 1956 1957 1958 


Monthly Indexes 


the non-metallic minerals group there was 
a decrease of 02 per cent to 187.0 from 
187.4. 


The building materials prices indexes 
was down slightly on balance between May 
and June. The residential building mate- 
rials index (1949=100) went down from 
126.8 to 126.7 while the non-residential 
series (1949=100) remained the same at 
129.3. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1958 


Increases in the non-goods area—trans- 
portation, reading and recreation, medical 
care and personal care—boosted the United 
States consumer price index (1947-49—100) 
by 0.1 per cent in mid-June to 123.7- from 
123.6 in mid-May. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1958 


The index of retail prices (Jan. 17, 1956 
=100) in the United Kingdom dropped 
0.4 per cent to 109.2 from 109.6 in mid- 
April. At mid-March the index of retail 
prices stood at 108.4. 


In an effort to get rid of what President 
David Dubinsky of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union calls “the 
5 per cent of chiselers and bargain-hunters 
who enrich themselves only by debasing the 
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standards gained by organized labour,” the 
Union will spend $2,000,000 on a campaign 
to build up public support for the union 
label. The move is part of an effort to 
check racketeering in the dress industry. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


June 1958 


During June, 40 work stoppages were in 
progress, resulting in an estimated time 
loss of a little more than 106,000 man-days. 
This was approximately 30,000 more man- 
days than the time loss resulting from the 
33 work stoppages recorded during the 
preceding month*. The increase in time 
loss was due in part to several large work 
stoppages which began in the second half 
of May and continued through June. 

Of the 40 work stoppages in progress 
during June, 17 involved one hundred or 
more workers; 11 of the 17 started prior to 
June and of these 11 stoppages six were 
still in progress at the end of the month. 
Of the six larger stoppages that began 
during June, only one was still in progress 
at the end of the month. 

On an industry basis, the highest time 
loss—a little less than 40,000 man-days— 
was recorded in manufacturing. Approx- 
imately one half of this time loss was 
caused by the dispute involving nearly 900 
workers of the Dominion Glass Company in 
Hamilton and Toronto. 


TABLE 1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
WORKERS INVOLVED, AND 
TIME LOSS, BY INDUSTRY, 


JUNE 1958 
No. of 

Strikes and No. of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
BUR IN ET was’) cckay 1 175 2,800 
METIO Sy ca als'als vale 83 v 2 1,095 12,765 
Manufacturing .... 17 2,710 39,040 
Construction ...... 9 1,800 31,025 
Transportation ... 3 623 8,500 
PEG)" Stelsia + aid deere 5 1,216 11,680 
PICDVICE!? o.c0id'sic cbieel's 3 226 625 


*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approxi- 
mate number of workers invloved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis and 
the number of strikes and lockouts beginning dur- 
ing each month is indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during June 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include such 
information as the dates on which the stoppages 
began and ended and the industries in which they 
occurred. 
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Among Canada’s provinces, Ontario 
showed the highest time loss, some 42,000 
man-days. An estimated 40,000 man-days 
were lost through work stoppages in 
British Columbia, where two disputes caused 
nearly three quarters of the total time 
loss in the province. These two disputes, 
which began prior to June and continued 
through the month, involved plumbers 
and pipefitters in Vancouver and the sea- 
men and other personnel of the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships on the B.C. coast. 

The remainder of the time loss for the 
month—approximately 24,000 man-days— 
was accounted for by stoppages in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan. 


TABLE 2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
WORKERS INVOLVED, AND 
TIME LOSS, BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE 1958 


No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland .... 2 294 595 
Nova Scotia ...... 3 1,119 12,860 
Qusbarecsd.sccsss 5 626 10,650 
Oritarid: Yondst. ote 22 3,310 42,190 
Saskatchewan 1 26 50 
British Columbia.. 7 2,470 40,090 


Other Countries 


In the period January to June there were 
1,525 strikes in the United States. The 
strikes made idle some 720,000 workers com- 
pared with 690,000 for the first six months 
of 1957. The stoppages, fewest for any six- 
month period since the end of the Second 
World War, resulted in more than 7,350,000 
man-days of idleness, also a record low. 

The 8,412,000 days lost through stoppages 
caused by industrial disputes in the United 
Kingdom during 1957 were the most since 
1926, the Ministry of Labour and National . 
Service reports. In 1956, time loss totalled 
2,083,000 days. 

Less time was lost in Australia through 
industrial disputes during 1957 than in any 
year since 1939, except for 1942, the year 
of the country’s greatest wartime peril. 

Man-days lost in New Zealand through 
industrial stoppages totalled 28,168 in 1957, 
compared with 23,870 in 1956 and 52,043 in 
1955. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institutions. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. List No. 120. 


Annual Reports 


1. Crviz Servicp Mutuat Benertr Soctery, 
Orrawa. Annual Report for the Year 19657. 
Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 16. 

2. NaTionaAL Bureau or Economic ReE- 
sEARCH. Financial Research and Problems 
of the Day; Thirty-Seventh Annual Report ; 
a Record of 1956 and Plans for 1957. New 
York, c1957. Pp. 101. 

3. New York (State). WorRKMEN’s Com- 
PENSATION Boarp. Summary of Board Ac- 
tivities, 1956. Albany, 1957? Pp. 28. 

4, QuEBEC ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL AccIDENTS. Annual 
Report, 1956. Montreal, 1957. Pp. 36. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were made in 
1957 and 1958 under the auspices of, and 
published by, the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

5. Brown, ArtHur Huntrnapon. Pension 
Plans and the Employment of Older Work- 
erseeP prs, ; 

6. CAMPBELL, IAN. The Canadian Picture 
of Rehabilitation. Pp. 4. 

7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABouR. A 
Small Beginning (Dramatized Program on 
Anti-discrimination). Pp. 7. 

8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour. T'ry, 
try again (Dramatized Broadcast on Antt- 
discrimination). Pp. 6. 

9. Dymonp, Witut1am RicHarp. What 
does a Shortage of Professional Manpower 
mean? Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, speaks about the problem of supply 
and demand in the field of professional man- 
power. 

10. Eaton, (Mrs.) Rex. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 4. 


The speaker is president of the National 
Council of Women of Canada. 
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11. Fernperc, ABRAHAM L. Prejudice, a 
Spiritual Pestilence. Pp. 3. 

Rabbi Feinberg of Holy Blossom Temple 
in Toronto talks about religious and racial 
prejudice. 

12. Fercuson, Maup. Now is the Time 
for Home Improvements. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, the well-known commentator, 
points out the advantages of having work 
done around the house during the winter 
months. 

13. Hatt, Frank Harotp. Fair Employ- 
ment Practices—a Good Beginning. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, Chairman of the Human 
Rights Committee of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, talks about the Canadian Fair 
Employment Practices Act passed in May 
1953 and tells what his committee has done 
about the problem of discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

14. Hornstern, Rursen Aaron. A Career 
in Canada’s Weather Service. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Meteorologist-in-Charge of 
the Dominion Public Weather Office at Hali- 
fax, N.S., describes the jobs of meteorological 
technicians and of professional weathermen 
for which there is a demand at the present 
time. 

15. LANK, Hersert Hayman. Is 
Employment Good Business? Pp. 4. 

The speaker, President of the DuPont Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, talks about dis- 
crimination and prejudice as they affect 
employment. 

16. Lona, Marcus. The Roots and Causes 
of Prejudice. Pp. 4. 

Talk about prejudice and discrimination. 

17. Pack, Garnet THomas. Have we 
Enough Science and Mathematics Teachers 


in our High Schools? Pp. 5. 

The author, Deputy General Secretary of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, sug- 
gests means of recruiting more teachers. 

18. Ropertson, W. E. Community Re- 
habilitation Program in Action. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Robertson is chairman of the Division 
for the Guidance of the Handicapped of the 
Community Chest and Council of Greater 
Vancouver. His talk was about rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped in Vancouver. 

19. Srarr, Micuarer. Job Justice—We 
can’t turn Back. Pp. 4. 

The scope of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act and how it protects every 
worker. 

(20. Srarr, Micuary. Winter Employment 
Campaign. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Starr, Minister of Labour, outlines 
reasons for having work done during the 
winter months to provide employment for 
those who would otherwise be unemployed. 

21. THomson, Wit11am. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, Director of the Employment 
Branch of the National Employment Service, 


Fair 


spoke about the campaigns now going on 
throughout the country to help provide jobs 
for those who might otherwise be unemployed 
owing to seasonal layoffs. 

22. WuHeEALy, Lyte C. Home Improve- 
ment. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Interim Chairman of the 
Canadian Council, Operation Home Improve- 
ment, tells how his organization helps to 
encourage home improvement and to supply 
more work during winter months. 

23. Wuirptaw, J. C. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 4. 

24. Woopsury, JoHN F. L. How We got 
our Rehabilitation Centre. Pp. 4. 

The author, Vice-President of the Nova 
Scotia Rehabilitation Council, tells about the 
fee of the Centre, which was founded in 
1953. 


Congresses and Conventions 


25. Councit or Prorir SHARING INDUS- 
tries. Every Man a Capitalist; Proceed- 
ings, Ninth Annual Conference, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1956. Chicago, 1957. Pp. 151. 

26. DoMINION - ProvINCIAL CONFERENCE, 
Orrawa, 1957. Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference, 1957, Ottawa, November 25th and 
26th, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pp. 140. 

“During its sessions the conference dis- 
cussed matters concerning the financing of 
hospital insurance, the sharing of costs of 
assistance to persons in need, special assist- 
ance to the governments of the Atlantic 
Provinces and fiscal matters.” 

27. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EpuUcATION 
FOR LEISURE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1957. The 

— Community Approach to the Leisure Prob- 
lem; Report, the Role of the Public School. 
Washington, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1957. Pp. 73. 

The Conference discussed how to make 
use of leisure time in the best way and how 
school facilities can be used for this purpose. 

28. NaTionAL MariTIME UNION or AMER- 
tcA. Proceedings, Eleventh National Con- 
vention held in New York, October 7th to 
11th, 1957. New York, 1957. Pp. 211. 

29. SEMINAR ON THE Civic RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES AND INCREASED PARTICIPATION OF ASIAN 
Women 1N Pusuic Lirs, BAanexox, 1957. 
Proceedings, Bangkok, 6 to 16 August 1957. 
Organized by the United Nations in co-oper- 
ation with the Government of Thailand. 
New York, United Nations, 1957. Pp. 54. 


The Seminar discussed, among other things, 
projects in which women could develop and 
increase their participation. These projects 
include those of government, intergovern- 
mental, and national and international volun- 
tary organizations. 


Economic Conditions 


30. Canapa. Bureau or Statistics. In- 
s, Liquid Assets and Indebtedness of 
: Farm Families in Canada, 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 66. 
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“... Analyzes the income size distribution, 
liquid assets and indebtedness of non-farm 
families and unattached individuals.” 

31. CanapA. Bureau or Statistics. Na- 
tional Account Income and Expenditure, 
1926-1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pp, aoe. 

32. COMMITTEE FOR EconoMic DeEvELop- 
MENT. Anti-Recession Policy for 1958; a 
Statement by the Program Committee. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 30. 

Suggests policies which the Federal Govern- 
ment in the U.S. might follow in 1958 to 
aid economic recovery. 

33. Unirep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION FoR ASIA AND THE FAR East. Economic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1957. 
Bangkok, 1958. Pp. 261. 

34. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Daily Indexes and Spot Market Preies, 
January 1, 1954-December 81, 1956. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 56. 

“The daily index of prices on commodity 
markets and organized exchanges is a measure 
of the trend and price movements of com- 


modities that are particularly sensitive to 
factors affecting spot markets.” 


Employment Management 


35. Bapcer, Arrrep B. Man in Employ- 
ment ; the Fundamental Principles of Indus- 
trial Relations. London, Arthur Barker 
Ltd., 1958. Pp. 320. 

Some of the topics discussed are collective 
bargaining, compulsory arbitration, strikes, 
wages, joint consultation, absenteeism, over- 
time, pensions, automation, labour turnover, 
promotion, and management training. 

36. Great Brirarn. Munistry or LABOUR 
AND NATIoNAL Service. Positive Employ- 
ment Policies; Examples of Management 
Practice contributing to Good Relations in 
Industry. Prepared by the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service and the Cen- 
tral Office of Information. London, 1958. 
Pp. 40. 


37. InpustTRIAL WeLFarE Society. Trends 
in Apprenticeship Training. London, 1957? 
Ppst2re 

Report of a Conference on Trends in 
Apprenticeship Training held at Ashridge, 
England, November 2 to 5, 1956. 


38. NaTionAL ASSOCIATION oF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STatesS of AMERICA. 
InpustriAL ReLations Division. Satisfying 
the Salaried Employee; a Practical Manual 
for building Better Relations with All 
Categories of White Collar People: Tech- 
nical and Professional, Clerical and Steno- 
graphic, Staff Personnel, Supervisory and 
Administrative, Engineering and Scientific, 
Sales and Research. New York, 1957. Pp. 64. 


Suggests how management can examine and 
meet the needs of its salaried employees with 
respect to status and recognition, compen- 
sation, communication and supervision. 
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Manual of 
Washington, 


39. U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT. 
Employment Interviewing. 
G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 42. 

Intended as an aid in training new inter- 
viewers. Contents: The Employment Inter- 
view. Preparation for the Interview. Assess- 
ing the Applicant. The Interview Guide and 
its Use. Conducting the Interview. Making 
the Summary Evaluation. 


Industry 


40. EvrorprAN Propuctiviry Agency. In- 
dustrial Uses of Nitrogen in the United 
States. Project No. 371. Paris, 1957. Pp. 132. 

A Mission, representing three European 
countries, visited the U.S. in order to study, 
among other things: the different nitrogenous 
compounds used for industrial purposes; new 
uses for nitrogen; the packaging and trans- 
port of technical nitrogen and ammonia 
solutions; and, technical assistance to indus- 
trial users of nitrogen. 

41, Liverpoou. University. SoctaL ScrencE 
Department. Men, Steel and Technical 
Change. London, H.MS.O., 1957. Pp. 36. 

Based on a study of technical change in 
a large British steelworks. Contents: The 
Technical Changes. Effects on the Labour 
Force. Problems of Management. Relations 
between Trade Unions and Management. 
Attitudes to Technical Change. The Melting 
Shop: a Case Study. 

42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarv. Foreign Licensing Agreements. 
I. Evaluation and Planning, by Enid Baird 
Lovell. New York, 1958. Pp. 88. 

Foreign licensing refers to “the licensing 
of foreign patents, trade-marks, and other 
industrial property rights by their private 
owners.” 

Contents: Nature and Scope of Licensing. 
Present Status. Reasons for and against 
Licensing. Company Licensing Policy. Organi- 
zation for Licensing. Antitrust Considerations 
in Licensing. Deciding When and Where to 
license. Factors influencing Success or Fail- 
ure in Licensing. Company Appraisal of 
Licensing. 

43. Unrrep Nations. Economic ComMiIs- 
sion For Evurorr. Railways and Steel. 
Geneva, United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, 1957. Pp. 63. 

Examines the demand for steel by rail- 
roads in European countries. 


Industry—Location 


The following four studies were issued 
by the Alberta Industrial Development 
Branch in Edmonton in 1958. 

44. Survey of Coaldale. Pp. 16. 

45. Survey of Drumheller. Pp. 17. 

46. Survey of Grande Prairie. Pp. 18. 

47. Survey of Vegreville. Pp. 12. 


International Labour Conference 


48. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orrice. Con- 
ditions of Employment of Plantation Work- 
ers. Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1957-1958. 2 Volumes. 
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Report 5(1)-(2), International Labour 
Conference, 42nd session, Geneva, 1958. 

Part 1 contains the texts of a proposed 
Convention and a proposed Recommendation | 
which were submitted to Member Govern- 
ments. 

Part 2 summarizes and briefly analyzes the 
replies for fifty Governments. It also con- 
tains English and French versions of the 
proposed texts to be discussed at the 42nd 
Session. 

49. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. The 
I.L.O.in a Changing World: Report of the 
Director-General to the 42nd Session of the 
International Labour Conference, 1958; 
Twelfth Report of the International Labour 
Organization to the United Nations. Geneva, 
1958. Pp. 127. At head of title: Report 1. 


Labour Organization 


50. CHAMBERLIN, Epwarp Hastinas. The 
Economic Analysis of Labor Union Power. 
Washington, American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, 1958. Pp. 48. 

The author suggests that some restrictions 
should be placed on the monopoly powers of 
labour unions just as they are on the mono- 
poly powers of business corporations. 

51. Coocan, Jonn BE. Voluntary Unionism 
for Free Americans. Washington, National 
Right to Work Committee, n.d., 1957? 
Pp. 32. 

The author thinks that the right-to-work 
law, which has already been adopted by 
18 states, is one way to cut down on union 
abuses. 

52. Dessau, JAN. Ten Years’ Activity of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions in 


the United Nations. London, W.F.T.U. 
Publications Ltd., 1956. Pp. 40. 
Labour Supply 

53. Ciacun, Evan. Testimony... before 


the Joint Economic Committee for Hear- 
ings on January 1958 Economic report of 
the President January 28, 1968. Washington, 
1958. Pp. 8, 44. 

_Mr. Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, spoke about the findings of the U.S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics concerning trends 
in the labor force, employment and unem- 
ployment, wages, prices, productivity, and 
construction. 

54. U.S. DeparTMENT or LABor. Summary 
of the Discussion of the Meeting on Educa- 
tion and Employment, November 12-13, 
1957 held in... Washington. Washington, 
1957? Pp. 14. 

This meeting was called to seek advice 
on the Department of Labor programs in 
the manpower field as they relate to educa- 
tion and training. 


Older Workers 


™ 2 

55. Unrrep Nations. DEPARTMENT oF Eco- 
Nomic AND Socrau Arrairs. The Aging of 
Populations and its Economic and Social 
Implications. New York, 1956, ie. 1957. 
Pp. 168. aT ssi ‘oa 


af 


Partial Contents: Changes in the Age 
Structure of Populations. Trends and Dif- 
ferentials in the Aging of Populations. Causes 
of the Aging of Populations. Economie and 
Social Implications. Aging of Populations: 
Future Trends. 

56. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Suggestions to 
Employers in regard to hiring Older Women. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 8. 


Productivity 


57. European Propuctiviry Agency. The 
Influence of Sales Taxes on Productivity. 
Project No. 315. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1958. 
Pp. 268. 

Examines sales taxation in nine coun- 
tries: Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Turkey. 

58. Fourastin, JEAN. Productivity Prices 
and Wages. Project No. 235. Paris, Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 
igor, Fp. 113. 

Partial Contents: Productivity Measure- 
ment based on Prices. Productivity Measure- 
ment derived from National Production 
Statistics. 

59. Great Brirarn. Counci on Priczs, 

| Propuctiviry AND Incomes. First Report. 
' London, H.M'S.0., 1958. Pp. 75. 
; The Council had the following terms of 
reference: ay To keep under review 
changes in prices, productivity and the level 
of incomes (including wages, salaries and 
profits) and to report thereon from time to 
= time.” 

60. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
Firm Comparison, VIENNA, 1956. Jnlter- 
Firm Comparison, on Incentive to Produc- 
tivity; Papers presented at the International 
Conference on Inter-Firm Comparison, 
Vienna, 17th-20th September, 1956. Project 
No. 379. Paris, European Productivity 
Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 352. 

“Tnter-firm comparison is a... technique 
for exchange of experience and information 
between firms...” This book contains 34 
papers contributed by experts from ll 
European countries. 


Professional Workers 


61. CoNFERENCE ON HicHer EXpucAtTION IN 
Science AND TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO, 1957. 
Engineering and Scientific Education; Foun- 
dation of National Strength; Conference, 
Proceedings... Chicago, Ill., October 31- 
_ November 2, 1957. Washington? Scientific 
Manpower Commission? 1958. Pp. 99. 

Conference sponsored by, Engineering Man- 


power Commission of Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil, and others. 
it ‘Partial Contents: Technological Manpower 
i Western Europe, by Dael Wolfle. Tech- 
nological Manpower in the United Kingdom. 
Science Education in Communist Lands, by 
Nicholas De Witt. Manpower Aspects of 
a Education in Science and Technology, 
eo. Hi," ten. The Magnitude of the 
blems confronting Technological Educa- 
by Gordon B. Carson. Industrial Giv- 


ing, by Laird Bell. Higher Education and 
Sponsored Research, by J. W. Buchta. En- 
gineering Faculty Requirements, 1957-67, by 
William H. Miernyk. Recruitment of Science 
Faculties, by John S. Nicholas. 

62. U.S. Bureau or EMpLoYMENT Srcur- 
ry. Scientific and Engineering Occupations 
in the Chemical Industry. Washington, 1957. 
Pp. 25. 

Employment in engineering and scientific 
occupations accounted for 9.6 per cent of 
total employment in the surveyed plants. 
One third of the surveyed establishments had 
current vacancies. Turnover among profes- 
sional workers was not considered a problem. 
Companies preferred to hire recent male 
college graduates. 


Wages and Hours 


63. CoNFERENCE ON Economic Proargss, 
Wasuinaton, D.C. Wages and the Public 
Interest... Washington, 1958. Pp. 62. 

This study states that wages and living 
standards are advancing too slowly to main- 
tain full employment and full production. 

64. US. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Earnings of Communications Workers, 
October 1956: Class A Telephone Carriers, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Radio-Tele- 
graph Carriers, Ocean-Cable Carriers. Wash- 
ington, 1957. Pp. 10. 

65. U.S. Bureau or Lapsor Sraristics. 
Wage Structure, Men’s and Boys’ Shirts 
(Except Work Shirts) and Nightwear, Feb- 
ruary, April and October 1956. Washington, 
GOs 1057) 'Ppy 110. 

Based on a survey of 286 establishments 
with a total work force of about 70,000. 


Works Councils 


66. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Labour. 
Labour-Management Co-operation through 
Joint Consultation. Ottawa, Queen’s Prin- 
ter, 1958. Pp. 27. 

Provides information about labour-manage- 


ment committees. 

67. InpusTRIAL Wetrare Socrery. The 
Works Committee Members’ Handbook; a 
Manual for All Representatives. London, 
1957. Pp. 34. 

Explains the purposeof joint consultation, 
the purpose of having works councils, how to 
draft a constitution and standing orders for 
the works council, the duties of the chair- 
man, secretary and members of the com- 
mittee, and how to make joint consultation 
work. 


Miscellaneous 


68. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Worker’s Handbook on Un- 
employment Insurance. 12th ed. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 18. 

69. Great Britain. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. ReErFeRENcE Division. Some 
British Records and Achievements in 
Science, Industry and Technology. London, 
H.MS.0., 1958. Pp. 32. 
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Contents: Engineering and Energy. Indus- 
trial and Other Materials. Transport and 
Communications. Farming. Fundamental 
Science. Major World Speed and Aircraft 
Performance Records. Nobel Prizes for 
Science: Awards to UK Scientists. 


70. NationaAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. How to stimulate Salesmen to 
Better Selling. New York, c1958. Pp. 112. 


Contents: Better Supervision to increase 
Sales. Using Sales Training to build Com- 
petence and Enthusiasm. Sales Meetings 
with Post-Meeting Punch. Compensation as 
a Stimulant. Contents. How Merit Ratings 
improve Sales Performance. 


71. Unirep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION FoR ASIA AND THE Far Bast. Mining 
Developments in Asia and the Far East, 
1956. Bangkok, 1957. Pp. 63. 


72. U.S. Preswent’s CoMMITTEE ON EM- 
PLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. 
Reports on Employment of the Handi- 
capped: Personnel and Industrial Relations ; 
Two Doctors; the Safety Engineer. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 87. 

Partial Contents: Personnel Planning in 
employing the Handicapped at Northrop 
Aireraft, Inc. What Personnel has learned 
from the Handicapped at Repeal Brass Co. 
Rehabilitation as a By-Product of Remunera- 
tive Employment at Hughes Aircraft Co. The 
Utilization of Special Groups such as the 
Epileptic, Heart, TB, Deaf, and Aged as 
practised at Northrop Aircraft, Ine. What 
Safety has learned from the Handicapped 
at Northrop Aircraft, Inc. The Safety Engi- 
neer’s Part in the Placement of the Physic- 
ally Handicapped at Ai Research Manufac- 
turing Co 


Housing Starts Increasing in Canada, United States, Great Britain 


The number of new housing units on 
which construction began in Canada in May 
was 18,081, compared with 13,601 in May 
1957, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month. This continued the 
upward trend that started some months ago, 
raising the number of starts in the January- 
May period almost 60 per cent, to 46,621 
units compared with 30,713 a year earlier. 

The number of units completed in May 
rose less sharply than the number of starts, 
to 9,900 from 7,597 in 1957, making the 
five-month total 15 per cent larger than 
last year, at 45,196 units compared with 
39,253. 

Units in various stages of construction at 
May 31 numbered 76,271, which was 26 per 
cent more than 60,594 units on that date 
last year. 


United States 


In the United States non-farm housing 
starts rose more than seasonally to 115,000 
in June, 15 per cent higher than a year 
earlier and the highest total for any month 
since August 1955. 


At the end of the first half of 1958 a 
total of 530,400 new houses and apartments 
had been put under construction, which was 
3 per cent more than the 513,600 units begun 
in the comparable period of 1957. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain in 1957, for the fifth year 
in succession, the number of houses built 
reached 300,000, the actual figure being 
301,090. Of this total, local authorities 
were responsible for the building of 165,910 
houses, despite restrictions on capital ex- 
penditure which the Government imposed in 
1956 and 1957. 

Continued progress was made in 1957 with 
slum clearance and rehousing. In England 
and Wales more than 148,000 were moved 
from unfit houses. Unfit houses demolished 
or closed totalled about 44,500, nearly 
10,000 more than 1956, the first year of the 
campaign. In Scotland, more than 11,000 
houses were demolished or closed. 


Co-operative Housing in U.S. Shows Marked Gains Since War 


Co-operative housing in the United States 
has experienced marked gains since the end 
of the Second World War, according to an 
article in Construction Review, June 1958, 
a publication of the U.S. Departments of 
Labor and Commerce. 

More than 100,000 co-operative housing 
units are in existence, and 45,000 of these 
have been financed with federally insured 
(FHA) mortgages since 1950. 

An additional 22,000 units were built 
under various New York state laws. A 
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further 22,000 units were in war housing 
developments that were purchased from 
the Public Housing Authority by mutual 
or co-operative corporations. 

Mortgage money for co-operatives has 
been furnished by insurance companies, 
union pension and welfare funds, and, in 
New York state, by state and municipal 
bond issues. Mortgages of co-operatives 
are also eligible for FHA insurance under’ 
the National Housing Act. : 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.................. 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 

Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 24, 1958 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


> 
@ 
| PE. 1. Man. 
—_— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
[ N.B. Alta 
i The Labour Force 
AEE SSOXOS.5 « cimk anne < «t+ mmqmasite «alecinn 6,031 111 452 1,705 2,193 1,062 508 
PA EIOWL COTE. 5 cx gtes-o4 3s gncresterapeld 0 als'e 2. 748 = 65 174 163 320 26 
Non-Agricultural.........escsececeee 5, 283 1ll 387 1,531 2,030 742 482 
MII Rte a Sie erettis nc ely Pebactuawiais ve siae 4,563 93 352 1,297 1,622 818 381 
PU PrRUTIEAL yor ins 2 Road 0 dae ckea ting 692 - 61 169 146 291 25 
Non-Agricultural.......0..0caccecsssees 3, 871 93 291 1,128 1,476 527 356 
or 1,468 18 100 408 571 244 127 
Agricultural............ Se 56 i - = 17 29 by 
Non-Agricultural........... : 1,412 18 96 403 554 215 126 
ME cd ck sEbire aw a 's-0's sinha 6,031 lil 452 1,705 2,193 1,062 508 
14—19 years.. 559 14 45 199 164 100 37 
20—24 years 768 17 61 247 261 128 54 
25—44 years 2,780 50 198 780 1,027 484 241 
45—64 years..........2.0- 1,690 27 126 424 649 307 157 
RU VOATH BNC OVER cvde cee coG'Sh sons nes 234 s 22 55 92 43 19 
Persons with Jobs 
PADD BtAGOS QTOUPS. 64020005. 000 cee sesse ese 5,665 91 407 1,570 2,093 1,033 471 
CERI: Seat Tiers arene aes 4,243 73 311 1,177 1,538 9 351 
ATRIOS «cnc aiciisierd ors e/bis'd.>'s RIE « 0 <\ep-sieie 1,422 18 96 393 555 240 120 
Agricultural. ........0000. PR ee 739 . 64 170 161 319 25 
pn-Agricultural. <5. 0...skweccsses. 4,926 91 343 1,400 1,932 714 446 
EAPC NY OVIEGTB) Svs kina ss ech ecw ne ans sclech'sas 4,517 79 314 1,277 1,789 655 403 
PRIOR Perse OST Ts See TST oe es PETS TTS 8,241 64 230 915 1, 282 458 292 
EOE ALOR alee a tiats: <atas5, 004 a'a‘6 oieiey 8 Bs S.GI8: "0 1,276 15 84 362 507 197 111 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
PBOth Sexes. .....+0ccsecseee Soa nee 366 20 45 135 100 29 87 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexes 5, 203 158 454 1,486 1,709 889 507 
Males. . 1,013 4 94 273 303 178 119 
Females. 4,190 112 360 1,213 1, 406 711 388 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 24, 1958 April 19, 1958 May 18, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(*) Work (!) Work (?) 
‘Total looking for workiecs:ss.cses noes ccenseris nae 397 383 541 519 208 195 
WVALHOWG COG: o ociecs 9 ven coretaosme veritas 366 355 516 496 194 183 
Undér 2 month.s5.. 2 esrb hares eae 73 _ 76 — 55 — 
m3 TOMES vs ig.sese seainieiorn s hsste’b 0 8in gis 99 _ 157 - 68 — 
4-6 months.i. sc5 sone oon Ou ee 123 _ 214 _ 51 _ 

EL I—12 month sieecdc0s teas odiepas cesar, 58 _ 59 _ 15 co 
18—T18 month ns os cess ndece <a «ae K -- < - x _ 
10axd OVER) Misc secenstiececasctste 6 _ ve _ hs — 

Worked. vicidos nak waiter oeies Cede ea Meetaed 31 28 25 23 14 12 
I—I4 OUMS . u-4case eau oe owes dw te ae 10 ba ud be: 7 . 
15-84 hours.i- auearees cn curds 21 19 17 15 10 . 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total”’ column 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, Supple- 
ture, ation, Services, mentary 
—— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- |} (including Labour Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Income 
Trapping, Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
1053™ Average. . a sss doses 60 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1064 A Vera ga. cnce. cs te cnpee 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average..........2.24- ris 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Average..........-..-- 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
1957 AVerage.....2..ccssbecs $0 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 } 
1057-—May, 21.4... sable os 85 397 97 334 313 44 1,270 | 
Jane, twisters 96 405 110 343 323 45 1/322 j 
GuUlyi sche peusas Ps aehe 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 
AU gust: ieee tae tee 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 
September........... 103 404 114 347 331 46 11345 
Octoberis itvndan seas 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 | 
November........... 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 { 
cee. 5:5. Fuente? 84 396 92 343 328 45 1,288 | 
| 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82 327 325 43 1,281 | 
Hebruary.. «4. e<sen ae 80 381 75 328 325 43 1, 232 | 
Marehivvectee te sree 75 384 78 328 326 42 1, 233 es 
eure sane cwlaadp ain Oe 72 387R 90R. 337 331 44 1,261 a | 
BY bG sesieea noes east 82P 395P 103P 346P 342P 44P 1,312P | 
*Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—revised; P—preliminary. : | 


Ad, tl 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers haying 15 or more ee or May 1, employers in the 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,597,366. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite ? Manufacturing 


Waae'and Month Index Numbers Average Average 
Aggregate] Average Weekly A te] Average Weekly 

Employ- Weel Wages and| Employ- |/*S8tesate| 2 £8 | Wages and 

eet kly |Wages and Balivsen aaah Weekly |Wagesand Salar 

Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries = 


Index Numbers 


$ 

1947—A verage 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—A verage... 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—A verage... 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—A verage. 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—A verage. 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage. 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—A verage. 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage... 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—A verage.. 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—A verage 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—A verage... 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
1957—May 1 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
June 1 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 

126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 


Sept. 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 

Oct. 1 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
Nov. 1 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 

ec. 1 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
AGRE = SANS A Gye wncie sind asens 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
WORE esse dleseane%s ceo 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
ARs add creates « 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 

Apis ales... 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
May De salsa osininie"s.e 114.5 188.1 163.7 70.33 108.7 181.5 165.9 72.93 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 
inguranoe and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
‘ Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea, ——_ 

May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 

. 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

(a) PRoviNces 
Noe wiroundland iin), 25 owce0 ceive 5% os cise v's des eects seis 111.9 111.2 118.1 63.32 63.74 63.27 
Pyince Hdward Island... <stecsece caer susces mete: 102.7 97.7 103.7 52.72 50.86 51.98 
NOvit BOOED A ack: shade veces Ss bie netic conte eres. 91.3 89.0 95.0 58.39 59.52 56.12 
New Brunswick ace secs ss ws salon demu bin ereteeeet peaias 87.9 93.1 96.1 57.27 58.60 56.18 
Ot) aT ae SR SL EES bie kt et ikl te at eek 112.8 111.2 117.2 67.95 67.66 64.68 
Ontario: coats tides «a5 0 Gsy oo s ae eB one Soe tees 118.4 116.7 123.0 72.92 72.73 69.94 
Mamitobe 7...2s auton oe dec bs Pa ct ve bc ERs Aes Oke Riese 105.1 103.3 107.4 65.62 65.72 62.67 
Saskatchewan owes os yhecwal Sons s SEM exes Mee Reece 119.3 114.3 115.7 66.69 66.78 63.45 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 140.7 140.1 143.7 71.54 72.52 68.01 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................- 111.1 109.4 123.1 76.47 75.58 73.46 
GaAs). Bb 5 v.85 oS Hada so oe Be 0 Coens 114.5 112.9 119.4 70.33 70.20 67.37 
(b) MmrrRopo.iTaN AREAS 

StiJohy’ sii wedes ceo dees oe ob oda cbiee es ole tae GER oe 120.7 116.4 116.1 51.69 51.80 50.10 
Bydney i te bictieres Grok okt oxy p's hb icn nhs Sos eae 88.8 88.7 91.4 71.55 73.54 68.84 
Fiplifax: .\5. si hae. «des Boba sic POSE EER ad clea Si SEE 5 111.8 113.9 114.6 57.02 57.48 54,22 
Bait JOHN: oda doikss: oda lbh cclaps- due he ow aes Side aes 87.2 102.0 94.6 53.78 52.59 51.57 
Quebec. ::.c.  Soehte cc Fo0b pMREs cos ohhh Cade dee dae « 107.1 104.5 109.2 58.73 58.09 55.01 
Shorbrooke. 4, soos «a> pate vot oeeidtise seals Hie Mave 96.8 98.0 107.8 57.47 57.19 54.86 
Thirep RAvOng chs s 355 cS Gh os ohooh eee co die goatee ¢ 110.8 107.8 117.8 62.62 63.41 62.29 
Drummond villess....5.. tees <nt ock lebese ces Geaay hes 72.1 70.9 75.9 58.89 58.71 56.91 
Montreal: +. &, bid,'< casks bike see G6 clbeh os ee Mab Ride oe 120.8 119.0 124.3 68.94 68.57 65.87 
Ottawa— Bee. scvscea cov eenradavarete fobs iee 117.6 115.6 119.1 63.73 63.50 60.06 
Peterbordiigh S60).. ¢51. Rel > ccc Ie ae coe ews 99.4 99.6 108.4 77.23 76.81 71.72 
BUARVA, . b..0'. Sele vs bun E va gens du ch. cad bas de SAC Reey 169.2 167.8 175.9 80.67 77.27 77.66 
Niagara Falls; cig sins cccaevin'e s<s ce op kG wants Cem as 107.3 105.9 122.7 76.40 77.25 75.41 
Bb CAabharinha igs... 03 «hse tes ies ale cht bier thas Mpls dae 110.6 109.2 126.4 80.92 79.92 77.69 
TOTONTO. 5. Boke s bs can BRE e oe oe ae 129.9 128.7 131.6 73.67 73.31 70.40 
HAI Con PS. fs vans Bsa a Ueeeciat cad uwe okie fasten 108.6 106.1 115.5 76.56 76.45 75.11 
Gg Ut (8) 49 Beer genie Sr Arte ie OICEE RI 86.8 87.9 88.4 67.19 67.04 63.59 
GAT oc Covi ii, cre Wk tec seme eee trey oe eee 109.2 109.7 115.2 61.86 62.40 60.34 
HRILQHOUCE 055 galas ceca sates neers meicaniees CoaeDeaee 109.6 107.8 114.0 64.56 64.67 63.70 
PROPS rs ce ok ated dinsil acu aa ie thea teenie actos eee 138.8 142.8 139.7 86.83 84.59 82.29 
LOGON iercaeeu cee Pes Petar Crees tetra ron te tere 118.0 116.3 119.6 66.17 65.93 63.59 
PANNIG gp coe nti ao tianly hada bar aue ask ae te ocean «open 135.7 134.3 144.9 91.65 91.50 84.77 
WAINGSOD <2 As <asisaapieis seis ha sung asine Meee sok vis eerns 80.3 81.2 100.7 78.31 77.43 73.84 
Rault BiG. Marienn.cn.cc csinee pee ORO earn os etwas 134.3 127.5 137.1 85.26 85.99 83.45 
a, Williamo—Pt. Arthar..< ks avaces t cptaue ob velealeaes 114.1 106.5 115.0 70.49 69.52 68.15 
WRITUIDOR 55.0 cadens cea cairns eee er eee nas sie cemeins 104.7 102.5 105.3 62.85 63.04 59.77 
PEODTEIN, Vic's asic Bona tise cat ane Cs sae CERCAD oes 118.5 114.1 115.2 63.74 62.73 61.19 
BRAKBUOON. oes s nh rsa ch aadicw ee ene meee apna eae’ 126.6 120.7 118.4 62.55 62.62 58.47 
SGAIMONON Ss 25,c'04 5 wave venateao gen oeeeee the eweaae saa 171.9 165.8 175.2 66.89 67.05 62.92 
CAPA ee eae ence ances utters meanness eee 152.5 150.8 154.0 67.83 67.58 64.52 
WENGONVED 5.5 esas So ceases seule aout okt eae EE: 112.5 110.9 119.5 74.86 73.53 70.82 
NWiGborin Sie teas tirawak etecelstese ost bes Oca eee or 113.4 114.9 118.7 68.89 66.95 65.47 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry —— <x qe] 

May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Mining...... PP EP POPE PEs eee Oa 121.8 125.5 120.8 86.10 87.62 82.61 
BSS D IAG wor accigtat aiiie Whe eialdiNy'o wi se/s Ab 4 aleve witocaree 136.4 138.1 130.5 88.93 89.48 85.30 
RR INES Aes reais xcs COs x oldcenae aad niad'e 74.4 73.9 76.7 73.51 73.47 72.51 
BPRUIGE TOUS 5 5 siors.t. Stcere ocieak 194.2 197.9 180.7 94.44 95.05 90.37 
tl ak 97 .6 107.0 100.8 83.50 87.86 81.18 
CHE Bey eS 8 SRR ES ee ee ae ee te 55 8 57 2 60.6 66.80 68.63 4.71 
DEEN AAD LER a oct od tiie din penta mainivreye sie 261.4 302.0 248.8 97.45 102.12 95.94 
GL La eee Ss eee 2 ee ee ee 127.7 123.4 137.2 78.28 77.58 74.15 
PRRMETIN OC UMEPEIRIE SG 2.1. 5 Halt s.ccia.clstctths a.n:0:3.0.00oie&ve 108.7 108.3 115.8 72.93 72.80 69.78 
BEOOU ENG! WOVOFAROR) cis see ce d@aaccacsedevnane sae 103.5 100.6 102.8 65.77 66.05 62.42 
MS IPOCUGHH ys sis) Be Be os. 64 seo. 2,010 5.0080 oe 122.5 121.1 119.1 74.09 76.14 70.27 
: Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 73.4 68.7 77.2 62.40 64.32 7.42 
; tainrmilk maductacd.s dove wads Weiawee’s tide 6. 103.8 103.4 102.6 71.44 69.62 65.14 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 107.0 106.9 107.6 62.63 62.03 60.03 
Panuite and erackerdsiis bien cicldh asscacescdees 89.1 86.8 89.1 52.52 54.46 51.44 
Distilled and malt liquors... ........-0000see0s00 102.9 99.9 101.1 83.31 82.63 78.61 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............0e00e: 109.2 117.6 85.7 63.81 63.67 66.83 
Beet DTOOU GI ads iss 0s odio ks. odeisieaiabaweie nae 97.2 97.4 109.4 73.09 71.41 73.46 
Pee? HYOMUANSY. <5 .ngleobee ds. « Uallne vein vdbaiews 84.6 85.5 89.2 48.44 49.33 47.55 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 89 9 91.4 93.7 46.08 47.28 45.06 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.7 76.4 86.2 7.59 57.40 55.16 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.3 74,4 85.7 52.62 52.49 51.63 
OC MESSE GEGT: OS OES ey ieee ee ne 58.1 58.2 71.8 54.50 54.61 52.25 
Synthetic textiles and silk................000000% 78.6 79.2 86.7 64.05 63.92 61.30 
Clothing (textile and fur); ......5...0-.ccsceeseeees 90.0 91.3 95.8 46.06 46.98 43.91 
Rea OMOEA isla aaiureo ss to siisine owalad ots 92.6 94.5 102.6 45.15 46.32 42.52 
WROIRENM CIGHAIN Gs 2 iy. cs vnc o« cece bacsy es oon 95.7 98.0 96.9 48.22 48.96 45.98 
DE ENUIMINWES ee eer gh OLY Fc 5 ates 75.8 76.2 82.5 45.02 45.54 43.63 
RPE TAP ELUG ER i, fisis acsd oikiGiS Bean » hp its 97.0 95.9 103.3 62.69 62.97 59.24 
Saw and planing mills......... akon 94.8 94.4 101.9 64.93 65.51 61.08 
Furniture...,........ 107.9 106.9 109.9 60.41 60.08 57.55 
Other wood products 86.6 82.9 96.9 56.51 56.40 53.78 
MSMNOE DYOUUCtS:. cisinnciegeoncante teenie sir ss ae 118.5 117.7 122.1 84.29 84.65 82.12 
PDIET A HACSL VINEE. cabs Fa cases dinate aaecees 118.7 117.8 123.8 90.02 90.92 88.26 
ier. paper produotar:. viwsw. hays vasGe, babe’ 118.0 117.6 118.1 70.08 69.18 66.09 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.5 118.7 119.2 78.59 78.50 75.08 
Tron and steel products, ...........ccescececescvcce 104.1 103.4 116.1 80.95 80.82 78.62 
Agricultural implements........2.......eeeeee0s 69.7 70.2 68.8 81.54 81.62 75.00 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 153.7 153.9 174.8 82.46 82.37 79.17 
TAATO WATS: ANG) GOOIB 2 05's» ansiep.cns oe ve 04049040 9% 90.8 90.8 99.5 73.59 73.94 71.61 
Heating and cooking appliances................+- 96.2 95.7 99.6 71.08 70.85 66.23 
DESO MIG ce ca so a Ris ites hes re e's wee) aie 97.4 97.7 107.3 76.72 76.80 76.31 
SPEC OPENS IN Chey oh iret cask sss cay nsan cates 108.5 109.3 128.0 77.98 78.19 74.97 
SPATS ATOR BNC SLOG Eds 5.4.05, <0 ode s'ee'e nares : 109.3 108.0 128.0 92.34 91.50 92.04 
Sheet metal products.............cceeeeeeees i 101.0 98.5 110.8 78.69 78.26 74.37 
Transportation equipment..............00eeeeeeees 129.5 130.0 148.0 82.46 81.15 77.12 

BPH G NCE MALU Ga. < sony Aeara goss deste vanes 08 os 366.8 368.0 384.5 88.74 86.68 80.7 
RRO EOMIIGR ote, ion dois te ira galée > sp eee ees a0 0% 106.7 109.3 136.6 89.18 86.05 83.75 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............+ 102.4 100.2 119.5 81.02 79.72 76.65 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 80.3 81.6 95.7 73.32 73.80 69.81 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................2.00- 153.1 151.6 162.7 76.72 76.51 72.61 
Non-ferrous metal products.............02.005 oe 125.0 125.6 128.9 84.50 84.09 79.33 
PRET T UO? pe. soe naw css 0's Osa me oem mele e's 124.2 122.0 134.4 80.55 80.17 75.02 
Brass and copper products.............+2000+ 4 100.1 98.5 105.8 75.36 74.46 73.86 
Smelting and refining..............00eeeeeee ab 152.5 154.1 154.5 92.33 91.92 85.82 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............--++++ 135.1 136.2 151.6 78.31 77.91 74.17 
Non-metallic mineral products. . j 128.8 122.7 130.5 75.31 75.24 71.77 
PV, DFOGDUGH cia sis/sisialsispis oe 98.6 91.7 100.7 70.52 70.59 68.96 
Glass and glass products 133.2 130.8 132.6 71.1 71.06 68.09 
Products of petroleum an 138.8 187.5 137.9 102.87 104.21 102.45 
Chemical products ....c.dscc.ncacecseecsasees 132.6 130.3 133.3 82.93 82.53 78.23 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 120.2 119.2 116.1 73.76 73.70 69.45 
Acids, alkalis and salts............c.ceeeeees 150.2 149.1 146.9 93.81 93.59 88.32 
i eous manufacturing industries............. 117.9 115.7 113.9 64.22 64.45 59.53 
Construction......... 115.6 102.4 125.4 74.29 75.72 71.96 
Building and general 119.1 108.8 137.4 81.46 82.16 77.71 
INE oc areas aoss..0's 119.7 110.6 142.6 79.66 80.23 76.49 
Engineering work.......... aie 116.8 101.3 116.3 89.17 90.96 83.90 
ridges and streets.........sesee-ee+e-| 110.0 92.2 106.2 61.87 63.54 60.05 
SRT RS ort acer NSC CR TTR CONRCROTET OS wire 18053 129.5 127.9 48.71 48.32 45.71 
Hotels and restaurants.,............ tah Reet 119.3 118.3 120.7 38.89 38.55 37.57 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........ BPS. 116.7 114.4 113.9 44.19 43.58 42.37 


MURNODGERVICGs. eRUCA MSH Meee teste a tere ye ges. oe 179.2 181.0 169.2 71.38 70.59 66.90 
SMBUPIAL COMPOSICC.. ..ccncsec seas acctcecsesces 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


CON TANION. vce cease ss 


British Columbia (?) 


UGHEOS feasts entire 


Albental (2) sy... cee. 


in cents) 

May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, May 1, Apr. 1, | May 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
41.1 41.5 47.2 154.9 155.3 162.9 
41.1 41.2 40.8 148.6 149.4 141.8 
40.2 40.8 40.6 145.2 146.1 142.0 
41.3 41.3 41.3 149.8 149.4 142.9 
40.1 40.1 40.4 174.9 174.1 169.1 
40.0 40.5 40.1 154.5 153.8 148.7 
39.1 39.7 40.0 177.5 177.1 165.3 
40.0 40.0 40.1 175.5 175.7 167.3 
38.0 38.2 38.7 202.0 202.1 189.2 


() Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 
Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


r Average Average Average 
Period Hours Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Average 
Worked Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Per Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................... 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950..............0+02- 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951.............20.08 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 113.7 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952...............000: 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953..............0008- 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954..............00085 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955..............+000- 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956..............0.08- 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957................08- 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 
May 2 LOB wroram, os aacareeiae 40.6 160.0 64.96 155.7 121.1 128.6 
June A ABDC co cet ode cee 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
July hy UDB tens sera oca cpeeiet 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August i ADD Gas dane oases ees 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 
September 01, LOT ie eccci een vones 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October 1 a Ly Ae PR ce 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
November! 015 195700. 4-.sesneeans 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 
December”; LO6T ic csdensnnen 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123.1 129.2 
January DS ODS tee ch dor tae 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
February 1S, UGS i .cherc<n tain ares’ e 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March 1 ARES S env anepenes 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April L, WOBS sca. ne de setae 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
May 1, W068 (OYercsducen acre 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 


Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weary earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


igures adjusted for holidays. The actual fi 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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gures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
} (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Wages 


1958 


1957 


: Earnings 
P Industry ——————<—_ |__| cqc 
May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|/May 1|Apr. 1|May 1|May 1|Apr. 1|May 1 
: 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 
; no no no cts. | cts. | cts 3 
NR) RE Se ne ey A a ee ae 41.6} 42.3) 41.7} 194.4] 195.7| 186.2) 80.87 
PAGAL NEUNUM Cee rs fe he ch ann atnet ses sinners 42.4) 42.8] 42.4! 201.5] 201.7) 193.9] 85.44 
Re is. = CR Se ee re 43.4) 43.6) 42.8) 158.7] 158.6] 159.5) 68.88 
GET wie ogee: RS eee, ae Sea 42.0} 42.5] 42.3) 218.2) 217.8] 208.6) 91.64 
(NGC Ceara Gea sat ee cardhhs'ed ceek’y we's nadie saivee Sebo deracs 38.2) 40.8] 39.2} 182.8) 189.0] 175.8] 69.83 
Mec ee oii ve aie vc tke wic shee vbae fe¥s 37.8} 39.1) 38.6) 170.1) 171.2] 162.5) 64.30 
Oil and natural gas 39.2} 43.7} 40.6} 210.5] 216.1] 206.0) 82.52 
Non-metal.... -| 48.0) 42.3 2.6) 175.7| 176.1) 167.9] 75.55 
DEAL MICUS IAL #0 ads x.c ois s'sutihe Ales Rs andes NFe'0'sh camp a 40.4; 40.4) 40.6) 166.4) 165.8] 160.0) 67.23 
GH ANCL GS VOLHREN. co.ccrn ds debe s eo cee cuke o.c'op's Ramya 40.9) 41.1) 40.4] 146.7] 146.5) 140.4) 60.00 
INNER ES SIMIMCINSUN St vice BSeiatec tas ca sick oe Se edc cd'ccabece cee 40.5} 41.4) 39.8) 170.9) 172.6) 164.9) 69.21 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables........... 39.4) 40.2) 38.3] 134.8] 137.8] 126.3) 53.11 
Cetaath WUE PYOUUCIN <5 ser ns coeds cascecusseebeCaens 42.5} 41.9] 41.1] 158.3) 155.1] 147.7| 67.32 
Bread and other bakery products...............00005 42.6) 42.4) 42.5) 132.2) 131.9! 127.2) 56.32 
Dis lied BHO malt WOUOIG sass died. sees ens os ccks canes 39.8} 39.4) 39.6] 191.4] 191.5) 181.8) 76.18 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........eceeeeeececees 38.6) 41.2} 40.3) 152.1) 143.1) 155.2) 58.71 
FEU DIRE TOCEONN Es one cos Ahe's Saar 65.430 Ro oct es eis Eamee 39.9} 38.6) 41.6] 167.2] 166.7) 167.6} 66.71 
TAGHOP OPOUUN as 35.5 dot eins Ouiidw's ss owed daw oaid po dees « 38.6) 40.0) 39.8! 114.3] 113.6) 110.4} 44.12 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................20-- 38.4] 40.2) 39.2! 109.5] 108.8] 107.0} 42.05 
Textile products (except clothing)...................05- 41.0) 41.0} 41.4] 124.2) 123.9] 120.1] 50.92 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............+++- 38.8} 38.6] 39.3] 122.1! 122.3] 120.2) 47.37 
Womlichy SGGGN i vais ce ee ritcs 84 0 ame ck is oth axe 41.9) 41.9} 42.3} 116.8] 116.6) 112.0) 48.94 
Synthetic textiles and Silke... ...d.ewescwes ccckssenss 42.9] 43.0} 43.7] 1382.4] 132.1) 126.8) 56.80 
Clothing (textile and fur)...... erry ete ee ee ee ee 37.8) 38.7| 37.5) 107.7| 108.5) 104.3) 40.71 
Riga WOU nS on. cote nade cons ago ae ee cep ORTAR 37.2] 38.4) 36.8) 108.4/ 109.8] 104.9) 40.32 
WOMOGIrG QIOCRINE ..2.5 bears cata < sd en Dam aph so <ebs Sine © 37.3] 38.1} 37.0) 113.7] 114.2) 110.7) 42.41 
SESE gh ic out Bone Re Re Re ee) rr re, ip ae 39.2} 39.9} 39.2) 102.9] 102.8] 100.3] 40.34 
*Wood produtifnindscwireriereverveessrereerrrsses se 40.7} 40.9} 40.8] 146.5] 146.5] 139.1) 59.63 
Ra wiesle TUAUIIT ININA. haiic Sop oadh occciee ed ode do dep es 39.9} 40.2} 39.9) 157.1) 157.8] 148.9) 62.68 
eM GdTO. desc cou ce 42.1) 41.9) 42.1) 133.2) 133.1] 127.6) 56.08 
Other wood products. 41.4) 42.3} 42.0) 125.2] 122.1) 119.1) 51.83 
Paper products 40.7} 40.8} 42.0) 192.9] 193.5} 184.0) 78.51 
Pulp and paper mills.................+- 40.5) 40.8) 42.3) 207.3) 208.5) 197.3) 83.96 
Other paper products...............-seeeeee 41.2} 40.8) 41.2) 152.6) 151.2) 143.5) 62.87 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...............| 39.4] 39.8) 39.8) 199.4] 198.1] 190.1) 78.56 
"TTOM Alicl StOOl BIGAUCB 6.5.55 6 6 kaa s Csi igen cddscesesss 40.3} 40.4] 41.3} 189.9] 189.2} 182.4) 76.53 
MOMONFAl TIMPIOMIONS ss o4i0 ss ouseew corpus ve nse ee es 40.5) 41.1) 39.2) 190.6) 189.6} 178.7) 77.19 
Fabricated and structural steel.................+20+- 40.6} 40.7) 41.6] 185.9] 185.7) 178.3) 75.48 
Hi arci ware GNU OO. ccs5 ssdacce rssh deensvegaseeryss 40.8} 41.0} 41.3] 166.3) 166.1) 162.4) 67.85 
Heating and cooking appliances...............+0.00005 40.7| 40.6} 39.8] 164.1) 163.4] 153.9] 66.79 
SUSAR EIOOM 2 class Oe decide asn'ealane ei 50 ee ONEGT 9. 39.8} 39.9) 41.6] 183.2] 183.0) 176.7] 72.91 
Machinery manufacturing..............eeeeeeeeeeees 40.9} 41.1) 42.1] 178.8] 178.1] 169.5) 73.13 
Primary iron and steel............2000+ so a eeohecle Meare 39.6} 39.6) 41.9] 221.7] 220.2) 213.6) 87.79 
Sheet metal products....... Suv thsbvedevenn<estabvnes 40.1} 40.1) 40.0] 184.2) 183.1] 174.5) 73.86 
*Transportation equipment....... STE ei ery oe 41.1} 40.5} 40.5) 188.4] 187.7] 180.6] 77.43 
Aircraft and parts............. FRE EEE? Cae tee 42.6} 41.0} 40.8} 192.7| 192.8) 181.6] 82.09 
Motor vehicles..... Minded EccbTe ted oe: tiie. te 40.7| 39.6] 40.1) 203.4) 200.0) 197.1) 82.78 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............+.+5+ 40.3} 39.8} 40.1] 189.5) 188.1) 181.7] 76.37 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.7} 40.1) 39.5] 180.2] 180.1) 173.3) 71.54 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............eeeeeeeeeeees 41.9] 41.6} 42.1) 180.9] 181.5) 171.4] 75.80 
*Non-ferrous metal products.........csecceccccesccenes 40.3} 40.0] 40.8) 194.6) 194.3) 180.3) 78.42 
PAIUMAIRUTN DLOCUGES «40.00.00 000 nennennes bea 40.7} 40.6) 40.0] 166.6) 166.5) 156.2) 67.81 
Brass and copper products...........seeeee00 ..| 39.2) 38.8} 41.1] 177.0) 175.5) 167.2) 69.38 
PSPIGLGI BNE FORMING. oy. hie oile se cecpecueccersnees 40.5} 40.2} 40.9] 213.2) 213.2) 195.9) 86.35 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies................00e00 40.1} 39.9] 39.9] 172.5) 172.7] 165.6) 69.17 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..........| 39.6} 39.7) 40.1) 191.9} 191.1) 182.5) 75.99 
Radios and radio parts..... eae e ice Celaiacaae ae 40.6} 40.0} 39.4} 153.6] 155.0} 145.8) 62.36 
ALL OPIN tn er rere wd Bodied Oeietcineccinese es 40.6} 39.5] 39.4] 165.0) 165.4) 161.9) 66.99 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances. 40.7} 40.7} 39.9] 171.7| 172.8] 169.5) 69.88 
Miscellaneous electrical products.............. 39.7| 39.3] 39.9] 164.2) 163.0] 153.8) 65.19 
Wire and Gable. occiccs ssiascccecse ae e ceceeeee--| 40.6} 41.2] 40.5] 188.2] 187.8] 179.0) 76.41 
*Non-metallic mineral products..........++++++++++-0+| 42.7] 42.6] 42.5] 166.1] 165.8) 158.9) 70.92 
Clay products. ...i.00 00:3 aieb okie Simiasade s sececccecee| 42.2) 41.9] 42.6] 155.2) 155.6) 150.5} 65.49 
- Glass and glass products....... esatecaia s,m Se Bi ctan te ...| 41.6] 41.9] 41.9) 161.8] 159.9) 152.3] 67.31 
Products of petroleum and coal......... Reis salcouiss nei 40.8} 41.4] 42.5) 226.8] 228.3) 220.3] 92.53 
ORBAN DROAUCEAS .Ficn sven catern sine ee secede s cecceccece| 41.1] 40.7) 41.1] 179.4] 179.2) 168.8] 73.73 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..........| 40.8] 41.0] 40.7] 140.9] 141.3] 131.4) 57.49 
Acids, alkalis and salts...............+ vececececcceee| 41.4) 41.4] 42.2) 207.1) 206.4) 193.1] 85.74 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............-.-.| 41.2) 41.4) 40.9} 137 9) 137.6] 129.2) 56.81 
*Durable goods.... aah 40.7} 40.5) 40.9} 179.6] 179.4) 171.9] 73.10 
Non-durable goods. ‘ ..| 40.1) 40.4) 40.4] 152.7) 152.1] 146.5) 61.23 
RFORBETUCHOM ie cscns ss abcess cs cas a eaaieroute wee] 40.3} 41.1] 389.7] 178.2) 179.2) 176.9] 71.81 
Building and general engineering...............+.+++++-| 41.0) 41.4] 40.0] 193.2) 193.0) 188.9) 79.21 
Highways, bridges and streets...............+++++++++| 39.0} 40.7] 38.8] 146.9) 148.0} 145.1) 57.29 
Electric and motor transportation...........-..++++++++-| 43.8] 44.1) 44.1) 165.7) 166.1 158.6) 72.58 
eee a een basco ce ntaeevicessete>| 00,0) 80.5]' 40.8) 97.9} 97.2) 04.4) 38.77 
Hotels and restaurants............scceseeeeeeeeeeeee++| 39.3) 39.4] 40.3) 96.6] 95.8} 93.9) 37.96 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............-..+++++-| 40.6} 40.2) 41.0) 96.0} 95.3) 90.7) 38.98 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Paeee Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio. —— jj S| 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
July Ly 1902 .'. i> cmeie' cea! errand 22,772 17,679 40,451 134,394 61,866 196, 260 
July De POU e's Meck we chase come ee 21,229 20,088 41,317 124,396 55,918 180,314 
July Y,. X00S. -Risvcsavetwuas 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
July pe ee ee 18,741 17,392 36,133 152,711 77,865 230,576 
July H, (X90G ae We cass shu seo Me 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
July Dy LOGY tea tredaee 5 ate eles te 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
August fe LOUhen Mee am bee nase ae 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84,581 256,346 
Senteam ber st, 1OOts sa sina lee cance 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171,981 76, 446 248, 427 
October Sy RORL +s Se tan} -aie een Oe 12,792 13,660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
November i) 100nc. bs ike. cebcae: de 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305, 030 
Meocember* a, 1007 .. 6. v0.5 sen sen xo 13,327 11,209 24, 536 327,335 107, 201 434,536 
January A, GEG + can cate pet ants he 7,450 7,270 14,720 607,217 147, 423 754, 640 
February pi O8B2.o.s se setae oe 6,822 7,860 14,682 677,163 167,591 844,754 
March RE OL TR ASA I were Ae = 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, £09 171,254 874, 863 
April 1 ARS 8 a Aer AER Foyt 9,730 10, 892 20,622 697, 400 171,088 , 868, 488 
May Oo LODE went rs cess min tceein ae 17,323 13,174 30,497 592,509 165,419 757,928 
June ai SOD S oe ees ote stereos 15,172 14,677 29,849 450,357 156, 624 606, 981 
July RY: 0) yy RS bat BV 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155,245 506, 142 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES SBOE CT a er AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 30, 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry cae 

Male Female Total April 30 May 31 

1958 1957 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,716 457 2,173 | — 799) + 241 
ORDO RES ye ie rere ods chicane old abis abins-es.ene te « RI ll 738 | — 660 | — 4,062 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 1,063 49 1,112} + 41 |) — 880 
ROAD WETIIN an ats gO Sen nw ch « SOEs. 0.0 oven 6 308 22 330 | — 164} — 541 
SORE eters 6 oe ENE arts vee tks te svieta Vase. 548 16 564 + 477 - 254 
PRG TECTEY WINING. 0 ORE ese moe o.. Bee cwlaa settles bE See oe 128 + 70 _ 28 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 2 1 3 _ 12 = 9 
ORDORUIN EE yf. <isc4 oa Cee owas e = Mites rs S¥aas 77 10 87) + 60}; — 48 
Cie ag ea i 4 rr 3,223 1,819 5,042 + 405 — 4,340 
HOUGE AUG LIOVETAGOR . 5 occas vb ewh repsieh ond cme « 437 157 594 - 20 = 322 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products... » & 7 12 19) + 7) - 5 
Rubber Products............... “¥ 25 10 35} + 1 = 2 
Leather Products............. ay 62 81 143) + 14 - 152 
Textile Products (except clothing). d 97 78 175 + 16 283 
Clothing (textile and fur)......... ; 78 808 886; + 92 — 499 
Wood Products........... ; ; 364 71 435 | — 29 - 316 
Warer FProducts.,,.¢.<¢..i0raees». spo dace 104 36 140 _ 16 - 293 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 261 82 343 | + 11g} — 15 
Tron and Steel Products....... 557 91 648} + 163 - 509 
Transportation Equipment.... 512 52 564 + 2 _ 614 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...... 106 55 161 - 17 - 365 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies... 115 92 207 = 24 - 458 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.... des 106 45 151 + 16}; — 21 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...,.............. 110 17 127} + 56) — 7 
TOG NGAGE a2. Mae otis sci o Ate ace be cote « 196 90 286} + 24) — 387 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 86 42 128] + 2) —- 52 
OEE EXULCEMIND atte to Osis x oka nena deta cam k 0-6 aa Rtas 2,812 99 2,911; — 368 | — 2,267 
Rpemeral Contractors. |... eee. ales cs ccdeexscccvecs 2,311 63 2,374 =~ 447| — 2,094 
Special Trade Contractors...........cseseeeecees 1 36 5387] + 79) - 173 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. .... 1,584 299 1,883 | + 203} — 1,043 
PE FAMEDOTLAUION: ona sidssttity Caled mein eke of 6 be. aeus 1,228 174 1,402} + 104 -- 646 
or RH cop ee ele | = Gs ST ae Sieeeee ae 27 17 44 - 10} —- 69 
(ofeiiver\i tte in ORR BODOUE CREE BELACE Oe ptr earr be 329 108 4387 | + 109); — 328 
Public Utility Operation......................-00-- r734 31 252) — 49; — 257 
PPA OMe net het th ce cocioan.c <tBit «ane eats metic vals» dake 1,930 2,073 4,003 + 222 — 1,784 
IWGP AN Ce oe ctw aoe Fercicnslc/Aecoe vin acne d cieseic sos da 635 377 1,012} + 34] — 711 
TREE re Pe Mears teers Bite ae ae cresnie ciate wis eins sn 1,295 1,696 2,991} + 188| — 1,073 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 618 584 1,202 | + 20; — 613 
PBR UENG ey. Cars cis ie as oihin vk DAs wa La aes ee 4,612 9,443 14,055 | + 1,640) — 4,555 
Community or Public Service................+++- 885 1,731 2,616} + 420} — 160 
CUavErnInOn bt SOrvIOG:, 2 scccea ines ep iwalice nce ckea 2,013 600 2,613 - 162 — 1,292 
FROGREAIION, SEL V10O) 605 00:0 ce 'sian ovesohieiee padi cet 193 121 314] + 113) — 46 
PS UAINOBA TIGL VICG: core y's ocWic cs exe nes cm os omnia 778 331 1,109} + 276; — 363 
IPEPOUAE SAT VIGOR: ii hoch ls sivewcs + no coheat ses. case 743 6, 660 7,403} + 993] — 2,694 
GRAND TOTAL coc cncstest ease nenews 18,506 14, 865 33,3871 | + 1,765 | — 19,560 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. f 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 29, 1958 (*) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group SS S| 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,288 1,088 3,376 9,596 2,439 12,035 
Glorical worker: ica-<cr ve p-spisine ccaelax ee 993 2,941 3,934 18,808 48, 457 67,265 
Balog: Workersss cacected es cxaee ances nes 1,152 1,062 2,214 7,156 18,556 25,712 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,323 7,530 8,853 39,994 24,578 64,572 
BOAIOA Peis celts vielen oW'as tolstetisacadee vom O: W.Etcanoes ene 9 2,473 z 2,480 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 1,959 296 2,255 10,201 821 11,022 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,752 1,248 6,000 216,131 31,394 247,525 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tObando). . ae. Hoe eens cows ane 67 15 82 1,563 986 2,549 
Textiles, clothing, etc...............- 61 906 967 5,843 19,790 25, 633 
Lumber and lumber products........ 928 5 933 36, 230 189 36,419 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 37 5 42 1,453 719 2,172 
Leather and leather products,....... 36 52 88 1,560 1,756 3,316 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 5 | 6 519 66 585 
Matalworkanr, sath s+ t.ttnibescvenavee 624 15 639 23,707 1,667 25,374 
HJ OOirICALAE «3%. cere ut stele cae oie cease 57 13 70 4,702 1,839 6,541 
Transportation equipment........... i Beacon ernst 5 1,277 7 1,350 
MDG ch hie gse Mice pubis s eae ceake BB Wi Kiss sles cre 45 8, 818s hata hres 3,318 
Constriation, £2252... 9. etas nencen oes DAT. WIR vse ssateicte 947 50,280 3 50, 283 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 695 24 719 38,227 194 38,421 
Communications and public utility... CR eee aie 14 1,258 3 1,261 
‘Trade attdservie,...... foes -.-cns ve. 156 181 337 5,401 2,310 7,711 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 900 23 923 29,179 1,381 30, 560 
POLEIMENL WS Saw steseebe ioe cece we veld 64 8 72 4,765 409 5,174 
ApprentiCess.c codecs anc eececa be sh) Besant 111 6,849 9 6, 858 
‘Gnakilled-workors 5205 v2 Se eeceweeesicard 2,696 512 3,208 145,998 30,372 176,370 
Food and tobacco..........2sseceees 97 63 160 4,983 7,358 12,341 
Lumber and lumber products........ 244 5 249 20,637 562 21,199 
Motalworking 2.030. 5 peatewt as esate 144 21 165 9,854 968 10, 822 
Construction... :..f65. pense aba<aeask 1,826 WO ees cree 1,326 69, 880 4 69, 884 
Other unskilled workers............. 885 423 1,308 40,644 21,480 62,124 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 15,172 14,677 29,849 450,357 156,624 606,981 


(2) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 29, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 


Boia JOUINA. Pah sire nn kde ese O snes abe 


Prince Edward Island................. 
CATINUERLOWT soos sr b enhay aganin eke 
DUTAIMNETAIGOES s sete essa eR OTN ween s 


Liverpool 
NOW GHADLOW ct wie. oes Re ye ics 5 5 


CLOUT Gs Sas Oe | a eee Oe. , ees 


ASEATB DAL COM Ae usin) <ba ve Ee etna « 
Mamiindstinve.:6555240 Weeeadn>o~bs 
pean Sy SP Pe ite See 


Buckingham.. i SEs oe, eee > 
ROR UERTIGORL AG so. catis dus OREN a swans « 
SOTTO.) eerie 


1 RS Soho. Rae aoe ee cee 
NAYIWEKA, Pkt ssc cs sR etcn pees cg 


BLOAUIIO: . Pet tian ss der Cee ts cioswe s 
IM ONE-LAUTIOR ssc c ce Pete teneccss 


imouski Ei oh a:s\sa Sele RR Aas e.ioas 


pa aa Ree) ao SBR ane Bre OL OnRSE 
ia heath... tk ae eee: 
Ste. fone de pelleyae Datei sia. cian)si4 
Ste. Therese... 
8t. Hyacinthe. . RM sclera a Sapa oi dasiore a> 
St. Jean 1.205.454 SA ae AEE Urea 
Ce iam Uae ae Le eee 

ESTA ss sade eas awe as 
Shawinigan Falls..... ia a atirte i 
Cyrus a 9 ae eae oiasthoa- os 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) 


Previous 


Previous 


Registrations 

(1) Previous | Previous 

Month Year 
May 29, May 1, May 30, 

1958 1958 1957 
23,587 31,483 12,907 
5,911 7,591 3,069 
2,177 3, 062 1,814 
15,499 20,830 8,024 
2,897 5,219 1,653 
1,563 2,975 1,015 
1,334 2,244 638 
28,125 36,495 12,853 
1,058 1,577 683 
1,763 2,370 501 
6,240 7,100 3,117 
870 1,432 445 
3,180 4,308 1,701 
898 1,143 272 
3,063 5,070 1,391 
1,032 1,117 610 
5,094 6,034 2,348 
1,720 2,339 781 
3,207 4,005 1,004 
30,441 41,451 16, 267 
4,152 6,335 1, 664 
2,707 3,500 1,933 
2,504 3,410 1,276 
2,469 2,824 1,145 
1,017 1,076 426 
6,309 9,539 3,100 
3,224 4,166 1,684 
3,577 4,319 2,934 
2,201 2,773 963 
536 883 320 
1,745 2,626 822 
197,191 245, 782 99,740 
1,160 1,331 413 
1,136 1,382 585 
1,144 1,609 736 
3,095 4,251 2,127 
1,553 2,657 721 
2,033 2,782 1,179 
1,986 2,943 1,126 
2,192 2,650 1,130 
1,047 1,312 604 
2,564 3,150 984 
1,476 2,537 880 
1,821 2,360 930 
3,317 4,589 1,825 
3,655 5,128 1,701 
2,551 3,126 1,648 
800 1,021 351 
1,871 2,759 940 
1,001 1,447 390 
3,839 5,149 2,457 
1,342 2,035 630 
950 1,195 475 
1,486 2,176 846 
3,781 5,393 2,068 
1,530 2,044 724 
1,342 1,907 863 
2,255 3,298 1,500 
68, 200 73,617 30,359 
1,935 2°711 963 
1,102 1,438 574 
13,002 16,524 8,259 
4,128 6, 003 2,589 
5, 089 7,701 2,761 
1,821 2,662 912 
5, 255 6,172 2,916 
781 1,613 419 
977 1,236 386 
1,509 2,160 782 
2,184 2,633 1,291 
2,037 2,487 858 
1,545 2,211 842 
1,980 2,373 1,031 
5,540 7,084 2,775 
5,816 6,922 2,860 
2,178 2,500 817 
1,892 2,394 984 
4,997 6,740 2,277 
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TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 29, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 29, May 1, May 30, May 29, May 1, May 30, 
1958 1958 1957 19. 1958 1957 
Quebec—Con. 

Wal dU Orictutussciss soskbindeeatceks 9 12 192 3,311 4,317 1,891 
Walley Heid aiet fccc so ceaSea ss ee sebe 23 13 77 2,224 2,786 1,014 
Vintoria Villers Geis os bo alate cheeses 54 41 54 2,535 3,199 1,098 
Ville GAM R eccs oka oteek nt page pes 98 112 124 2,096 2,720 1,300 
Wille St. Georresy vis. cQiaikasls es a 133 34 386 4,130 5,348 1,949 

ONUATNG (5 bots 8e ss he BG evn aeons 10,069 10,088 14,972 185,520 218,711 97,079 
Arnprior 59 145 37 282 503 169 
Barrie 119 56 104 991 1,261 592 
Belleville. 27 24 21 2,073 2,527 854 
Bracebridg, 159 197 735 868 1,370 547 
Brampton 36 35 54 995 1,213 439 
Brantford 64 78 78 2,991 3,402 1,926 
Brockville 23 20 14 575 186 
Carleton PF lace.4. sears Reid s newer 15 15 7 313 371 112 
(CAAA ec Rh Ay ne Ea 6 ee 220 53 166 2,944 2,847 1,331 
CODOUFE Janta gadenies Wane G acicela ge 12 13 8 763 874 447 
Polling woo dete Be sos: <ia habe si o.6:e sav:9 4 50 8 42 530 766 238 
OUI VPA. See Ss <x hactitedadw dma s 86 116 191 3,658 4,554 1,872 
et Brae. B00 obs soe v4.0 o BEY aw es ebe 18 28 58 640 742 206 
Hort, BrAncesc, eter et eee» aoe me es 39 57 36 574 838 265 
ord Willintay yokes ose She GOe ovienss 281 527 598 2,003 2,961 679 
Cfo Se eae Se ee eer oe 53 55 204 1,735 2,054 729 
CA ONANOGUA US aalyiv seis Hae Reet eo « 12 8 10 321 417 123 
Goderich Rathegasiccs Sc SSG Gae eee 29 30 73 450 572 288 
EEO Ni, stat MOMs v0. ke: ep olle vi weenie 34 29 124 1,79 2,145 956 
Eta Tall ton cco ten dsc lowe eG 8. sive: 494 554 806 15,630 17,498 7,368 
Petar cesbunyra sivas ae Gtas cbs sie ons 24 31 25 917 1,292 
MENG U eae cde: wie ccareltihy deer oictezes 61 49 63 752 878 376 
Kenuskasininn.o. ccs eee: 2 nae bs 31 25 61 1,423 2,084 587 
Ren Ootpindecresc dy jacinta BRE Stes 0a 52 62 632 656 1,104 312 
Kingston Pn CORES | ee 109 123 155 1,803 2,103 1,069 

51 64 135 1,431 1,930 545 
171 87 154 2,870 8,606 1,581 
46 23 51 1,199 1,363 877 
14 18 38 554 818 338 
56 54 26 362 518 174 
540 505 577 4,758 5,196 3,396 
148 155 139 3,638 4,095 1,828 
30 20 76 531 868 
11 5 6 668 905 282 
RD dahjiacc he Ges Sis shea’ tat 48 53 62 1,089 1,258 511 
iiagara Palins, o>. «csi. weet abe nc + «ee 124 22 86 2,611 2,961 905 
INoTth Bay seeds ait chice tela detisn< te 266 284 26 2,365 2,811 1,029 
Oakville ld; ees cick ob Ree is bs 73 90 113 688 829 336 

PULA 5. cor. MMe bn ae Ab eles siete ay 21 25 22 116 1,277 369 
Oehirwe 5, fete mee wesc tae BE cern we 113 177 93 3,716 4,488 2,408 
EES WE. 2 Sects noch oleae PER Revise oo bee 1,191 1,222 1,913 5,518 6,926 8,412 
Mwon Sounding. Bree os00 lM Reset a es 11 14 46 1,789 2,292 752 
Parry Sounds. 34 <0 oe Piales 90a es 1 1 13 245 373 197 
Porm broke: Gitar vie oe ERs oleter ania es 186 220 262 2,085 2,719 979 
Berth. £ ieee de cet okt ete te cmt 42 27 49 202 
pit boreae Badrccaie ve Pues Gaiela ee Re 169 218 17. 3,901 4,259 1,733 
MIGLON ..c.).. Rick de aite te A Te oes oe 19 13 62 371 490 209 
Port Arthorgs i. ..0akts Wateda dele < 639 642 748 4,143 5, 865 1,471 
Port Colborne, 72.5. — 3) Meme na c-se te 19 22 1,077 1298 0 
PresOott.. <i ukddes sve Ree meine be ok 25 32 41 801 1,145 402 
enirew is 3... one ein eres Gaarieeae 1 6 20 802 1,013 248 
St eCatharines 2.3.4. ohare a6 184 112 157 4,522 5,102 2,396 
St Thomas I ee Oe Beene B 54 32 120 1,254 1,413 6 
DAINIG;.;% bs MMe dec tale tas Gate wae 89 67 172 2,402 2,506 1,546 
Sault Ste. Marie : 257 279 648 2,670 3,299 1,242 
Simcoe (eo ein ; 42 40 83 1,013 1,510 614 
Sioux Lookout... : 10 8 22 192 311 107 
Smiths Paliste. 7.5... ended : 17 20 10 424 532 192 
Stratford: , 208 Be occ, seme esre se 34 21 25 1,031 1,214 478 
ee Falls 107 easatstee tae 3 1,209 1,531 514 
Sudbury 7.aseercbies csbaeieamomesiniae 197 326 503 5,643 6, 864 1,981 
Wimmins! seth faceless 263 242 93 2,648 3,211 1,125 
Woronto.. tetas o vise tearanine nw Sake 2,234 2,242 3,285 46,757 52,245 27,371 
Mrenton, 2. ftteabes eatin aes aces ae 63 41 57 837 947 
Walkerton: S68 . «ost Sates ee «ae 48 56 45 | 430 639 _ 256 
Wallaceburgts af as <saisatitude ee aees 3 4 6 527 716 282 
Welland. |. . Fas So's «:cos< eaten ste tae 38 29 76 2,904 3,035 846 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 29, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 

May 29, May 1, May 30, May 29, May 1, May 30, 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

WOU 2 ee rey Serer tr 2,185 1,895 3,900 22,257 29,617 11,953 
STEN GAR wa tniescenevssiwiyr eve deveee 181 278 642 1, 662 2,551 767 
Tec ett eae eS Sana Pe eee 21 26 68 1,105 1,910 512 
Flin Flon 69 42 95 242 340 163 
Portage la Prairie 70 39 118 997 1,453 70 
The Pas 43 37 19 350 423 107 
Cee Sa ai PR Se eee © ne 1,801 1,383 2,958 17,901 22,940 9,934 
PAMMOLTAOWT RNR, Sais cise oic.-t 0-0-0 us Datcmclde 1,222 2,092 2,659 13,193 20,156 6,656 
POT. |. AAD Bitedin op cous SaMeds » 7 131 142 375 673 127 
ROBOT Wa can iS cee nt ces 0:4 a Nlede 206 287 306 934 1,395 425 
North Battleford 62 53 55 1,104 1,941 473 
FE POOKALDOY Gala plalely:s ote v 4:04 dene dele 99 98 143 1,983 2,947 882 
ELORINASG vce texwukcs ood 317 822 1,222 3,218 4,487 1,366 
Dabkntdon,. 67% ..0% 278 405 366 2,756 4,034 2,238 
Swift Current. — 49 94 126 470 818 185 

NVGSOUNT «ate «Sled olaord gl ob 50 82 85 256 481 7 
On ee are 2 ee ae 85 120 214 2,097 3,380 890 
MID ONOR cariG nese a rare Sacer eT KG os 5,365 5,634 5,976 28, 624 40,103 13,873 
Bierrenirec swt: concert nt ee so 16 5 13 923 979 414 
WOAUMEG tenis st sere ete teccetens 1,150 955 2,405 6,733 9,361 3,654 
Drumheller 12 19 18 612 928 339 
Edmonton 2,675 2,691 2,518 15,835 21,725 7,065 
SUGSOM ee eae tes eect rete renee. 18 23 92 758 997 334 
Lethbridge 1,084 1,232 621 1,750 2,756 893 
Medicine Hat $25 629 195 814 1, 162 484 
MGC LIM Aiden aes Petre sre te¥ 02 slesles,e 85 80 114 1,199 2,195 690 
British Columbia........0..ciscccccees 3,094 3,005 4,859 75,146 88,911 34,014 
Chilliwack 283 80 160 1,706 2,245 621 
DIOSTIOIA UA cGin Seapine bene eeu 11 ll 51 1,450 1,399 426 
Cranbrook 24 ll 14 1,250 1,772 525 
38 38 59 1,845 2,316 523 
13 18 40 1,415 1,202 242 
24 37 31 2,326 3,135 974 
20 15 13 1,240 1,616 547 
14 18 225 453 712 506 
39 2 87 1,205 1,410 404 
20 22 46 2,106 2,034 554 
Nelson.....,.. . 29 23 37 1,267 1, 636 401 
New Westminster. 206 204 325 8,311 9,671 3,660 
Penticton......... 14 17 25 1,387 1,915 371 
Port Alberni. ..,.064 0's +006 SG? |e. Bhbits hss 35 1,264 1,198 532 
Prince George...........+. “oes ee 86 52 195 3,580 4,801 2,356 
Prince: Rimmer dsccscsivsck ven eswe teas 26 42 104 1,587 2,384 991 
(Prius fy. adh Miele sho esiie dx o,4:6 ls 4 6 21 365 586 188 

| SLY AM a Be cant SMEs nce Seen 40 24 23 2 1,184 1,476 521 
. VAMOOR EEE << hile vac Bdev 04.0408 1,855 1,971 2,704 33, 884 39,226 16,117 
. ENON casnigcack tan Fas canis vaneless 40 23 63 1,746 2,353 926 
WiGtoring 06. 3A pB.< ake d Sik dvxe HE 259 218 608 5,094 5, 153 2,269 
Whitehorse...... OR SET ES a 39 174 64 481 671 360 
: Cay Tr ee, A ee er errr oe 29,849 30,497 47,204 606,981 757,928 306,995 
. Mal F 15, 172 17,323 28,041 450,357 592,509 226, 022 
14,677 13,174 19,163 156, 624 165, 419 80,973 


. () Preliminary subject to revision. 
©) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Sourcn: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1953—1958 


Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 


661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
748,464 | 208,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
227,714 | 108,226 22,130 84,200 | 123,586 71,703 34,321 
192, 871 99, 608 20,609 74,521 | 105,584 64,505 27,260 
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E—-Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS. 


Estimated Number 
Province Average Commencing Amount 
Number of Benefit on of Benefit 
Beneficiaries Initial and Weeks Paid 
Per Week Renewal Paid $ 
(in thousands) Claims 
INGwiIGUNGlANd Gags «<5 5c eves teas yea ce tachew en aeneenya 26.0 5, 341 109, 330 2,341, 253 
Prince Wd ward Wslands sc cstv. etcnds shies e seems <e 3.4 660 14,371 272,040 
INGWEsSDOtIA See hae a cw SOM ca heart ewe neon s 28.8 6,339 121,028 2,354,025 
IN GW ESTRDS WICK ae nk «  sc::c Metiua duos utes ceases 4 32.0 7,766 134, 437 2,782,009 
ASSURE Naess oie fevs ace <ip.avaca.o se iebee sratuce tiers aie sae sna eae eS 196.5 49,392 825, 430 17, 443, 793 
Ona Sets Tees «6 extn s Cie ies ue ees » eae 165.9 46, 650 696, 607 14, 628, 081 
a RR 2 eR oe wae > Soe, 22.8 5, 553 95, 994 1,945, 494 
Paskatahewen Sith ak .c.ccheetnacdaaseweattaes oonastine 14.3 3,196 59,929 1, 251,061 
ADAYA o: op bin tte nh Sie coetbede's ube he sieiis sccm eee’ 26.4 7,387 110,735 2,402,411 
British Golam bins ae. .stt et ewnes ove Ges eenee want aa 66.7 18, 720 280,018 6, 232,388 
Total, Canada, May 1958................- 582.8 151,004 2,447, 879 51,652,555 
Total, Canada, April 1958.,.2.....2<<e.n-- 735.2 207,746 3,088, 112 66,679,377 
Total, Canada, May 1957. ...c0.nesceccees 313.3 100, 871 1, 253, 217 26, 269, 582 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MAY 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


Duration on the Register (weeks) May 31, 
Total Percent- 1957 
Province and Sex claimants} 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 | Over age total 

Less 20 Postal | claimants 

(CRNEDS, .. os ca Silo cs cues 551,103 | 84,203 | 36,763 | 62,281 | 62,488 | 58,197 | 60,331 |186, 840 39-0 250, 283 
Mig 6% az. titative e's.c 5 409,051 | 60,761 | 25,952 | 45,629 | 47,429 | 43,797 | 44,300 |141,183 43.5 184, 106 
Renmiale:isccmaece sates 142,052 | 23,442 | 10,811 | 16,652 | 15,059 | 14,400 | 16,031 | 45,657 25.8 66,177 
Newfoundland............ 21,890 1,518 962 1,562 1,975 2,676 3,559 9,638 78.6 10,291 
1.) ECR Se os 8 See 20, 497 1,366 891 1,445 1,815 2,523 3,370 9,087 80.7 9,741 
POMBO Scots stevie: 1,393 152 71 117 160 153 189 551 47.7 550 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,515 220 81 202 214 240 378 1,180 70.0 1,104 
AIO. cote eee ue nes 1,972 158 56 153 172 190 300 943 74.4 868 
POMIAIG ; Pury vices s sis\s 543 62 25 49 42 50 78 237 54.0 236 
Nova Scotia............. 27,760 3,741 1,664 2,657 2,948 2,939 4,010 9, 806 50.5 12,748 
Maley. (ik Weve cle cs 23,377 3,177 1,422 2,213 2,414 2,383 8,402 8, 366 52.4 10,815 
Memiale. Ws: «sie saniee's's 4,383 564 242 444 529 556 608 1,440 40.3 1,933 
New Brunswick... ....... 28, 292 2,742 1,531 3,362 3,362 2,789 8,153 | 11,353 65.6 14, 435 
MEANS cay te athens 23, 894 2, 286 1,347 2,904 2,966 2,327 2,574 9, 490 68.7 12,367 
Memales ss soe seicecs 4,398 456 184 458 396 462 579 | 1,863 48.9 2,068 
UB a sacha tesinteiea cree 183,739 | 25,849 | 11,471 | 20,983 | 24,245 | 22,251 | 19,198 | 59,747 41.6 85, 218 
Malet vem nsetac nae 139,623 | 18,168 7,941 | 15,276 | 19,544 | 18,256 |. 14,941 | 45, 497 47.0 64, 146 
Femble taeda. tives 44,116 7,681 3,530 5,707 4,701 8,995 | 4,252 | 14,250 24.3 21,072 
Ontario. . c.esweut shes 167,169 | 31,136 | 18,025 | 18,969 | 18,076 | 16,156 | 16,633 | 53,174 26.3 79,702 
Mal@iancncevc. tomate 110,894 | 21,037 8,499 | 12,343 | 11,775 | 10,252 | 10,681 | 36,307 27.7 52, 487 
Female. fOr irese'ss 56,275 | 10,099 | 4,526 | 6,626] 6,301 | 5,904 | 5,952 | 16,867 23.5 27,215 
Manitoba. . scmsinvinw'sis see's 20,373 2,967 1,235 2,022 1,963 1,907 2,568 Pr bh 32.7 9,228 
Mala. cnactonetts ster 13,937 | 2,032 793 | 1,316] 1,850} 1,187) 1,535] 5,724 40.1 5,692 
Memal@ cor cinta ciae 6, 436 935 442 706 613 720 | 1,083] 1,987 16.7 3,536 
Saskatchewan............ 11,062 | 1,132 551 | 1,169 921 | 1,078] 1,428] 4,783 56.1 4,179 
Males vsactaaatects sae 7,982 734 378 894 648 . 752 956 | 3,620 63.3 2,843 
Woamale ren. cisicaciswdle 3,080 398 173 275 273 326 472 | 1,163 37.5 1,336 
AlbertasS, Duimganits ost act 24,467 | 3,630} 1,709) 3,903) 2,714} 2,505] 2,751} 7,255 42.0 10, 802 
Male.) .c6s ps5) loans 19,048 | 2,749} 1,285} 8,281 | 2,100] 1,870| 2,029] 5,734 46.7 8, 863 
Female sir csp! |-oa 5,419 881 424 622 614 635 722,| (1,521 25.2 1,939 
British Columbia........ 63,836 | 11,268 | 4,534] 7,452 | 6,075} 5,656] 6,658 | 22,193 30.9 22,576 
Male... iets. +s «(soit 47,827 | 9,054 | 3,340] 5,804] 4,645} 4,057] 4,512 | 16,415 32.4 6, 284 
Pemale via sens «isl ciate 16,009 |} 2,214} 1,194] 1,648] 1,480] 1,599] 2,146] 5,778 26.3 6,292 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND eke re aire gam FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
] » 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


End of Month 


Province 

Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 

Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to to 

off Benefit Benefit 

PRE WIOTINOIANG 5557675586 cat oan o 3, 641 3,086 555 4,570 3, 960 610 
Prince Edward Island............. 403 102 556 491 65 
MENU PIGODIS See occ can Go vac po. 7,078 5,179 1,899 7,293 6,473 820 
Mow orunswiok:tss.. .:35.72550%.. 6,373 4, 830 1,543 7,039 6, 387 652 
MELT Naky rca Gente eke tk heaped 52,215 33, 983 18, 232 54, 467 49,032 5, 435 
(Ui I Spohn grain tie we 58,759 35,928 22,831 58,343 51, 002 7,341 
MENVIRUGIIA tee acuaget tc Ot wbtcae <% 5,907 4,208 1,699 6,370 5,478 892 
MeBEAOCHOWEL Jose tesscceeces ee tx 2,805 2,132 67: 3,317 2,772 545 
tS 5 Sate eg 8 2 ik eee 6,707 4,795 1,912 8, 459 6, 981 1,478 
Britwh Columbias,..+.:sscace.. 21,085 12,303 8, 782 21,592 18,317 3,275 
Total, Canada, May, 1958..... 165,075 106, 847 58, 228 172, 006 150, 893 21,113 
Total, Canada, April 1958...... 217,500 150, 112 67,388 237,375 211, 452 25,923 
Total, Canada, May 1957...... 104, 326 65, 250 39,076 120, 357 84,988 35, 369 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 32,004. 


t In addition, 32,436 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,616 were s 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,533 revised claims pending at the end of the month 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


cial requests not granted and 1,178 


Beginning of the Month of: 


Total 

4,111,200 
4,205, 000 
4,216,000 
4, 208,000 
4, 236, 000 
4,037,000 
3, 980, 000 
3, 989, 000 
3,996, 000 
3,998, 000 
3,965, 000 
3,902,000 
3, 807, 320 
3,963, 000 


Employed Claimants 


3,388, 900 


3,404, 200 


* Count of insured persons as at May 1, 1957. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1. TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
. Household | Commodi- 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing operation ties and 

Service 

ROL GALS ih i.seu:s.<.n:0'ce TRESS vise HOME 113.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 

Ee PANS vais gre-s s:oi0 «0: ate hates Bess 5.010 4 alone 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 

Tue Y CALE .4.5.5) Sie o-ai0 « aaah sys.e 6s seis 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 

PG NGA: See G'cxsis-0's piste ata eas acie heats 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 

DB enV CAT catrare Ge v:00'o ne St Gpo mh oie ee ae SeR 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 

RUD Gra ¥ CBYS vices. asus vie th Stale Ris «so «farts 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 

L956—Decem ber iis is cede stdales 0 3 oem: 120.4 117.5 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957— 

DULY’. or eratett -sfestelctuiitec EIS eat ataie w/acere 121.9 118.2 135.1 108.4 119.6 126.5 

Augusticccsrserses Teeter cee 122.6 120.2 135.3 108.2 119.7 126.9 

BEDtEIODESS cacscicsaes sees ver vents 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 127-1 

KOGCON AE ois connec meme cae ak 123.4 121.7 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 

WOVEMIDER.... eet thacueraes aeaee 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 

Docember.vnisuesnual otecs vane 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 

AGNES — January 2 occas oeine cease oes vecewehes 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 

BOC UAr Say dy 20'S MP su ake «BSS 's 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 

LATO pars secaiceach pac trace cides tie 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 

PLT Sox hess eo guannmeen dad. aol ae ae 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 

Mais ccceseieee tara ame erases nee 125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 

PUN Beast gee temas aera atananeaa nai 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

MOLY <class oe sine Gates cess Bet ay 124-7 121-4 138-4 109-9 120-6 130-4 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 
ed Food | Shelter | Clothing| ‘hold | °ities 

ape May Tine ‘00 elter othing ° old, ities 

peration| and 
1957 1958 1958 Services 

(4) St. John’s, Nfld........... 109.5 112.3 112.3 110.8 113.5 102.7 108.3 121.9 
Halifax TT CP en. Pete 119.1 122.7 122.4 115.3 131.5 114.8 124.0 131.4 
Samt Donn. ..:.5 4<noeak seg 122.0 125.3 124.9 118.0 134.7 116.7 121.3 137.2 
Montreal)......:.5..s.cmaaeearnes © 121.5 125.2 125.2 126.3 142.4 107.1 118.2 128.8 
OR AWB sr 506. vane cece eee 123.2 125.5 125.4 121.4 145.0 111.4 118.8 131.5 
Toronto aii» = Siw tte sists cafe ey 125.2 128.8 128.8 122.2 153.5 113.1 121.6 134.2 
Winnipeg. sod a nin W1aiWld efplale vig’ e'8 > 119.6 123.3 123.3 122.5 129.9 115.5 117.3 129.1 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 118.8 121.9 122.2 121.4 120.7 118.6 122.8 125.4 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 118.4 121.7 121.9 119.3 124.2 115.9 120.6 128.4 
VANCONVED. . ociconw can puge aan 121.5 125.7 125.1 120.7 136.7 114.0 127.0 130.2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUAR Y-JUNE 1957-1958 (a) 
Preliminary, subject to revision 


Number of Strikes Workers on Strike Time Loss 
and Lockouts or Locked Out 
Month | IA 
Beginning Total In Stoppages In All In Per Cent of 
During During Beginning Stoppages Man-Days Estimated 
Month Month During During Working 
Month Month Time 
23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
19 31 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
26 39 13,173 15,196 132,325 0.14 
23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
19 33 6,165 8,238 71,620 0.07 
21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
131 44,420 666, 130 0.12 
1957 
24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52,680 0.06 
17 7 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.05 
30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
22 45 7,519 18,520 221,850 0.22 
140 47, 587 591,610 0.10 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day's duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some after time its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only |_| Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


v 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided on facing page) 


Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LaBour Gazerts, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


The account may be used, of course, to order other government publi- 
cations. Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen's Printer, c/o Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of Jabour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 
Industrial Pension Plans in Canada, 
articles) (English or French). 


copy. 

Whys and Wherefores. (An Enquiry into 
Women’s Occupational Choices). 

Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956. 

eneeere Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955. 

Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, 1956. 

Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women 
(English). 3 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


(Four 
25 cents a 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organizations, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc, 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a_loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper-bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training and Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 

Survey of Industrial Requirements for 

Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French) 


Employment of Children and Women 
Free 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs, 
25 centsacopy. (English). 


ee Cie Ea. If undelivered, 


QUEEN'S PRINTER—IMPRIMEUR DE LA REINE return COVER WITH CONTENTS to 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 


En cas de non-livraison, 
retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTE a 


L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 


DEDUCTIBLE Ka 


Canadian Government Annuity premiums 
may be deducted from income for tax 
purposes, within certain limits. 


This means that any taxpayer—including 
self-employed persons—is now allowed the 
tax advantage which was formerly avail- 
able only to employees contributing to 
registered pension plans. 


SAMPLE TAX SAVINGS 


(for a married taxpayer with no dependents 
based on 1958 Income Tax rates) 


Earned Income Contribution Tax Saving 
to Savings Plan* 


$ 3,000 $ 300 
5,000 500 
7,500 750 

10,000 1,000 


(*maximum deduction allowed for tax purposes) 


For full. information and assistance in 
selecting the plan. best suited to your 
needs, mail this coupon, postage free. 


a es a a SP —-———-—---—---—-]1 
iF To: Director, Canadian Government Annuities, L.G. | 

| Department of Labour, Ottawa (Postage free) l 

| Please send information showing how a Canadian Government Annuity | 

. can bring me retirement income at low cost. | 

| My name is. ...eceseceseces diac cu delet cu cces de .seuin es solvne Ran | 

(Mr. /Mrs. /Miss) 

FEDERAL | Tlive at. vccccccccececce clc.ces' 5p be bie s sven ceecclesevececenic | 
DEPARTMENT | Pe rit LOG, eevecee Date of Birth. ...+oe aera Bock) | 
OF LABOUR | Age when Annuity to stort....++eeeeeees Telephone...+++++++% Fats | 
| | understand that information given will be held strictly confidential | 
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